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“Nous  etudions  le  fran^ais  intermediaire.’ 

“We’re  working  on  intermediate  French.” 


“Nous  sommes  en  train 
d’etudier  le  frangais 
elementaire." 

“We  are  studying 
elementary  French." 


“Ce  systeme  ci  nous  permet 
d'apprendre  d’autant  plus 
rapidement,  nous  suivons 
des  cours  de  frangais 
plus  avances.” 

“This  system  enables  us  to 
learn  so  much  faster,  we 
are  taking  more  advanced 
French  lessons  “ 


“Nous  avons  manque  la  classe  hier  et 
nous  ratrappons  les  le<;ons  que 
nous  avons  manquees." 

“We  were  absent  yesterday  and  are 
making  up  the  lessons  we  missed." 


“Hacemos  tareas  en 
espafiol  durante  nuestio 
periodo  de  estudios." 

“We're  working  on  Spanish 
assignments  during 
our  study  period.” 
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One  classroom... one  console. ..five  different  activities! 


EDWARDS  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


In  this  typical  classroom  situation,  one  30  position,  2-channel 
Edwards  Language  Laboratory  serves  five  simultaneous  activ¬ 
ities  (4channel  models  available  when  required).  13  beginners 
work  on  a  master  lesson  using  Lesson  Channel  1.  Nine  inter¬ 
mediate  students  work  on  a  second  lesson  using  Channel  2. 
Three  more  advanced  students  work  with  tapes  saved  from 
an  advanced  class,  recording  their  responses  while  erasing  old 
practice  material  recorded  by  previous  students.  Three  absen¬ 
tees  make  up  work  on  tapes  saved  from  a  previous  lesson. 
Two  students  use  a  free  period  for  some  independent  lab 
work.  The  language  laboratory  is 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Any  , 

number  of  separate  lesson  activ-  iT  "  ^ 

ities  or  subjects  may  be  handled. 

The  instructor  has  complete  con-  jfc*-  >• 

trol  over  all  30  booths  and  can 

monitor  or  communicate  with  ~ 

any  student  at  any  time.  The  in- 

structor  can  utilize  the  Edwards 


Language  Laboratory’s  extreme  flexibility  to  include  visual 
presentations,  channeling  sound  for  films,  slides,  TV,  etc. 
through  the  lesson  channel’s  auxiliary  input.  He  can  use  the 
function  selector’s  recite  position  to  channel  the  recitation  of 
one  student  (or  a  conversation  between  himself  and  one  stu¬ 
dent)  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  instructor  may  pick  up  any 
student  tape  he  desires  to  check,  or  to  hold  as  a  master  tape 
for  later  use.  There  are  many  language  laboratories,  but  only 
Edwards  offers  such  versatility  and  ease.  Write  today  for 
detailed  literature  on  this  more  effective  teaching  tool  for 
*  creative  language  instruction. 
EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
"  DIVISION:  Edwards  Company, 
Inc.,  Dept  23,  Norwalk.  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Edwards  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  Better 
Language  Instruction,  For 
More  Students,  The  Most  Effec¬ 
tive  Way.  C  1960  EDWARCS  company,  INC. 
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Close  correlation  of  film  content  with 

curriculum  impresses  classroom  teachers 

Wliat  tio  film  users  mean  when  they  call  Coronet  a  “research-oriented”  pro¬ 
ducer?  . . .  Simply  that  film  production  is  geared  to  the  question  of  how  a 
film  fits  into  the  classroom  . . .  and  tliat  the  producer  systematically  covers  the 
major  teaching  objectives. 

Cx)ronet  determines  which  films  to  make— and  the  teaching  points  to  present- 
through  a  continuing  review  of  textbooks,  current  teaching  methods,  and  the 
latest  educational  research. 

Coronet  believes  this  method  approaches  classroom  requirements  more  closely 
than  any  other.  W'hen  teachers  select  films,  asking,  "How  will  this  film  im¬ 
prove  instruction?  . . .  How  does  it  fit  the  curriculum?”,  they  answer  by  the 
preference  they  show  for  Coronet  films. 

Evidence  of  how  Coronet  films  relate  specifically  to  classroom  needs  may  be 
found  in  the  new  brochure,  “Films  to  Help  Teach  High  School  Biology.”  It 
correlates  51  films,  by  chapter,  to  each  of  the  eleven  most  widely  used  text¬ 
books  in  biology. 

To  request  your  free  copy,  simply  write  to: 

CORONET  FILMS 


DEPT.  OV-361 


CORONET 
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Editorial  Staff 


Editorial  Advisory  Board 


If  All  Goes  Well  .  .  . 

.  .  .  v^ith  our  hard-working  printer 
and  if  there  ore  no  further  blizzards  in 
the  East,  we  should  have  copies  of 
March  OVERVIEW  on  hand  for  all 
three  regional  conventions  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  starting  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  meeting  on  February  25. 

And  at  San  Francisco,  as  at  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  many  requests  for  extra  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  magazine.  Editor  Arch  Shaw 
and  his  staff  started  months  ago  plan¬ 
ning  special  materials  for  this  issue, 
giving  valuable  background  to  admin¬ 
istrators  in  subjects  sure  to  be  on  the 
convention  agenda— either  formally  or 
"after  hours."  Just  see  if  that  Table  of 
Contents  on  pages  6  and  7  doesn't 
whet  your  appetite  both  personally 
and  as  a  practitioner  in  this  most  im¬ 
portant  of  professions. 

The  advertising  pages  of  this  issue 
of  OVERVIEW  are  also  noteworthy- 
some  103  advertisers  in  all  and  18  of 
them  new  to  our  publication.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  please  me  how  many  readers 
in  communicating  with  us  make  specific 
mention  of  product  purchases  in  which 
our  advertising  columns  have  played  a 
part. 

Lastly,  a  personal  note.  On  February 
10th  I  enjoyed  ever  so  much  a  brief 
California  visit  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cock¬ 
ing  in  their  home  near  the  Claremont 
College  campus.  The  good  Doctor  finds 
the  California  climate  agreeing  with 
him,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  re¬ 
joining  us  and  many  of  his  old  friends 
and  associates  during  AASA's  San 
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BESELER  VU-GRAPH 

o^jleoeJuAtJ^ 

Aid  good  teachers  to  utilize  their  skills  to  greatest  advantage,  accelerate  their  teaching  pace,  work  with 
larger  groups-these  are  the  important  benefits  being  derived  from  the  use  of  Beseler  Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors.  Operated  from  the  front  of  a  fully  lighted  room  the  Vu  Graph  is  a  teacher’s  “electric  black¬ 
board.”  Facing  the  class  at  all  times,  the  teacher  projects  what  she  writes,  as  she  writes  it.  A  new  word 
appears  on  the  screen  the  instant  she  says  it. ..step  by  step  a  problem  is  solved  before  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  class  as  she  explains  it.  Almost  without  effort  the  Vu  Graph  becomes  her  “right  hand  of  teaching.” 

To  learn  about  the  specific  benefits  of  Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors  for  your  school  write  for  a  free,  “no  obligation”  ^ 

demonstration  ...  or  “Vu  Graph  As  An  Instructional  Aid,”  '  Hi  j  projection 

a  free,  informative  booklet  written  for  teachers  by  teachers.  ^  niyisinii 


CHARLES  BESELER  COMPANY  2tOSo.18th  Street.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
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42  First  Scars  of  the  School  Aid  Battle 

overview's  Washington  correspondent  Erwin  Knoll  reports  the  after- 
math  of  the  House  Rules  fight  and  the  Administration's  difficulty  in  naming 
a  Commissioner  of  Education. 


45  Individual  Learning 

In  this  special  8-page  report,  OVERVIEW  confronts  educa¬ 
tional  planners  with  the  challenge  of  giving  the  Individual 
Learner  more  control  of  his  learning  environment.  The  edi¬ 
tors  survey  past  and  present  practices  and  provisions  of  both 
"things"  and  "spaces,"  confront  a  planning  dilemma  (home 
base  for  each  student  or  fixed  station  for  each  subject?), 
and  propose  a  solution. 


53  Good  and  Bad  Teachers 

Two  related  studies  shed  new  light  on  identifying  "unemployable"  and 
"highly  employable"  teachers.  Professors  Robert  Forbes,  Richard  Sparks, 
and  Fred  Rhodes  report  on  the  first  group;  Ben  Bohnhorst  on  the  second. 
Their  tandem  report  is  must  reading  for  the  recruitment  officer. 


56  Church,  State,  and  American  Education 

Despite  the  First  Amendment,  court  rulings,  state  laws,  and  local  customs, 
American  educators  still  are  not  sure  how  to  separate  church  and  state. 
This  overview  of  the  problem  illustrates  the  kind  of  snarls  it  has  led  to. 


60  The  Penalty  of  Being  a  Strong  Superintendent 

The  tendency  to  play  musical  chairs  with  our  chief  school  officers,  says 
Leo  Jenkins,  is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  education.  He 
details  actual  cases  of  forced  resignations  among  superintendents. 
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62  John  Lyon  Reid  on  High  Schools 

The  noted  California  architect  traces  their  evolution  from  "egg- 
crate"  to  open  loft,  and  illustrates  the  change  over  the  past  decade 
with-  five  of  his  secondary  school  designs. 


68  The  Softer  They  Fall 

Survey  of  playground  surfacing  materials  tells  the  administrator 
and  grounds  maintenance  man  how  the  schoolyard  accident  toll  can 
be  reduced. 

71  A  Realistic  Starter  Lab 

Practical  advice  from  Franklin  Mathewson  ta  high  school  adminis¬ 
trators  who  are  thinking  of  installing  learning  laboratories. 
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Separation 

In  your  January  issue  on  page  78, 
[“Not  Separate  Enough,”  Education 
Roundup]  Harry  Rosenfeld  advo¬ 
cates  more  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  including  no  use  of 
the  liihle  in  sthools  and  no  holidays 
for  reliijious  feasts.  I  would  like  to 
|K)int  out  that  the  important  North¬ 
west  Ordinance  of  1787  states;  “Re- 
litlion.  morality,  and  knowledge  be- 
ins'  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  l)e  foreser  encouraged.”  Re- 
lisjion  was  to  he  included  with  secular 
learning  as  part  of  the  school  cur- 
I  iculum. 

The  attitude  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  was  that  men  nmst  either  be 
gfnerned  by  God  or  they  must  be 
nded  by  tyrants.  If  these  things  were 
so  imjxirtant  to  the  men  who  founded 
our  great  country,  then  what  right 
have  we  to  abolish  them?  .  .  . 

I  criticize  your  magazine  for  print¬ 
ing  something  so  un(^hristian  and  so 
un.Vmerican. 

).  cai  iiG.AX,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
•  Ed.:  Mr.  Rosenfield’s  remarks  in 
his  speech  before  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization  on  Legal  Problems  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  were  considered  newsworthy 
and  worth  reporting.  Overview’s  po¬ 
sition  is  that  education  must  be 
value-centered  if  it  is  to  be  truly  edu¬ 
cative.  The  issue  of  church-state  sep¬ 
aration  is  aired  further  in  this  issue 
on  page  56. 

Endorse  nieiits 

I’m  getting  bone-weary  of  seeing 
pictures  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  in  the  wrong  places. 

.\lmost  every  day’s  mail  brings  a 
picture  of  Business  Manager  Jones  or 
Superintendent  Jones  or  Teacher 
Jones  who  jiermit  their  picture  to  be 
used  to  adsertise  everything  from 
textbook  series  to  bowl  cleaners  to 
typewriters.  What’s  next.  Teachers’ 
Scotch? 

This  is  a  matter  of  prostitution  of 
professional  image,  if  you  will.  We 
aren’t  ball  players  or  movie  actors. 
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...when  you  need  j 
PRIHTING  and 
your  budget 
allows  only 

MIMEO 

GIVIS  YOU  PRINTING  QUALITY 
AT  MIMEO  COST 

Your  office  girl  can  now  produce  your 
own  forms,  bulletins,  advertising  litera¬ 
ture  and  even  illustrated  catalog  pages. 
The  Cestetner,  the  world’s  most  widely 
used  duplicator,  makes  it  possible  with 
its  printing  press  dual  cylinders,  silk  screen 
paste-ink,  instant  color  changes  and  other 
features  .  .  .  automatic  and  completely 
clean.  Where  you  once  spent  dollars  for 
printing  you  can  now  do  the  job  with  this 
quality  duplicator  for  pennies! 

makes  your  stencils  automatically 
by  electronics. 

swilch^.^^ln  0 

All  Gestetner  Equipment  Available  On  Lease. 

IGESTETNER  CORPORATION 

216  lake  Avenue,  Dept.  34  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 
Send  descriptive  literature  and  specimens. 


Letters  (continued) 

or  sex  queens  and  kings  (at  least  by 
vocation)  and  we  have  no  business 
acting  like  them.  It’s  all  right  for 
them  to  be  after  the  mega-buck,  but 
it  doesn't  become  educators. 

-Ml  of  you  who  like  to  see  your  ])ic- 
ture  above  a  product;  come  off  it! 
Settle  back  to  being  jjrofessionals. 

.vRMiN  BKCK,  Superintendent, 
('■rove  School,  Northbrook,  III. 

I).  Oorrespoinleiit 

.\nnouncement  has  reached  my 
desk  that  you  have  appointed  Mr. 
Erwin  Knoll  as  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Overview.  May  I 
commend  you  on  your  selection.  Mr. 
Knoll  is  a  very  able  writer  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  sort  of  integrity  that  you 
need  in  your  re|)resentative  here  in 
W  ashington. 

May  I  hasten  to  add  that  my  of¬ 
fice  will  cooperate  fully  with  him  in 
helping  him  secure  information  he 
will  need  for  his  column  in  the  pages 
of  OvERVItWV.  .  .  . 

M.  I).  MOBi.EY,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  .American  X’ocational  .As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Washington, 
1).  C:. 

•  Ed.:  Mr.  Knoll's  first  Washington 
(olutnn  appears  on  page  42  of  this 


i'oiijjhef't  Problem 

You  did  it  again!  At  least,  from 
my  vantage  point,  “The  Adeejuate 
Administrative  .StafT”  \One  View, 
February]  deals  very  cogently  with 
the  toughest  and  most  common  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  administrators— time 
demands  and  adequate  machinery 
for  aiding  the  educational  program. 

DAi.F.  K.  HAYES,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  T  he  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln 

Labor  Closeup 

.A  few  days  ago,  the  February, 
1961  issue  of  Overview  was  placed 
on  my  desk.  Despite  a  very  heavy 
writing  schedule,  I  took  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  browse  through  it. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  “Closeup  on  Labor  Educa¬ 
tion"  as  I  am  now  in  the  process  of 
readying  for  the  printer  our  new  text¬ 
book  Management-Labor  Relations. 


I  liked  the  ideas  set  forth  and  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  this  article. . .  . 

j.  F.  c.ARi.E,  President,  Lincoln 
Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  C'.leve- 
land,  Ohio 

(]oiilru4'tiii^ 

I  have  just  read  your  January, 
1961  issue  of  Overview  and  have 
noted  with  particular  interest  the 
article  “Contracting  for  New  Ruild- 
ings.” 

The  jjhysical  plant  area  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  is  one  which  too 
little  constructive  thought  is  given  by 
many  administrators.  With  the  ra])- 
idly  increasing  demands  for  addi¬ 
tional  ])lant  facilities  coming  at  a 
time  when  financial  resouices  are 
minimum  it  seems  only  natural  that 
more  thought  should  be  given  not 
only  to  the  complete  and  efficient 
planning  of  a  facility  but  also  to  see¬ 
ing  that  the  plans  and  specifications 
are  followed  accurately.  .  .  . 

J.  D.  MCFARI  ANU,  Plant  .SuiB  l- 
intendent.  University  of  .Arkan¬ 
sas,  Fayetteville 
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USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  LEADING  UNIVERSITIES! 


/ftf 


includes 
these  features: 

•  Electric  Drive 

•  Rotating  Tube 

•  Setting  Circles 

Only  A 

*194 

F.O.B.  Hartford 
Shipping  Wt. 

50  lbs.  Express 
charges  collect 

Easy  Terms 
Available! 


6-INCH 

DYNASCOPE 

^  Reflecting 
V  Telescope 


Compltifly 
Portable  ! 
Entiro  ieUscopt 
dismantUs  in 
minutes  for 
easy  carrying. 


Finest  American-made  6-inrh  reflector  in  its  price 
range!  Save  $100  or  more,  yet  get  all  these  line 
features,  f/8  6-inch  mirror  accurate  to  '/j  wave  • 
3  matched  eyepieces  (75X,  150X.  343X)  •  6x30 
Achromatic  finderscope  *  Heavy-duty  mount  with 
setting  circles  •  Rack  &  Pinion  eyepiece  holder  • 
Sturdy  lightweight  tripod 

CRITERION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  OVD-10,  331  Church  Sf.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

I - FREE  FACTSI  MAIL  COUPONI - J 

I  Criterion  Manifactiring  Company  . 

j  Dept.  OVD-10,  331  Charch  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn.  I 
I  r-j  Under  your  unconditional  guarantee,  please  ship  | 
I  me  nromptly  the  RV-6  DV.XASCOPE.  My  payment  I 
I  of  $194.95  is  enclosed.  I 

I  m  Please  send  FRF.E  l.ITF.R.VTURE  on  the  RV-B  | 
I  Dynastope  and  your  other  DYXASCOPKS  priced  | 
j  as  low  as  $49.95.  1 

I  Name  . . 

j  Address  . • 

I  City  .  State . | 
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USE  SIMONIZ  HEAVY-DUTY  FLOOR  WAX 


March,  1  96  1 


Increasing  thousands  who  demand  professional 
quality,  sensibly  priced,  are  switching  to  this 
outstanding  performer.  Exclusive  "Simoniz- 
Wax”  formula  —  stands  up  under  the  most 
abusive  floor  conditions  .  .  .  and  comes  back 
for  more.  It  has  everything  you  want  in  an 
automatic  luster,  self-ixilishing,  buffable,  slip- 
resistant  wax-flnish  for  all  floors.  Try  it.  Our 
guarantee  respects  and  protects  your  judgment. 

SlMONIZ^ 

FOR  LONG  WEAR  — LESS  CARE 


Call  your  Simoniz  Commercial  Products  Dis¬ 
tributor  today  or  use  the  convenient  coupon. 
Simoniz  HEAVY-DUTY  comes  in  1-,  5-,  30- 
and  55-gallon  sizes. 


Simoniz  ('ompany  (Commercial  Producta  Division— 0-3) 
21(X)  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago  16,  Illinois 

□  Without  obligation,  please  send  details  on  Simoniz 
Heavy-Duty  Floor  Wax. 

□  I’lease  send  name  of  nearest  Simoniz  Distributor. 


Name_ 


Street  Address, 
City _ 
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SCHOOL  MASTER  BRILLIANCE 

CONCENTRATES  ATTENTION 


School  Master  Projectors  produce  brilliant  images 
that  command  student  attention.  Children  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  subject  matter.  They  learn  faster.  They 
remember  longer. 

A  School  Master  is  made-to-order  for  schoolroom 
use  •  Entire  optical  sy.stem  removes  as  a  unit  for 
cleaning  •  Powerful  but  quiet  fan  moves  a  steady 
stream  of  air  through  the  projector  to  dissipate 
lamp  heat  and  protect  filmstrips  or  slides  •  Handles 
filmstrips  or  2  x  2  slides  with  equal  ease  and  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  is  accomplished  in 


Get  your  copy  of  the  GRAFLEX  AUDIOVISUAL  DIGEST 

t  48  page  digest  of  leading  articles  of  the  past 
three  years.  Free  to  AV  directors.  Others  may 
get  copy  for  25f  mailing-handling  cost. 
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seconds  without  tools  •  Built-in  telescoping  carry¬ 
ing  handle  makes  it  easy  to  carry  from  one  room  to 
another  •  Exclusive  accessory  Rewind  Take-up 
alloi?v’s  filmstrips  to  be  rewound  automatically  into 
storage  containers. 

School  Masters,  available  in  500  and  750  watt 
manual  or  remote  control  models,  are  priced  from 
$84.50.  For  additional  information  see  your  Graflex 
AV  dealer.  Or,  write  Dept.  OV-31,  Graflex,  Inc., 
Rochester  3,  N.  Y.  A  subsidiary  of  General  Preci¬ 
sion  Equipment  Corporation. 

*Trade  Mark.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

GRAFLEX 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

OVERVIEW 
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A  r  c  h  i  b  a  I d  B  .  Shaw 


WE  THINK  \VK  know  the  tall  man  when  we  see  one, 
even  while  we  recognize  that  tallness  is  rclati\e. 
Wilt  Chainherlin  is  tall.  So  is  Dad  to  his  young  children. 
Si.x  feet  was  tall  on  the  basketball  court  in  the  twenties. 
Hut  we're  trying  not  to  talk  alxiut  the  preeminent  presi¬ 
dent,  the  superior  superintendent,  or  even  the  top  teacher 
as  though  they  were  anywhere  nearly  so  easily  or  uni- 
\ersally  identifiable.  If  you'd  like  to  try  out  another 
analogy,  how  about  the  perfect  wife? 

Let's  take  wives  (as  a  class,  of  course;  most  of  us  have 
already  taken  one  each) .  What  are  the  identifiable 
marks  of  the  jierfect  wife?  How  can  we  find  them? 

One  way  is  to  call  together  some  top-notch  stK'ial  sci¬ 
ence  researchers  and  put  them  to  work.  Let  them  ex¬ 
amine  the  literature,  then  analyze  great  wives  of  history. 
Draw  up  lists  of  characteristics.  Submit  the  lists  to 
juries  of  experts  in  psychology,  anthrojxilogy,  human  re¬ 
lations,  and  as  many  other  disciplines  as  ingenuity  and 
the  faculty  roster  can  involve.  Refer  to  a  citizens  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  Take  an  opinion  poll  from  a  care¬ 
fully  selected,  statistically  reliable  cross-section  of  the 
population.  Discard  non-discriminating  items.  Work  up 
check-lists.  Test  them.  Revise  them.  Make  a  master 
rating-scale. 

Now  let's  go  home  and  try  it  on  our  wives.  (Or  do 
we  know  better?)  Some  of  us  have  wives  who  suit  our 
private  definitions  of  perfection  at  least  some  of  the 
time — and  what  wife  is  perfect  all  the  time? 

Perfect  for  whom?  When?  In  what  culture  and  sub¬ 
culture?  Under  what  special  circumstances,  in  what 
setting?  (Who  was  it  said  every  man  needs  four  wives?) 

Is  this  a  fair  analogy?  Is  the  great  chancellor  of  a  huge 
state  university  great  all  the  time?  Is  he  the  same  “great” 
as  the  great  president  of  a  private  college?  Of  an  iv7- 
t wined  New  England  college  for  women  as  of  Antioch? 
Or  Princeton?  Of  Olivet,  or  Scripps,  or  Duke?  Or  Long 
Island  University,  or  Stanford?  Is  he  the  same  “great” 
as  his  great  predecessor,  vintage  1891?  Or  1931? 

How  about  the  superior  superintendent?  How  would 
Washburne  have  done  in  Fall  River  in  the  1930's?  Is 
“superior”  the  same  for  all  settings?  Or  does  it  take  a 
different  person  to  fit  Philadelphia,  Portland,  and  Potawa- 
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tomi?  Savannah  and  Sacramento?  Uhicago  and  C’he- 
nango  Falls?  New  Orleans  and  New  Hyde  Park?  Nis- 
kayuna  and  Natchez?  .Are  the  things-in-common  what 
count,  or  is  it  the  man  for  the  times,  for  the  job? 

Is  Tom  Tuttle  a  top  teacher?  Or  is  he  highly  effective 
in  Farmington,  in  Javez  Junior  High  School,  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  school  setting,  with  those  classes — and  most  of 
the  time?  Put  him  o\er  at  Edgewixid  in  front  of  a  first 
grade.  Or  set  him  to  teaching  honors  sections  in  the 
senior  high.  Mo\e  him  to  Mobile.  Transfer  him  from 
Boston  Latin  to  Regional  High.  If  he  makes  a  “top" 
rating  in  any  one  of  these  places  it  will  lx-  for  a  quite 
different  set  of  characteristics,  \astly  different  perfor¬ 
mance. 

It's  not  that  Tom  Tuttle  wouldn't  be  the  same  fine 
person.  Nor  that  many  conifx'tencies  and  experiences 
are  not  transferrable.  But  each  place  and  time  has  its 
own  social  setting — a  different  community,  unique  cul¬ 
ture,  educational  expectations,  tradition,  faculty  feeling, 
and  kinds  of  leadership.  Six-year-olds  require  different 
cpialities  from  sixteens,  literature  from  science,  sophisti¬ 
cated  suburbanites  from  either  their  mining  or  their 
street-arab  cousins. 

.\  few  months  ago  Overview  ran  a  report  by  Dr. 
O'Brien  on  ibm’s  management,  evaluation  program.  He 
stressed  as  a  basic  principle  unswervingly  applied  that  it 
was  performance  being  evaluated,  the  job  the  man  was 
doing  in  the  assigned  position  for  the  stated  period. 

It's  much  more  than  our  own  view  that  the  ancient 
admonition,  “Judge  not,”  is  still  the  authentic  voice  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  of  charity.  It  is  not  to  us  to  whom 
the  servant  must  account  for  the  talents  entrusted  him. 
By  his  works  we  know  him. 

To  one  view  the  perfection  of  wives,  the  preeminence 
of  presidents,  the  superiority  of  superintendents,  and  the 
topnotch-ness  of  teachers  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  responses  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
a  time,  a  place,  and  a  setting.  Because  we  are  so  human 
in  our  judgment,  we  have  to  try  the  harder  to  remember 
to  say  that  Tom  Tuttle  is  now  doing  a  superior  job  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  to  Farmington’s  junior  high 
school  children — not  that  he  is  a  “superior  teacher.”  • 
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No  need  to  remind  you.  It’s  more  important  than  ever  that  your  typing  students  gain 
skill  on  electric  typewriters.  Up-to-the-minute  administrators  know  that  business 
firms  are  replacing  manual  machines  with  electrics;  that  more  and  more  of  your 
graduating  students  will  find  the  beautiful  new  Royal  Electric  on  their  very  first  jobs. 

But  are  your  classrooms  equipped  with  enough  electric  typewriters  to  give  your 
students  effective  electric  typewriter  training?  Is  the  number  of  machines  you  have 
now  sufficient  for  both  your  beginners  and  advanced  students?  Your  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  and  demonstrate  the  modern 
new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own  classroom  or  office. 

Valuable,  too:  these  two  booklets  for  teacher  and  student— Electric  Typ¬ 
ing  Methods  for  the  Teacher  and  Electric  Keyboard  Mastery,  designed 
as  part  of  Royal’s  services  to  business  education.  Send  coupon  today.  electric 


01961  ROYAL  Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation.  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


Royal  McBee  Corporation,  School  Typewriter  Department,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  free  copies  of  “Electric  Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher”  and  “Electric  Keyboard  Mastery.” 

□  Please  have  the  Royal  Representative  give  my  school  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  typewriter. 


NAMK- 

TITLE: 

SCHOOL: 

CITY: 

STATE:. 
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Danger  of  a  Prolonged  Crisis 

Events  have  happened  so  fast  since  1914  it  has  been 
nearly  impossible  for  ns  to  retain  reasonable  prospective. 

After  the  First  World  War,  blow  followed  blow.  Wil¬ 
son's  vision  of  a  united  nations  was  rejected.  The  wild 
“normalcy”  of  the  twenties  ended  in  the  economic  crash 
that  preceded  a  world-wide  depression.  Patholotrically- 
led  totalitarian  sates  rose  throughout  the  world  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  incomparably  destructive  Second  World 
War  whose  ending  ushered  in  the  .\tomic  Age.  Out  of 
the  disillusion  arose  the  power  of  modem  communism. 
The  garish  prosjx'rity  of  the  post-war  years  flourished 
in  the  nightmarish  setting  of  the  nticlear  arms  race. 

This  prolonged  crisis  may  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  whole  framework  of  education.  'I'he  urgent  demand 
to  accept  and  somehow  educate  increasing  numbers  of 
students  countered  by  the  strident  criticisms  aimed  at 
educational  methods  and  content  have  put  many  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  defensive,  made  them  irritable,  short¬ 
sighted,  afraid.  Each  pressure  makes  them  shift  position 
in  search  of  the  ea.sy  answer  that  will  satisfy  the  im¬ 
mediate  demand. 

More  serious  than  this,  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  leads 
us  to  make  a  false  diagnosis  of  our  predicament.  We  con- 
tlude  by  some  strange  logic  that  modem  man  can  be 
sa\ed  by  more  scientific  training  and  stiffer  academic 
programs.  We  don’t  cjuestion  that  technical  competence 
is  reejuired  for  our  nation’s  material  progress,  perhaps 
even  sur\ival.  But  more  fundamental  is  the  quality  of 
life  which  makes  material  progress  meaningful — a 
healthy  mind  and  body,  full  development  of  mental 
power,  ability  to  live  and  work  creatively  with  people,  a 
relation  to  the  Infinite  which  gives  meaning  to  life,  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  beauty  and  truth. 

Before  we  plunge  headlong  into  curriculum  and 
rnetluKls  overhaul  stimulated  by  the  tension  of  the  times, 
we  must  answer  a  basic  question;  How  can  we  best  edu¬ 
cate  in  terms  of  the  democratic  processes  so  vital  to 
America’s  vision  for  mankind? — E.  V.  Pullias,  professor 
of  education.  University  of  Southern  California. 

Guns  for  Young-uns? 

We  were  frankly  taken  aback  to  receive  an  attractive 
lxx)klet  entitled  “Marksmanship  for  Young  Shooters” 
which  was  prominently  identified  as  coming  from  a 
prestigious  educational  association.  The  sub-title  “The 
Air  Rifle  as  an  Instructional  I'ool”  did  nothing  to  re¬ 
assure  us.  Its  sponsoring  committee  included  (along 
with  the  Training  Service  Director  of  Daisy  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company)  two  elementary  principals  and  an  ele¬ 


mentary  teacher  besides  the  physical  education  p)eople 
representing  aapher. 

Although  we’re  troubled  by  the  implications  of  tie-up 
between  a  respected  arm  of  the  nea  and  a  commercial 
interest — expressed  in  the  statement  of  indebtedness  to 
the  manufacturer  for  the  art  work  and  implied  in  the 
promotion  of  the  specific  product — we  pass  that  over. 
What  really  shook  us  was  the  activity  itself  and  the  age- 
group  (6-11)  toward  which  it  was  directed. 

Are  we  over-sentimental  when  we  question  a  booklet 
“especially  prepared  to  show  how  the  teaching  of  the 
spring-type  air  rifle  can  be  incorporated  very  easily  into 
the  school  curriculum”  which  will  “be  of  practical  as¬ 
sistance  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools”?  If  so,  we 
have  company  in  many  elementary  schools  where  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Woody  Woodchuck  are  old  friends. 

In  good  f>edagogical  fashion  the  booklet  lists  specific 
areas  of  the  elementary  curriculum  where  shooting  in- 
stniction  can  be  correlated.  It  goes  on  to  suggest  an  out¬ 
door  demonstration  area  in  which  the  child  progresses 
(properly  super\ised,  of  course)  with  gun  at  the  ready 
past  mockups  of  woodchuck,  rabbit,  bird,  and  dog  (don’t 
shoot  the  dog!). 

Is  this  the  tough  curriculum?  Or  is  it  a  necessary 
toughening  of  our  soft  generation?  Is  it  the  way  to  get 
young  children  aware  of  and  excited  alx)ut  our  great 
outdoors?  Is  it  outdoor  education? 

What  to  Do  When  You  Run  out  of  Money 

The  hardest  and  most  heart-rending  decisions  are 
made  when  there  just  isn't  enough  money  for  what  you 
really  believe  is  a  minimum  educational  provision.  We 
recall  trying  to  decide  whether  we’d  rather  yield  on  class 
size  and  teacher  load  or  on  teacher  salaries.  But  our 
heart  goes  out  to  the  Alabama  school  districts  which  have 
been  short-changed  on  payments  from  the  state.  (Legis¬ 
lative  appropriations  w'ere  not  matched  by  income,  and 
hence  have  been  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.) 

One  desperate  board,  on  the  recommendation  of  its 
equally  troubled  superintendent,  has  asked  each  one  of 
the  3,960  students  enrolled  in  the  “free”  public  schools 
to  bring  in  five  dollars  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
continuation  of  school  for  the  full  year. 

We  admire  the  clinging  to  the  ideal  of  a  full  year 
for  every  child.  We  deplore  the  erosion  of  the  free-ness 
of  public  education.  But  most  of  all  we  suffer  with  that 
fine  superintendent  and  board  faced  with  so  anachronis¬ 
tic  a  choice.  Can’t  Alabama  really  somehow  afford  full 
fare  in  its  public  education? 

How  Glasgow  Does  It 

It  is  reported  that  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  gone  on 
short  session  rather  than  fill  vacant  teaching  positions 
with  under-qualified  people.  They  feel  that  employing 
unqualified  teachers  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  children 
and  a  seeming  reversal  of  long  insistence  that  education 
ultimately  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  • 
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Here  is  12-point  proof  of  uniform  temperature! 

Full  perimeter  air  distribution  assures  room-wide  circulation 


Twelve  thermocouples  (laboratory  devices  for 
measuring  tem|)erature)  scattered  throughout  the 
occupied  area  of  this  classroom  show  a  reading  of 
74°  at  the  recorder  in  the  foreground.  This  is  further 
proof  that  the  I.iennox  Comfort  Curtain®  system 
provides  the  complete  air  circulation  necessary  to 
maintain  a  uniform  temjierature  throughout  the 
entire  room.  Only  Comfort  Curtain  provides  a 
“curtain”  of  rising  air  over  the  entire  outer  wall 
and  windows  ...  at  uniform  velocity.  It  sets  all  of 
the  air  in  the  room  into  gentle  motion  to  eliminate 


hot  spots,  cold  spots,  drafts  and  stale  air.  Individual 
“Day-Nite”  thermostats  maintain  room-wide  tem- 
|)eratures  within  '  2°  of  setting.  “No-occupancy” 
settings  permit  substantial  fuel  savings.  Because 
each  classroom  has  its  own  self-contained  system, 
future  building  expansion  is  simplified.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  Comfort  Curtain  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  use  with  all  types  of  heat  sources,  write 
LENNOX,  522  S.  12th  Ave.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
If  more  convenient,  call  your  nearest  Ijennox  office 
and  ask  for  a  technical  representative  to  call. 


LENNOX 


C1961  Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  founded  1895;  Marshalltown  and  Des  Moines,  la.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Columbus,  O.; 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Ft.  Worth;  Los  Angeles;  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Canada:  Toronto,  Calgary,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg. 


Don’t  let  YOUR  classroom  plans 
include  hot  spots  and  cold  drafts! 
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LENNOX 

Comfort  Curtain® 
provides  fuii  room 
air  distribution 

Individual  thermostats  provide 
desired  thermal  environment 
throughout  each  classroom . . . 
regardless  of  occupancy  or  activity. 
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Wellerwood  Elementary  School 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Colton-Hornbach  Associates.  Architect 


An  air  processing  unit  in  each  of  the  ten  class¬ 
rooms  controls,  blends  and  filters  precise 
amounts  of  fresh  outdoor  air,  heated  air,  and 
return  air,  as  called  for  by  the  room  thermostat. 
This  air  is  distributed  uniformly,  through  func¬ 
tional  bookshelf  ducts  along  the  entire  length  of 
each  classroom’s  exterior  wall,  to  assure  full-room 
circulation.  Since  each  room  is  indep)endently 
controlled,  the  temperature  level  throughout  the 
room  can  be  immediately  adjusted  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  their  activities,  and  outside 
weather  conditions.  This  individual  operation 
also  makes  after-hours  use  of  any  room  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  total  heating  and  ventilating  cost 
of  $1.07  per  sq.  ft.  included  gas-fired  heating 
units  located  in  approved  heater  rooms  between 
every  two  classrooms.  The  need  for  a  central 
heating  plant  and  expensive  duct  or  piping 
system  was  eliminated. 
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ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


Education  Expenditures 

And  the  Economic  Growth  Rate 

Thk  quantity  of  goods  and  services  produced  last 
year  reached  an  all-time  high — $.'>05  billion.  This  was 
some  $20  billion  more  than  had  ever  been  produced  be¬ 
fore.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  a  disappointing  year,  perhaps 
l)ecause  of  the  e.xtravagant  expectations  that  had  been 
built  up  for  the  1960's.  But  no  economy  can  advance  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate  indefinitely — there  must  be  pe¬ 
riods  of  relatively  slow  growth  and  consolidations  of 
former  gains. 

Our  economy  is  in  the  process  of  going  through  a 
small  inventory  adjustment.  Moving  from  adding  to  in¬ 
ventory  to  using  up  inventory  has  reduced  production 
perhaps  as  much  as  $10  or  even  $15  billion.  But  unless 
businessmen  l)ecome  discouraged  or  the  international 
situation  deteriorates  further,  there  should  be  a  pickup 
in  business  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  authorities 
think  that  the  economy  will  be  producing  goods  at  the 
rate  of  $520  billion  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the 
rate  of  $550  billion  by  the  end  of  1962.  Certainly  there 
is  no  rea.son  to  assume  that  the  basic  productive  capacity 
of  the  country  will  not  continue  to  grow.  \Ve  should  man¬ 
age  to  get  a  growth  of  2  or  3  percent  this  year,  and  per¬ 
haps  3  or  4  percent  next  year.  But  the  aim  cannot  be 
just  to  increase  the  production  of  gocxls  and  services,  but 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  this  country  really 
needs. 

Total  expenditures  for  schools  last  year  increased  6  to 
7  percent — twice  that  of  the  national  income.  This  means 
the  school  expenditures  took  that  much  larger  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pieople's  income.  There  will  be  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  going  to  school  this 
year  and  another  3  or  4  percent  rise  in  salaries.  Together 
these  could  bring  alx)ut  an  additional  6  or  7  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  schcx)l  expenditures.  This  would  mean  a  still 
j  larger  percentage  of  people’s  incomes  going  to  education. 

I  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  money  comes 
I  from  local,  state,  or  federal  sources.  It  simply  adds  up  to 
!  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  people’s  income 
I  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  education.  As  income  rises, 

1  diere  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done.  In  very  poor 
'  countries,  almost  all  of  the  money  has  to  go  to  food.  As 
!  they  become  richer,  more  money  can  be  spent  on  hous- 
j  ing,  clothing,  and  transportation.  As  national  incomes 
j  rise  still  further,  larger  percentages  can  go  to  such  items 
as  health  services  and  education. 

I  We  are  far  from  the  limit  of  the  percentage  that  can 
go  for  education.  The  increasing  national  income  going 
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BIOSCOPE 

MODEL  60  MICROPROJEGOR 
THREE  PRECISION  INSTRUMENTS  IN  ONE 


1. A  precision  lOx,  20x,  30x 
microprojector 

2.  A  table  top  projector  for 
small  study  groupings 

3.  A  projector  of  more  than 
1,000  times  magnification 

All  for  the  price  of  a  single 
fine  microscope 

For  research,  sciences,  lec¬ 
tures,  group  study.  Model  60 
Bioscope  yyith  three  objectives, 
eyepiece,  and  polarizers 

$165.00 

Mechanical  Stage  (Optional) 

$24.50 


THREE  POPULAR  MICROSCOPES  •  TO 
MEET  ALMOST  ANY  EDUCATIONAL  NEED 


Model  HS-I  with 
fitted  carrying  case 
$99.50 

Especially  popular 
for  high  schools  and 
colleges.  4x,  lOx, 
40x  color  coded  and 
coated  obiectives, 
lOx  eyepiece  locked 
in.  Plastic  carrying 
case.  Versatile  sub¬ 
stage  lamp  $9.00. 


Dissecting  Microscope 

$29  50 

Excellent  for  dissecting  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  low  power 
microscope  for  lower 
grades. 


Model  MED  vyith  professional 
carrying  case  $236.00 

Meets  specifications  of  almost 
all  medical  schools.  Very 
good  for  research.  Extra  large 
sturdy  14"  high.  lOx,  40x, 
lOOx  oil  immersion  objectives, 
all  achromatic  and  color 
coded.  Wide  field  locked  in 
lOx  eyepiece.  Coarse  and  fine 
adjustment. 


ELEMENTARY  SLIDE  KIT 


Very  good  for  lovyer 
grades.  Attractive  kit  in 
wood  case  cantains  50 
prepared  specimens  with 
blank  slides,  plastic  cover 
glasses,  one  dissection  set 
.  .  .  $24.50.  Other  special 
microscope  slide  sets  also 
available. 


DISCOUNTS  ON  ALL  ITEMS  IN  QUANTITY  LOTS 


For  more  information  circle  OV-212  on  last  page 
or  write  directly  to:  D.  W.  Hodges,  Bioscope  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  1492,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Economic  Scene  (continued) 

to  education  should  be  a  powerful  factor  in  expanding; 
the  national  income  e\en  more.  As  more  money  is  spent 
for  education,  training,  and  research,  the  income  of  the 
country  should  rise.  Even  higher  percentages  can  be  spent 
for  education,  and  this,  in  turn,  should  bring  even  further 
increases  in  national  income. 

E\  en  our  unemployment  problem  is  closely  tied  in  with 
our  decisions  regarding  education  and  training.  Most  of 
our  five  million  unemployed  have  either  limited  educa¬ 
tional  training  or  the  kind  of  training  that  is  in  low  de¬ 
mand.  Rapid  advances  in  national  income  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  rapid  rise  in  efficiency  in  many  occupations, 
riiis  means  that  many  new  occupations  and  services  must 
be  established  every  year. 

The  jxissibility  of  expanding  and  building  these  new 
occupations  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  le\  el  of  educational 
training  of  the  people.  We  will  have  to  develop  much 
better  methods  than  we  have  now  to  anticipate  where 
these  changes  are  going  to  come,  and  retrain  the  people 
for  them.  We  are  also  going  to  ha\e  to  take  much  more 
agressive  steps  than  we  have  in  the  past  to  see  that  the 
number  of  new  occupations  is  adequate  to  pro\ide  jobs 
for  the  peojjle  released  from  obsolete  jobs.  These  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  are  difficult,  but  they  are  not  beyond 
the  range  of  capacity  for  a  highly  educated  and  highly 
trained  society. — Harold  F.  Olark. 


Representative  Bond  issues 


(From  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  31,  1961) 


School  District  or  College 

Arrit.  in 

Moody 

Net  '  r 

Millions 

Rating 

Interest 

Ariz:  Maricopa  Co  Elcin  #6 

.$1,239 

Baa 

3.0792 

Cal:  Cerritos  Jr  Col 

2.3 

Baa 

3.8614 

.Mhambra  City  High 

4.469 

.\a 

3.2387 

Frcemont  Union  High 

3.3 

Baa 

3.815 

Pittsburg  Unified 

3. 

.\ 

3.4192 

Fla:  Sta  Rosa  Spec  Tax  #1 

1 

*Baa 

3.8196 

111:  DuPage  Co  \'ill  F’ark 

Jr  HS  #4.'i 

1.3 

Baa 

3.6228 

Ky:  .Morehead  State  Col 

( Bldg  Rev) 

1.425 

NR 

4.04595 

Lincoln  Parish 

U.8 

A 

3.6473 

j  .04 

.\ 

3.79 

Mich:  Livonia 

4.44 

Baa 

4.0253 

Howell 

1.25 

A 

3.5188 

Miss:  Hattiesburg  Mun 

Separate 

1.835 

A 

3.59934 

Mo:  St  Louis  Co,  Ferguson 

F’lorissant  No  R-2 

2. 

A 

3.31 

NJ :  Mount  Holly  Tp 

1.1 

*Baa 

3.71 

NY:  Ulysses  etc  Cent  #  1 

1.2 

A 

3.46 

Huntington,  Smithtown 

Baa 

3.58 

Un  Free  #10 

6.386 

Aa 

3.124 

Ohio:  Toledo 

6. 

Aa 

3.1295 

Columbus 

7. 

Baa 

3.8850 

Tex:  Garland  Ind 

Il'ar/i.' Spokane  Co  #81 

1. 

2.1 

Aa 

3.1429 

* — provisional  NR — none  assigned 

Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 
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OVERVIEW 


CONCENTRIC  ACTION 


a  faster, 

smoother,  more  efficient  job  with  nooperatorfatigue. 
It  results  from  centering  all  weight  over  the  machine's 
exact  center  of  gravity  . .  .  directly  transferring  power 
down  a  “straight-line  design"  of  motor,  gears, 
through  the  brush  to  the  work  surface.  The  machine 
self-controls  its  own  action,  eliminates  bucking  and 
whipping.  More  power  is  delivered  evenly  to  the 
working  face.  The  machine  will  operate  on  the  tough¬ 
est  jobs  24  hours  a  day,  everyday— without  over¬ 
heating.  See  it  demonstrated !  Pickyourtoughest  job! 


TORNADO  VACUUMS 
Model  400— one  machine 
performs  79  cost  cutting 
jobs  Big  power  and 
capacity.  Wet  and  dry 
picK-up  Also  small 
area  machines 


THK  TORNADO  iHO  \ 
SEHIKS  FL(K)H 
M.\CHINE  inlnxluces  a 
major  breakthrough  in 
stamina,  efheicney  ami 
ease  of  use.  Tir  rubliing  floors 
or  rugs,  stripiring,  axing 
and  polishing  are  a  new  •N 
exi>erience. 

Arailable  in  7.5,  17,  I'J  and  / 
22  inch  brush  spreads  .  .  .  U 
u-ilh  a  host  of  new  safctfi  it 
and  conirnience  if 

features,  loo!  ff 


Xeir,  FREE 
brochure  i 


RREI  ER  ELECTRIC  MFC..  CO. 
5088  No.  Ravenswood  .\ve. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Send  your  new  brochure  on  the  Tornado  •ZSO  Series  Floor  Machines. 


Name. 


TORNADO  130 
SERIES 
Big  machine 
quality  and 
performance  in  a 
compact  size 
for  small  area 
users.  Budget 


Company 


.Address. 


.State. 


“Will  our  new  laboratory 
require  special  sinks  for 
special  corrosives? 
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Not  if  you  are  careful  to  specify  U.  S.  Chemical 
Porcelain  Sinks.  For  these  are  the  laboratory 
sinks  with  time-proven  ability  to  handle  all  cor¬ 
rosives  safely. 

Years  of  continuous  service  in  leading  hospitals, 
universities  and  industrial  laboratories  throughout 
the  world  attest  to  the  everlasting  durability  of 
solid  chemical  porcelain  under  all  types  of  cor¬ 
rosive  conditions.  Acids,  alkalies,  caustics,  solvents 
— hot  or  cold,  mixed  or  concentrated — a  “U.  S.” 
sink  handles  them  all.  Commonly  used  cleaning 
solutions  (such  as  potassium  chromate  and  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid )  which  may  attack  other 


materials  cannot  harm  “U.  S.”  porcelain  sinks. 
With  normal  routine  rinsing  even  hydrofluoric 
acid  presents  no  special  problem. 

Scratch-resistant,  stain-free,  smooth  “mist  gray,” 
“surf-green”  or  sparkling  white  glazed  surfaces 
assure  a  lifetime  of  beauty.  No  honing  or  scouring 
is  ever  required.  High  mechanical  strength  and 
superior  heat-shock  resistance  for  years  of  reliable^ 
maintenance-free  service. 

Your  Laboratory  Furniture  Dealer  can  give  you  com¬ 
plete  details.  See  him  or  write  for  your  free  copy  of 
new  Bulletin  L-8R  describing  over  50  standard  sizes 
and  many  styles. 


CHEMICAL  CERAMICS  DIVISION 


U.  S.  STdilEWARE 


AKRON  9,  OHIO 
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OVERVIEW 


LATE  HEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  93-101. 


THINKING  MACHINE:  An  electronic  brain  cell 
capable  of  making  intelligent  decisions  and  issuing 
proper  commands — a  true  thinking  machine — is 
being  developed  by  a  Virginia  manufacturer. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Air  Force’s  Air  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Command,  Melpar  Inc.  of 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  is  conducting  experiments  prior 
to  actual  fabrication  of  a  working  model.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  called  arton  (for  artificial  neuron). 

The  machine’s  learning  capacity,  explains  Melpar 
president  Edward  M.  Bostick,  will  be  stimulated 
through  reward  and  punishment  signals.  The  elec¬ 
tronic  unit  will  be  fed  information  and  directed  to 
a  recommended  course  of  action.  Wrong  decisions 
will  be  followed  by  a  signal  designating  punish¬ 
ment  ;  right  answers  will  provoke  another  signal  or 
reward. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  its  experiences  will  teach 
it  in  time  to  handle  signals  on  the  basis  of  its  past 
“learnings.” 

The  overall  goal,  Bostick  said,  is  to  try  to  develop 
extremely  versatile  machines  that  solve  problems 
without  being  told  how.  These  machines  would  be 
capable  of  being  organized  by  raw  input  data  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  environment. 

*  *  m 

PERIPATETIC  SCIENTISTS:  Students  and 
other  residents  of  Arizona  are  learning  more  about 
science  from  top-flight  people  in  the  field  on  a  first¬ 
hand  basis.  Reason :  the  Traveling  Science  Institute 
of  the  Arizona  Academy  of  Science  which  provides 
lecturers  who  travel  to  high  schools  throughout  the 
state. 

The  lecturers — members  of  state  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  faculties  and  employees  of  state  industries 
— present  non-technical  public  lectures  in  various 
fields  of  science.  In  some  cases,  demonstration  kits 
used  by  visiting  scientists  are  loaned  to  local  teach¬ 
ers  for  further  use  in  their  classes. 

The  service,  provided  free  to  the  participating 
schools,  is  underwritten  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

*  *  * 

NO  SHORTAGE  OF  IDEAS:  With  Congress  in 
session  for  barely  two  months,  it’s  become  evident 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  legislation  introduced  to 
aid  education.  Most  serious  challenge  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  plan  is  a  measure  introduced  by  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  and  five  other  sena¬ 
tors. 

The  Cooper  bill,  a  $3.4  billion,  four-year  proposal, 
would  assist  the  states  in  financing  a  minimum 
foundation  program  of  public  school  education.  Fed¬ 


eral  grants  would  be  used  for  teachers’  salaries, 
school  construction,  or  other  school  needs.  Chief 
difference  between  this  bill  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  plan  is  that  it  would  funnel  substantially 
more  money  into  the  southern  states,  and  could  con¬ 
ceivably  win  support  of  Dixie  lawmakers  otherwise 
opposed  to  federal  school  aid. 

It  is  significant  that  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright 
(D-Ark.)  is  one  of  the  bill’s  co-sponsors.  Others  are 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R-NY),  Sen.  George  Aiken 
(R-Vt.),  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Calif.),  and  Sen. 
Hiram  L.  Fong  (R-Hawaii). 

Higher  income  states  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
$20  for  each  public  school  child  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years.  Larger  grants  would  go  to  eighteen  low- 
income  states,  which  cannot  now  meet  average  edu¬ 
cation  costs  from  state  and  local  sources.  Grants  to 
these  states  would  be  scaled  directly  to  the  “educa¬ 
tion  gap”  between  their  resources  and  a  desirable 
minimum  level  of  education.  The  plan  is  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Taft  bill,  which  Cooper  co¬ 
sponsored  in  1947  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  minimum  foundation  bill  is 
$700  million  the  first  year,  rising  to  $1  billion  the 
fourth  year. 

However,  expected  to  receive  Administration 
endorsement  is  a  bill  introduced  earlier  by  Sen.  Pat 
McNamara  (D-Mich.),  which  is  almost  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
This  would  authorize  spending  $900  million  a  year 
for  two  years,  with  the  money  to  be  used  by  the 
states  for  any  purpose.  Both  bills  would  require 
states  to  match  a  percentage  of  the  federal  grant. 
Whereas  the  Cooper  bill  would  allocate  larger 
grants  to  the  lowest  and  highest  income  states,  the 
McNamara  bill  would  tend  to  favor  the  middle  in¬ 
come  states. 

Introduction  of  the  Cooper  bill  is  a  further  sign 
that  liberal  Republicans  have  abandoned  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  philosophy  of  providing  money  to  underwrite 
financing  of  local  school  construction  bonds. 

•  A  bill  for  federal  aid  for  school  construction 
only  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Minority 
leader  Dirksen  of  Illinois.  This  would  authorize  $1 
billion  over  a  four-year  period. 

•  Income  tax  exemptions  for  parents  sending 
children  to  college  were  proposed  by  Rep.  Dave 
Martin  (R-Neb.).  The  bill  would  allow  parents  a 
$1,000  exemption  for  each  child  they  are  financing 
at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

•  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn.)  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  college  scholarships,  tuition  tax 
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credits,  and  student  loan  insurance.  Scholarships 
would  range  from  $500  to  $1,500  based  on  merit  and 
need.  Tax  credit  would  range  up  to  30  percent  of 
tuition  payments. 

•  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D-Tex.)  and  Sen. 
Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa.)  proposed  a  measure  providing 
for  loans  and  grants  to  colleges  for  the  construction 
of  new  classrooms  and  other  academic  facilities. 

•  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  offered  a  college 
aid  bill  that  would  provide  government  insured  stu¬ 
dent  loans  and  grant  an  extra  $600  income  tax  ex¬ 
emption  to  parents  of  full-time  students. 

•  Hearings  on  bills  to  extend  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  federal  aid  to  education  in  areas  overburdened 
by  federal  installations  have  begun  before  the 
House  sub-committee  on  general  education.  Chair¬ 
man  Cleveland  Bailey  (D-W.  Va.)  expects  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  expires  in  June,  to  be  continued. 

•  Administration  support  has  been  promised  for 
a  series  of  bills  to  be  introduced  by  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams  (D-NJ)  to  provide  federal  aid  for  the 

^schooling  of  migrant  farm  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Williams  is  drafting  legislation  to  provide  fed¬ 
eral  funds  to  compensate  states  for  the  education  of 
children  for  whom  there  is  no  established  tax  base 
(such  as  a  home)  and  for  the  operation  of  summer 
schools  especially  for  migrant  families. 

*  *  * 

NEW  CONANT  STUDY:  A  two-year  study  of 
teacher  training  will  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant  as  soon  as  he  delivers  his  final  report  on 
the  American  high  school  to  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  this  summer.  The  foundation  has  granted  Con¬ 
ant  $300,000  for  his  latest  investigation  of  American 
education. 

The  study  will  cover  teacher  preparation  for 
kindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  Conant  plans  to 
“wander  through”  a  dozen  representative  types  of 
teacher  training  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
during  the  first  year  and  spend  the  second  working 
on  a  report  he  hopes  will  “quiet  somewhat  the  dis¬ 
cord  in  this  field.”  His  report  will  indicate  minimum 
standards  for  the  education  of  teachers  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  local,  state,  and  regional  authorities. 

*  *  * 

ANTI  UN-AMERICAN :  One  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  of  all  the  numerous  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  is  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities.  At  many  times  during  its  stormy  history  it 
has  been  accused  of  witch-hunting  and  with  curtail¬ 
ing  academic  freedom.  Most  recently  it  has  been 
confronted  with  a  petition  by  a  group  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  seekirg  the  abolition  of  the  investigating 
group. 

Last  month,  the  tables  were  turned  when  a  group 
of  139  college  administrators  and  teachers  came  to 
the  committee’s  defense.  In  a  statement  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  educators  commended  the  committee’s 
work  and  urged  that  it  receive  “all  appropriations 
and  powers  necessary  for  a  more  searching  investi¬ 


gation  of  the  international  communist  conspiracy  in 
the  United  States.” 

The  statement  maintains  that  the  great  majority 
of  this  country’s  scholars  and  teachers  are  loyal  to 
the  U.  S.  and  that  they  deplore  the  efforts  of  a 
“vociferous  .  .  .  organized  minority”  to  undermine 
the  investigative  activities  of  Congress  in  the  name 
of  the  academic  profession. 

In  an  accompanying  letter,  it  was  intimated  that 
strong  pressure  was  being  exerted  against  other  fac¬ 
ulty  members  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the 
endorsement  of  the  Committee’s  activities. 

*  *  * 

AUDIO-VISUAL  DIRECTORY:  Over  1,000  mod¬ 
els  of  all  types  of  audio-visual  equipment  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  latest  edition  of  “The  Audio-Visual 
Equipment  Directory,”  just  published  by  the 
National  Audio-Visual  Association.  The  289-page 
directory  adds  three  new  sections  on  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  classroom  radios,  and  instructional  televi¬ 
sion,  according  to  its  editor  James  W.  Hulfish,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

CONSOLIDATION :  In  the  continuing  battle  to 
eliminate  unnecessarily  small  school  districts,  Kan¬ 
sas’  Gov.  John  Anderson  has  proposed  that  the 
legislature  withhold  state  aid  to  elementary  schools 
enrolling  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  and  to  high 
schools  enrolling  fewer  than  fifty.  The  plan  would 
become  effective  after  1962. 

Kansas  has  627  elementary  schools  and  145  high 
schools  that  would  be  affected. 

*  *  * 

NEWSPAPERS  HELP:  A  project  to  improve 
teaching  of  current  events  in  Los  Angeles  public 
schools  has  been  started  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  cooperation  with  the  city  school  system. 

Key  to  the  program,  says  publisher  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler,  is  teaching  direction  and  orientation  toward 
current  classroom  needs.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  teachers  board  of  consultants  made  up  of 
current  events  teachers  selected  by  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  school  system. 

Weekly  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  paper’s 
director  of  educational  services  to  prepare  weekly 
study  guides  and  monthly  research  reports.  These 
study  guides,  coded  for  grade  level  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  will  be  distributed  throughout  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  the  system. 

Monthly  illustrated  research  reports  on  subjects 
of  special  interest  will  be  prepared  by  the  Times 
editorial  research  department  and  will  also  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  student  in  a  current  events  class. 

Supplementary  material,  including  reprints  of 
regular  news  items  and  other  booklets  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  will  be  provided  when  teachers  think  it  will 
fill  a  need. 

*  *  * 

PUBLISHING  MERGERS:  Rapid  pace  of  merg¬ 
ers  in  textbook  publishing  continues  to  reduce  the 
number  of  individual  companies  in  the  field.  Latest 
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merger  has  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.  ac¬ 
quiring  Mentzer  Bush  &  Co.  of  Chicago  through  an 
exchange  of  stock. 

Publications  of  Mentzer  Bush  include  science  and 
religion  textbooks  used  in  Catholic  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Holt  publishes  general  trade  books, 
textbooks,  and  magazines. 

Holt  chairman  Edgar  T.  Rigg  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  editorial  and  sales  program  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  bulging  enroll¬ 
ments  in  Catholic  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
*  *  * 

NO  BOUNDARIES:  The  school  integration  con¬ 
troversy  crept  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  last 
month.  In  a  decision  expected  to  have  far-reaching 
ramifications  throughout  the  North,  Federal  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  ruled  that  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  must  desegregate  a  predominantly  Negro  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  The  school  involved — the  Lincoln 
School — enrolls  454  Negro  and  29  white  students. 

The  school  board  contends  that  the  school’s  com¬ 
position  was  determined  solely  by  the  makeup  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.  Judge 
Kaufman  claims  the  board  has  deliberately  gerry¬ 
mandered  the  school’s  attendance  zone  in  order  to 
exclude  nearly  all  white  students.  He  added:  “The 
neighborhood  school  policy  certainly  is  not  sacro¬ 
sanct.  It  cannot  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  confine 
Negroes  within  an  area  artihcally  delineated.” 

Going  one  step  further,  Judge  Kaufman  ruled  that 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  New  Rochelle  to 
transport  Negro  students  from  their  home  district 
to  schools  in  other  neighborhoods  in  order  to  wipe 
out  the  segregated  conditions. 

New  York  City,  of  which  New  Rochelle  is  a  sub¬ 
urb,  already  is  transferring  pupils  to  bring  about 
racial  mixing  in  its  schools.  Buses  are  used  to  trans¬ 
port  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  across  district  lines 
from  segregated  schools  in  their  neighborhoods  to 
schools  in  white  neighborhoods. 

This  one  phase  of  Judge  Kaufman’s  decision 
could  lead  to  wholesale  changes  in  the  public  school 
system.  Many  Northern  cities  admit  they  have  some 
segregated  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  Up  to 
now,  however,  they  have  been  able  to  justify  these 

BUILDINGS  &  BONDS: 

Interest  rates  and  building 
costs  held  steady  last  month. 

Interest  rates  averaged 
3.38%.  Cost  index  stood  at 
242.5. 


with  the  argument  that  they  were  created  by  segre¬ 
gated  housing  conditions.  Judge  Kaufman’s  deci¬ 
sion  could  result  in  large  scale  integration  in  cities 
such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  metro¬ 
politan  centers. 

In  Georgia,  the  admission  of  two  Negro  students 
to  the  previously  all-white  University  of  Georgia 
touched  off  a  chain  reaction  that  has  led  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  state’s  “massive  resistance”  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  S.  Ernest  Van¬ 
diver — who  would  rather  see  token  integration  than 
the  complete  shutdown  of  the  state’s  schools — the 
legislature  adopted  a  four-point  program  to  put  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  back  in  local  hands. 

The  measure  provides: 

•  Grants  from  state  and  local  school  funds  for 
pupils  who  choose  to  attend  private,  non-sectarian 
schools  rather  than  public  desegregated  classes. 

•  Local  elections  on  whether  a  desegregated 
school  should  be  closed. 

•  Redefinition  of  the  powers  of  local  school 
boards  to  set  academic,  psychological,  and  other 
standards  governing  transfers. 

•  A  constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in 
1962  that  would  replace  a  current  provision  requir¬ 
ing  the  state  to  maintain  a  segregated  education 
system. 

In  many  respects,  the  plan  parallels  the  freedom- 
of-choice  system  now  in  force  in  Virginia.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  that  some  rural  counties  may  abolish  public 
schools  rather  than  accept  desegregation.  But  it 
would  also  allow  Atlanta  to  maintain  public  schools 
this  fall  when  it  is  scheduled  to  desegregate  its 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

Although  the  plan  does  away  with  forced  segre¬ 
gation,  state  legislators  are  hopeful  that  voluntary 
integration  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  white  family  which  dared  to 
break  the  boycott  of  one  of  the  city’s  two  “inte¬ 
grated”  elementary  schools  was  forced  to  leave  the 
city.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thompson  sent  their 
two  sons  to  McDonough  No.  19  School,  they  were 
evicted  from  their  rented  home,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
transferred  from  his  job,  and  the  family  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  telephone  threats  and  other  heckling. 
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•  Alabama’s  Gov.  John  Patterson  vowed  he 
would  “fight  to  the  last  ditch”  to  prevent  integration 
in  the  state’s  public  schools  or  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  “We  can’t  run  an  integrated  school  sys¬ 
tem  or  allow  Negroes  in  the  University  without 
chaos  and  violence,”  he  declared. 

•  The  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
largest  independent  university  in  the  Southeast, 
opened  its  doors  to  all  qualified  students  “regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.”  The  board  of  trustees 
action  was  unanimous. 

*  *  * 

TEXAS  NETWORK:  A  closed-circuit  television 
network  which  will  eventually  link  eleven  Texas 
campuses  was  used  at  the  start  of  the  new  semester 
by  three  of  the  schools.  The  network  connected  the 
University  of  Texas  with  Huston-Tillotson  College 
and  St.  Edward’s  University,  all  three  in  Austin. 

Students  at  the  three  institutions  are  receiving 
videotaped  lectures  in  two  courses  this  semester. 
Live  discussions  and  examinations  are  conducted 
independently  by  the  participating  schools. 

By  fall,  the  network  will  extend  to  eight  other 
campuses  in  San  Antonio,  San  Marcos,  Seciuin,  and 
Georgetown. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TEACHER  ATTITUDES:  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  teachers  participating  in  an  Iowa  study  of 
teacher  attitudes  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  individual  teachers  were  rewarded  for  outstand- 
ing  growth  and  achievement  so  they  would  not  have 
to  go  into  administrative  work  in  order  to  receive 
additional  rewards  and  recognition. 

Some  1,700  Iowa  teachers  replied  to  the  survey, 
conducted  by  the  state  Commission  on  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Professional  Standards. 

In  an  apparent  contradiction,  while  asking  for  in¬ 
dividual  rewards,  only  55  percent  of  the  teachers 
thought  that  a  merit  system  would  be  good  for  the 
teaching  profession.  Further,  20  percent  thought  the 
poorest  teachers  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  the 
best  ones. 

Teachers  endorsed  pre-determined  salary  sched¬ 
ules  as  the  best  means  in  insuring  a  fair  wage.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  percent  of  the  Iowa  teachers  felt  that 
adoption  of  a  salary  schedule  by  local  districts  has 
induced  competent  teachers  to  remain  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD:  As  suitable 
land  for  school  building  purposes  becomes  more 
scarce,  school  districts  are  often  hard  pressed  to 
find  good  locations  for  needed  additions.  In  Wood¬ 
land,  Calif.,  the  situation  took  a  macabre  twist  re¬ 
cently  when  the  district  found  itself  challenging  the 
dead. 

It  emerged  victorious,  however,  winning  the  right 
to  acquire  property  previously  dedicated  for  ceme¬ 
tery  purposes.  A  California  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  held  that  “it  may  not  reasonably  be  urged  that 


the  burial  of  the  dead  is  a  more  truly  public  use 
than  the  intellectual  development  of  our  citizens.” 

The  court’s  only  qualification  was  that  there  be 
no  prior  burials  in  the  cemetery. 

*  *  * 

FOR  TOMORROW :  Careful  long-range  planning 
for  tomorrow’s  schools  has  been  called  for  by  J. 
Lloyd  Trump,  associate  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

In  order  to  offset  some  of  the  added  costs  of  future 
education,  he  said  than  many  uneconomic  proce¬ 
dures  must  be  eliminated.  Among  these  he  cited : 

•  Using  the  time  and  energies  of  professional 
teachers  for  sub-professional,  clerical,  and  political 
activities. 

•  Organizing  all  instruction,  regardless  of  type 
and  purpose,  in  the  same  size  classes. 

•  Using  more  student  and  teacher  time  than  de¬ 
sirable  to  produce  community  entertainment  be¬ 
yond  that  required  by  reasonable  educational  goals. 

•  Building  auditoriums  and  cafeterias  unsuited 
to  instruction  and,  therefore,  little  used. 

•  Constructing  buildings  with  unnecessarily  ex¬ 
pensive  features  which  add  little  to  their  educa¬ 
tional  usefulness. 

•  Keeping  buildings  closed  in  late  afternoons, 
evenings,  and  Saturdays  and  for  .several  months  in 
the  summer. 

•  Failing  to  use  modern  technology  and  inde¬ 
pendent  study  to  implement  the  work  of  teachers. 

Trump  spoke  at  a  seminar  on  tomorrow’s  schools 
sponsored  by  the  American  Gas  Association  to  un¬ 
veil  a  new  plan  for  producing  low-cost  energy  in  the 
modern  school. 

0  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  A  new  Boston  University  program 
combines  telecast  instruction  and  local  laboratory 
training  to  enable  teachers  to  earn  academic  credits 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  within  their 
own  communities.  .  .  .  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  College 
will  adopt  a  four-quarter  calendar  starting  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  First  full  summer  quarter  is  expected  in 
1962.  .  .  .  Discrimination  in  housing  and  teaching 
opportunities  for  members  of  minority  races  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
including  such  northern  cities  as  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles,  according  to  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers.  ...  A  Bryn  Mawr  College  study 
shows  that  its  graduates  are  marrying  younger,  but 
studying  longer.  Of  the  1960  graduates,  fifty  were 
married  within  si.x  months  and  sixty-eight  went  on 
for  further  study.  The  study  also  disclosed  that 
married  students  tended  to  go  in  more  for  graduate 
study.  ...  A  course  of  study  to  enable  high  school 
graduates  to  obtain  a  college  degree  in  six  years 
while  working  full  time  will  get  underway  at  Hof- 
stra  College,  Hempstead,  L.  1.  in  September.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  attend  classes  two  evenings  a  week  and 
Saturday  mornings  for  two  semesters  and  a  summer 
session  each  year. 
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VEGA-MIKE*  the  use  proven  wireless  microphone 

completely  self-contained  (microphone-transmitter  •  FM  •  and  battery  supply) 


VEGA- MIKE*  in  Radio/TV  use  —  means  flexibility  and  mobility 


from  up  out  of  the  political  conventions  throngs,  the  signal  of  the  Vega- 
Mike*  gave  the  world  their  story  —  direct  from  the  delegates  on  the  floor. 
Wearing  the  helmet  accessory  and  using  the  Vega-Mike*  Hand-Held  Wire¬ 
less  Microphone  —  ABC's  news  commentator  Al  Mann  interviews  a  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

from  high  above  the  convention  floor  the  Vega-Mike*  FM  Receivers  picked 
up  the  signals  from  the  different  commentators,  and  did  their  part  to  bring 
to  the  world,  the  immediate  reports  of  the  delegates.  Watchfully  monitoring 
ABC's  Vega-Mike*  facilities  (at  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois) — ABC's  radio  frequency  engineer  Paul  Ruckdeschel  listens 
to  reports  from  the  floor  and  feeds  the  audio  signal  to  master  control. 
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VEGA-MIKE* 
in  Education/Training  use 
means  captured  accuracy 
and  spontaneity 


from  the  classroom  where  the  spontaneous  is 
the  key,  the  Vega-Mike*  captures  every  instruc¬ 
tion.  Using  the  Vega-Mike*  Lavalier  Wireless 
Microphane  —  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  Ruth  Bradley  completes  the  much  needed 
link  of  providing  audio  (without  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  inter-connecting  cables)  for  the  tele¬ 
vised  observation  lessons  in  teacher  education 
classes  at  San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
California. 

from  an  adjoining  room  the  Vega-Mike*  FM 
Receiver  picks  up  the  signal  and  through  the 
master  control  feeds  the  audio  to  the  teacher 
education  classes  for  observation.  Thus,  the 
student  teachers  are  provided  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  tool  that  will  result  in  better  educated 
teachers  for  our  future  generations. 


VEGA- MIKE*  means  new  horizons  in  communications 


means  immediate  on-the-spot  reporting 


from  right  at  the  point-of-action  the  Vega-Mike*  gave  anxious 
Olympic  fans  the  immediate  and  accurate  information.  Using 
the  Vega-Mike*  Hand-Held  Wireless  Microphone  with  whip  an¬ 
tenna  —  announcer  and  football  caach  Joe  Marvin  reports 
shot  put  distances  at  the  Olympic  Final  Field  Trials  held  in  Pala 
Alto,  California  at  Stanford  University. 

from  the  sidelines  the  Vega-Mike*  FM  Receiver  picked  up  the 
signal  and  fed  the  audio  to  the  public  address  system.  Thus,  the 
astonished  fans  were  provided  with  the  quickest  up-to-the-second 
reporting  they  had  ever  witnessed. 


For  over  ten  years  creative  people  have  recag- 
nized  the  untapped  potentials  that  would  exist 
if  a  quality,  dependable,  light  weight  wireless 
microphone  were  available.  Each  time  a  new 
one  was  introduced,  they  would  rush  out  to  try 
it,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  one  that 
could  perform  dependably,  and  have  the  qual¬ 
ity  to  do  the  job. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  resulted  in  3  years 
of  research  and  development  before  Vega 
Electranics  Corporation  made  the  decision  that 
the  Vega-Mike*  was  ready  for  action.  And, 
action  it  has  gotten,  from  the  Political  Conven¬ 
tions,  the  Olympic  Field  Trials,  Education,  and 
Religious  Institutions,  to  Industry  and  Govern¬ 
ment's  many  uses. 

It  has  found  its  way  into  closed-door  board  of 
directors  meetings,  and  along  with  its  associate 
Vegatrol*  recorded  and  captured  every  utter¬ 
ance.  In  the  theatre,  it  adds  tremendous  flexi¬ 
bility  to  production  and  production  planning  — 
and  to  the  theatre,  it  eliminates  many  of  the 
previous  limitotions  on  a  performer  —  thus 
presents  change  in  its  biggest  sense,  with  audi¬ 
ences  hearing  every  word  without  any  strain 
whatsoever.  To  the  police  protection  agencies  it 
offers  the  potential  of  supplying  that  missing 
bit  of  information  that  couldn’t  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  without  its  use.  To  the  fire  protection 
agency  it  offers  the  potential  of  the  much 
needed  communication  link  to  effect  more 
efficient  operation  and  thus  untold  savings.  To 
the  sporting  event  it  offers  on-the-spot  inter¬ 
views  of  the  players  and  the  communication  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  heartache  that  goes  with  it. 

Wherever  the  voice  is  used  to  communicate  ta 
others  —  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  the 
VEGA-MIKE*  wireless  microphone  has  much 
to  offer. 
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Lavalier  Microphone 


Hand  Held  Microphone 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  the  final  evaluation  that  a  demonstration  (on  location)  can  accomplish.  The  Vega- 
Mike's*  ability  to  perform  is  dependent,  to  a  degree,  on  the  conditions  (atmospheric,  steel-shielding  in  the 
surrounding  buildings,  etc  ).  We  suggest  that  true  evaluation  will  be  —  does  the  Vega-Mike*  expand  your  facility 
and  maintain  the  quality  standard  required  to  do  the  job. 

Vega  Electronics  Corporation  and  its  Vega-Mike*  dealers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  apprise  you  of  the 
Vega-Mike's*  capabilities. 

VEGA- MIKE*  (  Microphone -transmitters) 

Microphone  element:  Dynamic 
Acoustic  response:  80  to  14,000  cps. 

FM  Freouency  swing:  _!  20  he,  at  normal  voice  level. 

Power  to  final  amp:  Up  to  40  milliwatts,  depending  on  frequency  Standard  Frequencies  available 

and  antenna  type.  33,14  megacycles  (general  business  use) 

Radiated  power:  Up  to  20  milliwatts,  depending  on  frequency  35.02  megacycles  (general  business  use) 

and  antenna  type  42.98  megacycles  (general  business  use) 

Battery:  Wallory  mercury  cell.  Type  TR  llSR,  6.5  volt,  nominal.  26.10  to  26.48  megacycles  (Broadcast  Radio  TV  use) 

Battery  life:  Better  than  20  hours.  as  assigned. 

Sue:  Lavalier:  r  diameter,  5>«”  length.  ^  ^  .  .c 

Hand-Held  1"  diameter,  length  Special  frequency  Vega-Mihes  available  in  the  25  to  45  me. 

range  with  evidence  of  assignment  from  FCC. 

Weight:  ounces  (pachaged  shipping  weight  with  2  batteries  «  o'  ‘  u  i.  u  e 

1  pound). 

Antenna:  Lavalier:  Nech  cord  and  waist  cord 

Hand-Held:  Telescoping,  5H”  to  22X4"  extended 


HELMET  HAND-HELD  ACCESSORY 

Designed  for  extending  effective  range  of  Hand-Held  Vega  Mihe*. 
Accommodates  whip  antenna  of  Hand-Held  microphone.  Has  32" 
antenna  extension  cable.  Includes  upper  carrying  case. 

Weight:  9  ounces  (shipping  weight  12  ounces). 

Si;e:  514"  high,  7'v”  wide.  10"i"  front-to-bach  including  sun 
visor.  Adjustable  head-sire  and  chm  strap 

VEGA-MIKE*  (FM  Receivers) 

FM  Frequency  hand:  25  to  45  megacycles,  continuous  tuning 
Intermediate  Frequency:  10  7  megacycles. 

Automatic  Frequency  Control:  Compensates  for  temperature  and 
voltage  drift 

Signal  quieting  (Squelch):  Adjustable  sensitivity  (control  in  rear). 
Outputs:  High  Level:  2  volts  from  a  signal  deviated  ■  20  he. 
Cathode  follower  unbalanced. 

Low  Level:  -40  DBM  from  a  signal  deviated  -  20  he. 
150  ohm  unbalanced  May  be  fed  to  either  low  or  high 
impedance  inputs. 

Audio  response:  Flat  from  20  cycles  to  20,000  cycles  Down  3  DB 
at  15  cycles  and  50  he 

Signal  Noise  ratio:  Better  than  60  OB  for  ■  20  he.  deviation 
unmodulated  carrier 

Monitor:  4’'  X  6”  built-in  dynamic  speaher  with  volume  control 
and  speaher  disconnect  phone  jach  on  front  panel. 


NOTE:  The  Vega  Mihe’  microphone  fV  transmitter)  req-ires  FCC 
licensing  Necessary  mstru.tions  and  FCC  fo'"-  seicped  w  te 
each  Vega  V  >e  ‘ 

The  Vega  Mihe*  has  Type  Acceptance  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  No  wireless  microphone  for  operation  on 
business  radio  frequencies  can  be  legally  operated  m  tr-e  United 
States  Without  a  radio  station  license,  and  sue n  a  license  can 
be  obtained  only  for  equipment  having  FCC  Type  A.ceptance 


Monitor  Audio:  -  3  DB.  140  to  3000  cps. 

VEGATROL*  output:  Jones  plug.  (4  prong)  rear  panel.  For  earner- 
operated  (Vega  Control  Relay). 

Sensitivity:  Better  than  1.5  microvolts  for  20  DB  quieting. 

Tube  complement:  2-eBK7,  3  6AU6,  1-6AB4,  1-6FG6  EM84, 

1-6V4  EZ80.  1-6CL6,  1-6CG7.  1-6U8. 

Tuning  Indicator:  6FG6  EM84  Cathode  ray  tuning-bar. 

Power  requirements:  117  volts,  50  60  cycle.  A  C.  65  watts. 

Fuse  Size:  15  amps 

Antenna:  Telescoping  whip,  extends  to  36”  (Standard  Portable). 
72  ohm  co-ax  connector  for  external  antenna.  (Modified 
Portable).  Required  for  rach  mounting. 

Sue:  Portable  —  6I4”  wide,  9H”  h,gh,  12Vi"  deep. 

Rach  mounted  —  19"  x  lOV^"  panel  x  III4"  deep. 

Weight:  Portable:  17V5  pounds  (Shipping  weight  19  pounds). 
Rach:  19  pounds  (Shipping  weight  23  pounds). 


VEGATROL*  ACCESSORY  ( Remote- Control  Relay) 


Designed  to  further  extend  the  use  of  the  Vega-Mihe*  system  as 
a  carrier  operated  wireless  remote-control  device.  Vegatrol* 
(Vega  Control  Relay)  is  activated  by  on-off  switch  on  front  of 
Vega-Mihe".  Enables  user  to  turn  on  and  off  from  the  (micro¬ 
phone-transmitter)  other  accessory  or  related  equipment.  (Tape 
Recorders,  Cueing  lights.  Flood  lights,  other  radio  transmitters. 


rear  of  receiver).  On-off  power-on  (red-neon  indicator),  and 
Vegatrol*  on  (amber-neon  indicator)  on  front  panel,  10  terminal 
strip  and  115  volt  AC  receptacle  and  jach  for  external  (5  amp) 
switching  provides  ample  control  circuits.  Tube  complement: 
1-12AT7.  Has  heavy-duty  relay  with  4  pole  double  throw  capacity. 
Sue:  4*4"  wide,  5V2"  high,  T’t”  deep.  Weight:  3V2  pounds. 


etc.)  Powered  from  the  Vega  Mihe*  FM  receiver  (special  plug  on  Shipping  weight  4  pounds. 


SLIP  COVER  ACCESSORY 

Designed  with  the  user  in  mind.  Sued  to  be  easily  put-on  and 
tahen-off  Affords  protection  of  receiver  while  transporting  to 
and  from  locations.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Helmet 
Hand-Held  accessory  (which  has  an  extra  long  carrying  handle) 
the  two  provide  one-handed  carrying  of  receiver  and  helmet, 
plus,  provides  room  for  storing  Vega  Mikes*  (microphones),  spare 
batteries,  etc.  mside  empty  helmet  Made  of  tough  black  vinyl 
plastic  with  grey  vinyl  beading  All  edges  are  thoroughly  stitched 
and  hemmed  to  provide  extra  strength  and  durability  Shipping 
weight  12  ounces. 


Vegatrol*  Accessory 


EGA  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION  •  CUPERTINO,  CALIFORNIA 
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save  money,  increase  office  efficiency  with  a 

DITTO®  DUPLICATOR 


Without  obligation,  rush-mail  your  FREE  GUIDE;  "Teacher, 


FREE 

GUIDE 

TELLS  YOU  HOW! 


Send  self-mailing  coupon! 


With  a  DITTO  Brand  Direct  Process  Duplicator  you  can 
produce  copies  of  meeting  notices,  forms,  bulletins, 
assignment  sheets,  programs,  tickets,  lessons,  exami- 
nations-all  the  copies  you  need  to  operate  your  school. 
Do  it  quickly,  neatly,  economically—  right  in  your  own  office 
or  classrooms  with  school  personnel.  Turn  out  up  to  120 
copies  a  minute  of  anything  you  can  type,  write,  or  draw; 
in  up  to  five  colors;  on  3  x  5-inch  to  9  x  14  inch  sheets, 
16  pound  to  card  stock;  get  300  clear  copies  from  each 
master— save  time,  work,  money. 

NEW  DITTO  ‘‘NO  POUR”  FLUID  SYSTEM 

No  tank  refilling,  no  fluid  spilling  with  the  new  automatic 
“No  Pour”  Fluid  System  on  DITTO  Brand  Duplicators. 
Duplicating  fluid  is  fed  to  the  machine  directly  from  the 
original  container.  At  a  warning  signal  you  simply  change 
containers.  No  splashing,  no  clean-up,  no  waste! 

For  full  information  on  DITTO  Brand  Duplicators,  send  for 
this  FREE  GUIDE:  “Teacher,  Advisor,  Principal— DITTO 
Products  Help  You  Do  A  Better  Job.” 

DITTO  and  art  rtgittarad  trad#  marks  (U  S  and  lerttin)  ol  Ditto.  Incorporattd 


Advisor,  Principal  — Ditto  Products  Help  You  Do  A  Better 
Job," 


SCHOOL- 


YOUR  NAME. 


-TITLE- 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


-COUNTY. 


.STATE- 


(Thia  coupon  it  talf-malling !  Cut  around  dotted  Una,  fold  along  broken 
ygr  line;  atepte,  tape,  or  glue  at  bottom— then  mail!) 


’  ..T-.-  ■  ■T’'./'- ■  ■ 


M 


FIRST 

CLASS 

Pwniit 

No. 

104 

Chicafe. 

lUilHM 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL  > 

No  posUfo  (Ump  nocouary  il  tnoiM  to  tho  United  States 


Poatmg*  will  be  pmid  by 


Ditto' 

6800  McCormick  Road 
Chicago  45,  Illinois 


What  makes  the  new  edition  of  Collier’s 


•  The  results  of  the  1960  Fresideu/ial  election, 
iufludlug  official  electoral  college  vole. 

•  Aero  articles  on  Africa  in  turmoil. 

•  Details  of  the  1960  United  Slates  Census — 
information  not  yet  found  in  any  other 
encyclopedia. 

•  Expanded,  revised  biographies  of  .John  F. 
Kennedy,  I.yndon  .Johnson,  Riehard  M.  .Mxon, 
Khrushchev  and  Castro,  inclndinz  all  the 
most  recent  developments. 

•  A  new  article  on  Space  Vehicles,  reporting 
the  latest  advances  in  that  vital  field. 

•  A  new  article  on  the  Jnlernational  Jiank  Cr 
Fund  that  helps  explain  today's  gold  crisis. 


1  \  THKN  you  refer  readers  toOolller’s  Flncyclopedla, 

’  *  you  direct  them  to  tlie  most  up-to-date  major 
reference  work  available.  In  the  new  1961  edition, 
recent  world  events  are  covered  in  detail.  And  the 
facts  Inlinid  the  news  become  Immediately  evident. 

(Collier’s— like  the  world  it  defines— is  dynamic 
I  he  editors  of  (.ollier’s  know  that  completeness  is 
not  a  static  cjuality  -  it  must  he  carefully  maintained, 
riiat  is  why  there  are  140  new  paj>;es  in  the  1961 
edition;  225  new  and  revised  articles;  over  40.000 
new  words  in  the  field  of  Social  Science  alone! 

250  more  illustrations,  all  tnlegratal  with  the  text, 
make  the  new  (.ollier’s  visually  richer.  .And  an 
additional  set  of  eij^ht  full-color  transparencies 
explains  the  complex  internal-combustion  enjfine 
with  a  clarity  that  words  or  ordinary  illustrations 
alone  could  never  achieve. 

Recommend  Collier’s  with  confidence 
('ollier’s  represents  the  combined  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  world’s  most  eminent  authorities,  riiis 
year  alone,  fifty  new  contributors  Join  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  staff  of  experts.  Among  them,  you  will 
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Encyclopedia  unmistakably  1961? 


fuul:  Siiprtint*  Court  Justice  Ktlix  I'raukfurtfr ; 
NoIrI  Prize  Winners  in  I’liysics,  Professors  John 
Ifardeen  and  Percy  Ikldjfinan;  and  i)r.  Willard 
Pihhy,  Ntthel  Prize  Winner  in  Clienilstry. 

An  Hncyclopedia  with  personality 
riiink  hack  to  your  eollej^e  days.  Renieiuher  the 
professor  whose  course  tvnyfwdy  took?  lie  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  material  the  other  instructors 
taught.  Hut  in  a  way  that  made  students  crowd  his 
classrtMtm.  Call  it  color — or  enthusiasm.  Call  it 
zest.  Collier’s  has  that  very  (juallty.  It  draws 
readers  hack  ajj;aln  and  a^ain. 

So  readable,  it  invites  use 
Students,  scholars  and  casual  readers  alike  are 
delighted  hy  Collier’s  appealing:;  readahility,  its 
lucid,  swift-paced  style.  Phey  ap|)reclate  the  way 
information  is  presented  in  an  authoritative  yet 
easy-to-al)sorh  way.  I’hey  like  the  vijforous  lan- 
guaj^e  with  modern  editing.  Phey  discover  after  a 
few  paragraphs  that  Collier’s  is  one  encyclopedia 
you  don’t  have  to  gra[)ple  with,  riils  is  no  accident. 
Ciollier’s  was  designed  to  he  used. 
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No  wonder  librarians  report  that  readers  refer  to 
Collier’s  more  often  than  any  other  encyclo|»edla 
on  their  shehes. 

\\  rite  for  free  information 
No  reference  department  is  complete  without  the 
new  1961  Collier’s  Kncyclopedla.  Write  toclav  for 
descriptive  brochure  and  list  of  teaching  aids  in 
(General  Science,  Social  Studies  and  Language 
Arts.  Please  indicate  your  school  or  library  allilia- 
tion.  Collier’s  Kncyclopedia.  Library  ik  Kducational 
Dept.  Gl,  640  Filth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork  19,  N.  Y. 
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“my  grandfather  makes  the 
best  playground  equipment 
in  the  whole  world. ..because 

he  loves  little  people  like  me!  he  makes 
slides  and  swings  and  see  saws  and  all 
kinds  of  things,  they’re  real  strong  and 
they’re  very  safe,  if  you’re  going  to  buy 
playground  things  you  better  talk  to  my 
grandfather  or  my  father  first,  they’re  both 
named  mr.  burke.” 


Send  me  your  playground  planning  and  specification  file. 


J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 


P.  0  Box  986  Dept.  55 

P.  0.  Box  549  Dept.  55 

New  Brunswick, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

New  Jersey  OR 

Wisconsin 

Sec.  E 

Name; _ 


Street: 

City:  -  - 

State: _ 
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SEARCHING 

THROUGH 
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Identifying  the 
Disaffected 

r  VERY  administrator  knows  some 
"  people  who  “just  don’t  like  the 
schools.”  I'heir  disaffection  is  so  in¬ 
tense,  in  fact,  that  the  normally  ade¬ 
quate  public  relations  program  will 
not  sway  them.  A  clue  to  their  dis¬ 
affection  emerged  from  a  study  of 
parents’  and  teachers’  opinions  on 
the  purposes  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  The  study,  conducted  in  a 
small  midwest  school  district,  sought 
specifically  to  determine  the  existence 
of  dissident  groups  among  parents  of 
sample  of  parents  were  interviewed 
by  a  group  of  graduate  students  un¬ 
der  our  direction.  The  questionnaire 
used  tested  the  resjyondents"  reactions 
to  a  variety  of  behavioral  goals.  The 
seven  possible  answers  to  each  ejues- 
tion  ranged  fiom  “very  strongly 
should  [be  the  goal  of  high  school 
education]”  to  “\ery  strongly  should 
not  [be  the  goal  of  high  school  edu¬ 
cation].” 

I  We  then  identified  those  parents 
!  who  had  given  a  majority  of  negative 
i  resjronses.  I’he  nature  of  their  an- 
i  suers  indicated  that  they  were  gen- 
'  crally  disaffected  by  the  public 
i  schools.  They  not  only  replied  to  the 
sirecific  questions  asked  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers,  they  also  burst  out  in  heated, 
extraneous  criticisms  of  the  school 
staff,  quality  of  the  program,  and  the 
quality  of  teaching.  Any  aspect  of  the 
school,  any  stimulus  presented  by  the 
school — be  it  millage  increase,  build¬ 
ing  program,  or  district  reorganiza¬ 
tion — would  obviously  have  elicited  a 
similar  negative  response. 

To  find  a  clue  to  their  disaffection, 
we  studied  the  common  character¬ 


istics  of  these  negative-response  par¬ 
ents.  The  probability  tables  showed 
that  five  sub-groups  (a  sub-grouj) 
being  a  groujy  with  a  common  char¬ 
acteristic)  were  represented  among 
the  disaffected  by  greater  numbers 
than  could  have  occurred  by  chance 
alone.  I'hese  sub-groups  are:  (1) 
those  who  attend  church  regularly; 
(2)  those  who  attend  a  congrega¬ 
tional  ty{)e  of  church;  (3)  those  w'ho 
live  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
school;  (4)  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
w'ith  their  children’s  school  experi¬ 
ences;  and  (5)  those  who  are  com¬ 
munity  organization  “joiners.”  by 
isolating  these  characteristics,  we 
came  upon  the  reasons  why  these 
persons  may  be  unfavorably  disposed 
toward  their  schools.  I'he  remedy 
suggests  itself  in  each  case. 

7.  The  disaffccteds  who  attend 
church  regularly.  Church  denomina¬ 
tion  within  this  group  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  The  common  characteristics 
are  church  attendance  and,  one  may 
assume,  an  interest  in  things  religious, 
moral,  and  ethical.  Their  disaffec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  might  be  based  on 
their  equating  the  secularism  of  the 
public  school  with  atheism,  amoral- 
ity,  and  lack  of  ethical  training. 
Remedy:  These  people  should  be  re¬ 
assured  that  the  school  is  interested 
in  ethical  and  moral  training  of 
youngsters  and  be  told  how  the  school 
is  undertaking  this  training. 

2.  The  disaffccteds  who  attend  a 
church  with  a  congregational  govern¬ 
ing  structure,  .‘\gain  there  is  no  basis 
for  assuming  a  common  ethic  within 
this  group.  The  religious  affiliations 
range  from  Unitarian  through  Con¬ 
gregational,  lia]Jtist,  and  a  scattering 
of  small  Fundamentalist  churches, 
riiese  jjersons  participate  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  churches  and  de¬ 
termine  their  own  theological  posi¬ 
tions  and  are,  one  can  assume,  strong 
believers  in  the  values  of  self-deter¬ 
mination,  democracy,  and  individual¬ 
ism.  Likely  they  are  concerned  with 
charges  that  schools  are  teaching 
socialism,  that  the  democratic  ideal  is 
not  being  instilled  in  the  youngsters 
by  the  school,  and  that  the  cult  of 


By  Monroe  King  Rowland,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  elementary  education  at  San 
Diego  State  College. 
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cooperation  has  stifled  individual 
freedom  and  initiative.  Remedy: 
These  persons  must  be  persuaded 
that  such  charges  are  fallacious,  that 
attention  is  being  paid  to  individual 
development  and  that  opportunity  in 
the  practice  of  democratic  skills  is 
being  afforded  the  students. 

3.  The  disaffecteds  who  live  further 
than  three  miles  from  school.  These 
persons  feel  socially  removed  from 
the  school  and  the  school  seems  less 
accessible  to  them.  They  may,  in¬ 
deed,  project  an  out-of-sight,  out-of¬ 
mind  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
school  toward  themselves  and  feel 
that  they  are  excluded  from  the  I 
school  community.  This  finding,  in-  j 
cidentally,  corrolxirates  that  reported 
by  Vynce  Hines  and  Hulda  Grobman 
in  “What  Parents  Think  of  Their 
Schools  and  What  'I'hey  Know  .Mxiut 
Them”  [NASSP  Bulletin,  k'eb., 
19.57)  in  which  they  say,  “.\s  this 
distance  [between  home  and  school] 
increases,  the  feeling  for  the  school 
deteriorates.”  Remcd\:  This  group 
must  be  helped  to  feel  that  it  is  jiart  , 
of  the  schcxil  circle. 

4.  The  disaffecteds  who  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  experiences  their 
children  are  hai  ins^  in  school.  It  mat-  I 
ters  not  whether  the  reseivations  of  , 
these  parents  are  confined  to  subject  | 
content  or  to  teaching  methods,  they 
apjiarently  take  exception  to  modern  I 
education  generally.  Remedy:  I'hey 
must  lie  shown  the  sujjeriority  of  j 
modern  programs  of  education  and  | 
be  made  to  see  the  superiority  of  to-  ' 
day's  educational  product. 

5.  The  disaffecteds  who  belong  to  ^ 
five  or  more  comtnunity  organiza¬ 
tions.  'Phis  group,  being  obviously  in¬ 
terested  in  group  enterprises  and 
groii])  membershi]).  would  prefer  to 
see  more  emphasis  on  the  teaching  I 
of  groii])  skills.  Remedy:  Since  most  | 
schools  in  fact  do  enii)hasi/e  group  j 
activities,  the  fact  should  be  piib- 
lici/ed  in  the  juiblic  relations  jiro- 
gram  aimed  at  this  group. 

d  he  findings  of  this  study  should 
])rove  helpful  to  educational  admin¬ 
istrators  who  must  contend  with  dis¬ 
sident  groups  within  their  publics, 
riiese  disaffecteds  may  only  need  re-  ; 
assurance  that  the  practices  of  the  ^ 
schools  are  not  out  of  harmony  with 
their  own  values.  • 


A  Bogen  sound  system  is  virtual  insurance  against  obso¬ 
lescence.  You  plan  on  the  basis  of  your  immediate  needs, 
and  start  with  a  system  tailored  to  those  needs.  There¬ 
after,  as  your  functional  requirements  increase,  you  add 
the  appropriate  features  and  facilities.  This  is  the  sensi¬ 
ble  ‘expand-as-you-grow’  Bogen  approach.  For  example: 

IF  YOU  ARE  PLANNING  FOR  TWO  CHANNELS  the  Bogen  Series 
II  Console  provides  one  channel  for  programming,  and 
another  for  either  intercom  or  independent,  simultaneous 
programming. 

IF  THREE  CHANNELS  ARE  PLANNED  the  Series  III  console 
offers  the  choice  of  intercom  plus  two  pi-ogram  channels 
or  three  independent,  simultaneous  programs. 

These  systems  may  be  ordered  with  facilities  to  handle  any 
number  of  rooms — from  as  few  as  10  to  as  many  as  180 
or  more — in  multiples  of  10.  And  the  number  of  rooms 
to  be  served  can  be  increased  even  after  installation. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  optional  features  avail¬ 
able  for  these  systems:  classroom  change  signals,  fire- 
alarm  or  civilian  defense  sirens,  1-way  or  2-way  phone 
and  speaker  intercom,  recorded  tape  playback,  recoid 
players,  FM  and  .4M  radio,  vandal  alarms,  and  others — 
even  facilities  for  tieing  in  with  independent  auditorium 
and  gymnasium  sound  systems.  These,  too,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  installation  or  added  at  a  later  date. 

Bogen-Presto  offers  you  other  valuable  advantages:  a 
free  survey  of  your  needs,  and  engineering  assistance — 
from  planning  through  installation.  Service  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  available  to  you  locally,  through  authorized 
Bogen-Presto  sound  installers  and  distributors. 

Write  for  complete  details  today. 


'  BOGEN-PRESTO,  A  Division  of  the  Siegler  Corporation 
Desk  OV-3,  Paramus,  New  Jersey 

Please  .send  your  complete  8-p.teo  catalog  covering 
centralized  sound  systems. 

NAMF _ _  _  . 


SOUND  SYSTEMS 


NAME  OF  CO.MPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZON  E_ 


*  HIGH  FIDELITY  COMPONENTS,  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  INTERCOMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 
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SCOTCH-BRITE”  Floor  Maintenance  Pads 


J^IMMISOT*  J^IHINS  AND  J^AN  U  f  ACTUD I  NO  CONDANT 
...WHIAE  REEEARCN  IS  THE  NET  TO  TOMORROW 


Now  with  3M’s  new  spray  method  and  “SCOTCH-BRITE"  Floor  Main¬ 
tenance  Pads  you  can  keep  floors  new  looking  week  after  week  after 
week.  This  new  spray  method  lets  you  clean  and  polish  floors  in  one 
simple  operation.  Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance 
with  less  strippings. 

The  3M  spray  method  and  "SCOTCH-BRITE"  Pads  can  give  you 
dramatically  pleasing  results  on  even  your  heaviest  trafficked  floor 
areas.  These  unique  non-woven  Nylon  pads  never  splash  or  rust . . .  can 
be  rinsed  in  water,  dried  quickly  and  re-used.  Let  us  show  you  how 
regular  floor  care  with  “SCOTCH-BRITE”  Pads  can  cut  your  maintenance 
costs  and  improve  your  floor  appearance.  For  a  free  demonstration  on 
your  floors,  write:  3M  Co.,  Dept.  ABW31, 900  Bush  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


and  waxed 

,  1  ill 


f  iSll 

spray-bu 


3M  Svstem  keeps  floors  so  new  looking 


you  can  hardly  believe  your  eyes 
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CALENDAR 


MARCH 

3—4,  Independent  Schools  Education 
Board.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 
Esther  Osgood,  1 86  Centre  St.,  Mil- 
ton  86,  Moss. 

5-8,  Assn,  for  Higher  Education.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Ex.  sec.:  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

11— 14,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Central  regional  con¬ 
vention.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 
Finis  E.  Englemon,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

12- 16,  Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  At  Chicago, 
III.  Ex.  sec.:  Margaret  Gill,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

14—16,  National  Assn,  of  Collegiate 
Deans  and  Registrars.  At  Prairie 
View,  Tex.  Ex.  sec.:  Edwin  M.  Thorpe, 
Florida  A  &  M  University,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

17— 21,  American  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
Notional  convention.  At  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec.:  Carl  A.  Troester, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

18— 22,  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  At  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Ex.  sec.:  Robert  W.  Eaves,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

25—28,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Eastern  regional  con¬ 
vention.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex. 
sec.:  Finis  E.  Engleman,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

27-30,  American  Personnel  &  Guid¬ 
ance  Assn.  At  Denver  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
Arthur  A.  Hitchcock,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C. 


APRIL 

2—7,  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  In¬ 
ternational.  At  Omaha,  Neb.  Ex.  sec.: 
Alberta  L.  Meyer,  3615  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

4—7,  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn., 
Inc.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  2626,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.  Y. 

4—7,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Assn.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec.: 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10,  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  dir.:  A.  D.  Buch- 
mueJIer,  9  East  89th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

16—19,  Assn,  of  College  Unions.  At 
Colorado  Springs.  Ex.  sec.:  Edgar  A. 
Whiting,  Willard  Straight  Hall,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March,  1961 


18— 21,  American  Assn,  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers. 
At  Miami,  Fla.  Sec.:  Hattie  Jarmon, 
Education  Training  Division,  I.C.A., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

19— 22,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn. 
At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Emily  S. 
Jones,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

23— 29,  Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction.  At  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex. 
sec.:  Anna  Hyer,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

24— 28,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.:  Edmund 
R.  Purves,  1735  New  York  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26—29,  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio- 
TV.  At  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ex.  sec.:  I. 
Keith  Tyler,  154  North  Oval  Drive, 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 

26—29,  Notional  Assn,  for  Gifted  Chil¬ 
dren.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  dir.: 
Ann  F.  Isaacs,  409  Clinton  Springs 
Ave.,  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 

30,  State  Universities  Assn.  At  New 
York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Charles  P.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  Jr.,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

MAY 

1—2,  National  Assn,  of  State  Univer¬ 
sities.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 
Charles  P.  McCurdy,  Jr.,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


2— 4,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors.  At  Philadelphia.  Ex.  dir.: 
Gordon  M.  Bliss,  2020  University 
Ave.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 

3— 5,  National  Assn,  of  Educational 
Buyers.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 
Bert  C.  Ahrens,  1461  Franklin  Ave., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


4—6,  National  School  Boards  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Philadelphia.  Acting  ex.  dir.:  H.  V. 
Webb,  1940  Sheridan  Road,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Data  for  Delegates— Philadelphia 
visitors  can  review  American  history 
by  visiting  Independence  Hall,  Con¬ 
gress  Hall,  Old  City  Hall,  Betsy  Ross 
House,  Valley  Forge,  and  the  oldest 
street  in  America,  Elfreth's  Alley.  A 
drive  through  Fairmount  Park  (4,061 
acres)  lets  you  view  (and  tour)  nota¬ 
ble  18th  century  mansions,  flower 
gardens,  the  Japanese  House,  and 
the  Museum  of  Art.  Don't  leave 
Philly  without  tasting  its  specialties 
like  scrapple  and  pepper  pot  soup 
and  Reading  Terminal  ice  cream. 
May  weather:  clear  comfortable  days 
—cool  nights. 


5—6,  International  Reading  Assn.  At  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  James  M.  Mc- 
Callister,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III. 

21—24,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  A.  Ferre,  700  N.  Rush  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1 1,  III. 
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nients.  His  appointment  is  strictly  a 
non-political  one,  prompted  by  the 
suggestions  of  a  group  of  New  York 
educators. 

A  native  of  Utah,  McMurrin 
graduated  from  high  schtMil  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  his  parents  still  re¬ 
side.  He  recei\ed  his  hachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Utah  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  Ualifornia.  He 
did  post-doctoral  work  at  Columbia 


Sterling  McMurrin 

The  nation’s  top  education  post 
has  gone  to  a  little  known  philosophy 
professor  from  the  University  of 
Utah. 

But  if  his  accomplishments  at  Utah 
and  the  expectations  of  his  associates 
are  any  indication.  Dr.  Sterling  M. 
McMurrin  is  eminently  qualified  to 
handle  the  responsibilities  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  47- 
year-old  McMurrin,  also  academic 
\ice  president  of  the  University,  is 
recognized  as  both  a  scholar  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  gets  things  done. 

\Vhile  he  doesn't  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  public  schools,  Mc- 
Murrin  believes  that  standards  for 
all  le\els  of  education  nuist  be  much 
more  rigorous  than  they  now  are. 
‘‘.Some  institutions  are  holding  to 
high  standards,  but  generally  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  adeijuately  exploiting 
the  abilities  of  students."  he  said. 

He's  firmly  convinced  that  greater 
effort  must  be  demanded  not  only 
from  the  nation's  students,  but  also 
from  its  teachers. 

Trying  to  find  a  lialance  between 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  McMurrin  said;  “We 
must  construct  and  gear  our  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  society — but  we 
must  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
destroy  education's  democratic  char¬ 
acter  or  to  effect  a  regimentation  of 
the  individual." 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
federal  sujiport  program,  he  said  that 
without  the  present  aid  education  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  Federal  Government, 
we  would  not  be  in  as  favorable  a 
position  as  we  are.  “Some  forms  of 
I  federal  aid  are  both  necessary  and 
I  desirable,”  he  added. 

McMurrin  claims  that  he  has  never 
j  held  any  party  affiliations  or  involve- 


\civ  commissioner. 


University  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  was  a  Ford  Fellow  in 
Philosophy  at  Princeton  Uni\crsity. 

McMurrin  has  been  with  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Utah  since  1948,  joining 
the  faculty  as  a  philosophy  jirofessor. 
He's  also  taught  at  the  University  of 
.Southern  Ualifornia  and  Brigham 
’t’oung  L'niversity  in  Provo,  Lhah.  He 
served  as  dean  of  the  college  of  letters 
and  science  at  Utah  from  1954  to 
1960  before  being  appointed  a  vice 
jiresident. 

McMurrin  has  written  se\eral 
books  and  articles  on  philosophy  and 
religion.  He  has  one  hobby — the 


You  don’t  have  to  be  big  to  move 
things  on  Bassick  casters.  We  can 
do  it.  Teacher  can  do  it.  She  doesn’t 
have  to  call  the  janitor.  Bassick  cast¬ 
ers  roll  easily  and  don’t  mark  floors. 
No  one  is  supposed  to  mark  floors. 
Bassick  casters  can  help  any  school. 
Where  else  can  they  help  in  yours? 


The  Bassick  Company, 
Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada :  Belleville,  Ont. 


STEUIRRT-UlRRnER  CORPORRTIOn 


OVERVIEV/ 


AlUSTRITE 

« J  CHAIRS  ...STOOLS 
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study  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  In 
1958  -59,  he  was  advisor  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Teheran  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exchange  Services  Program. 
The  new  coiniuissioner  has  also 
toured  Russia.  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Orient. 


Irby  Carruth 

.\  HARD-WORKING,  slow-talking 
Texan  is  the  new  president-cdeet  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
•Administrators.  Irby  Brewster  C'.ar- 
ruth,  superintendent  of  schcxils  in 
.Austin,  was  elected  by  mail  ballot 
over  two  contenders  and  will  become 
aasa’s  next  president  in  March,  1962. 

1  he  60-year-old  Carruth  is  a  na¬ 
tive  Texan  who  has  sjjent  practically 
his  entire  life  there.  He  was  born  in 
the  central  Texas  town  of  Comanche 
and  c:rew  up  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  He  received  his  .A.  B  det;ree 
in  1927  from  West  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  started  out  on  his  first  job 
as  a  teacher  in  Canyon,  'Texas.  Car- 
ruth  ventured  out  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  long  enough  to  earn  his  M.  .A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1951.  He  returned  to  Canyon 
as  a  principal  and  later  superintend¬ 
ent  before  moving  to  the  supc-rin- 
tendency  at  Bonham,  Texas,  in  1958. 

He  stayed  in  Bonham  lor  six  vears. 
liiiilding  up  a  reputation,  and  in  1914 
liecame  superintendent  at  Waco, 
Texas. 

.After  another  six-year  stint,  he 
moved  to  his  present  position  in  .Aus- 


JUST  LIFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


No  dirty  wheels  or  knobs  or  tools 
to  handle.  Just  lift  the  seat  to  the 
desired  height.  The  Ajustrite  pat¬ 
ented  adjusting  mechanism  is  the 
reason  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ajustrite  Chairs  and  Stools  are  in 
service  today.  It’s  the  oldest,  the 
simplest,  the  fastest.  And  the  most 
trouble-free — that's  why  we  guar~ 
antee  it  for  10  years'. 

30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obligation. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite 
advantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy. 

32  Models  for  Factories  •  Schools  •  Labo¬ 
ratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offices 


Vocational  Shop  S-1827 


Classroom  CPC-1520 


Laboratory  RPC-2230 


This  is  the  famous  Ajustrite 
adjustment  mechanism 

It  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  bicye’e  coaster  brake.  When 
pressure  is  applied  it  grips.  The 
thirteen  balls  in  the  wedge  grip  the 
steel  rod  which  passes  through  the 
center.  From  its  lowest  position  the 
seat  is  raised  to  the  height  desired. 
To  lower  seat,  first  raise  to  extreme 
height,  where  it  automatically  re¬ 
leases.  Then  lower  all  the  way  down 
to  re-engage  locking  mechanism. 


Pat  Nos.  2364191-27100*8 
OthM  Patents  Pending 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
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COMPACT 

Simple  yet  rugged  con¬ 
struction.  Compact  gray- 
steel  case.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall. 


MODEL  A 


PRECISE 

Progiams  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  clock  hands;  assures 
perfect  synchronization. 

Push  buttons  for  spec¬ 
ial  signals. 

•  AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
SWITCH  REGULATES  SIG¬ 
NALS  ON  DAYS,  NIGHTS 
AND  WEEKENDS,  PROVIDES 
ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE  OP¬ 
ERATION 

More  and  more  schools  are  re¬ 
placing  complex,  high-main¬ 
tenance  systems  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Synchronous  Program 
Clocks.  Get  all  the  facts  —  ask 
your  school  supply  dealer  or 
write  today  for  literature! 


TROUBLE-FREE 

Simple  and  reliable  for 
maintenance-free  opera¬ 
tion.  Design  proven  by 
25  years  of  dependable 
service. 


MODEL  M  &  L 


FOR  NEW  CONSTRICTION: 
Montgomery  Program  Clocks. 


Have  your  architect  specify 


MFG.CO.INC.  .ow^nsville, 

INDIANA 
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The  Spitz  Planetarium 

enables  the  teacher  to  generate 
the  fundamental  understanding  of 
scientific  methods  basic  to  all  sciences. 


Close-ups  (continued) 

tin  where  he  has  been  “very-  satisfied” 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Carnith  also  holds  an  LL.  D.  de- 
cjree  from  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  done  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Texas  and  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

In  Austin,  Carnith  has  faced  many 
challenges.  The  city,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  187,000,  has  doubled  in  size 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Student  popula¬ 
tion  has  jumped  from  17,000  to  38,- 
000  in  the  same  time.  The  system  has 
been  through  a  decade  of  tremendous 
growth — both  in  buildings  and  in 
new  personnel  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  enrollments.  There  doesn't 
appear  to  be  any  let-up,  as  Carnith 
sees  more  of  the  same  in  store  for  the 
future. 

One  factor  that  has  enabled  the 
system  to  meet  these  challenges  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  “the  wonderful  support  of 
the  community.”  Carruth  says  that 
the  city  supported  over  $34.5  million 
of  bond  issues  in  the  ten  years,  ena¬ 
bling  the  system  to  meet  its  building 
program  without  difficulty. 

.-Mong  with  the  building  program, 
Carruth  points  to  substantial  growth 
in  curriculum  during  his  tenure.  Sp(‘- 
cial  education  classes  were  instituted, 
long  before  Sputnik,  to  take  care  of 
talented  youngsters. 

Trouble  was  averted  in  another  po¬ 
tential  trouble  spot  because  of  the 
splendid  attitude  of  the  public,  says 
C!arruth.  That  was  integration.  Aus¬ 
tin's  schools  have  been  integrated 
since  1955  without  any  violence  or 
tension.  The  system  has  been  inte¬ 
grating  one  year  at  a  time,  starting 
at  the  top,  and  is  presently  integrated 
down  to  the  sixth  grade. 

Carruth  takes  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs,  especially  those 
concerned  w'ith  youth.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts,  the  YMCA,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club.  He  has  been  active 
in  AASA  for  a  number  of  years,  serving 
on  the  e.xecutive  committee  for  the 
past  five  years  and  as  vice  president 
this  past  year.  He  is  also  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

Well  aware  of  the  many  national 
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Why 

Every  School 

needs  the 


Airkem 

Program 


for 


Environmental 

Health! 


Everybody  benefits!  Children  “do  bet¬ 
ter  in  school.”  Illness  drops,  attendance 
climbs.  Teachers,  parents  and  visitors 
notice  a  big  difference  when  you  put  the 
Airkem  program  to  work  and  bring  a 
clean,  odorless,  agreeable  and  healthful 
new  “climate”  into  the  school. 

The  Airkem  program  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  It  thoroughly  cleans  all 
surfaces.  It  kills  germs  and  other  micro¬ 
organisms.  It  kills  irMects.  It  kills  odors  by 
counteracting  them.  And  it  gives  an  air- 
freshened  effect  without  adding  obnoxious 
perfumes  or  chemical  smells.  It  is  the  only 
complete  program  of  basic  sanitation 
maintenance. 

There’s  no  mystery  about  it!  All  you  do 
is  make  sure  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  its  proper  place  in  the  school. 
Procedures  are  simple-and  they  actually 
save  money  and  time  by  combining  sev¬ 
eral  housekeeping  jobs  in  one,  freeing  your 
maintenance  staff  for  other  work.  Inquire! 


See  opposite  column  for 
one  specific  Airkem  benefit 


airkem 


AIRKEM 
For  a  Healthier 
Environment  through 
Modern  Chemistry 


problems  facing  education,  Carruth 
believes  that  the  aasa  is  making  “tre¬ 
mendous  strides  in  furnishing  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  profession.”  He  adds: 
“The  organization  is  helping  school 
administrators  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  times.” 

Candids  . . . 

Cleorge  W.  Beadle,  Nobel  Prize¬ 
winning  geneticist  and  acting  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology',  has  been  named 
chancellor,  University  of  Chicago. 

Emlyn  Jones,  professor  of  history 
and  education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 

Ralph  G,  Nichols,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  rhetoric.  University  of  | 
Minnesota,  takes  office  as  president  I 
of  the  Speech  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Robert  J.  Keir  has  been  elected 
president  of  The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc. 
He  has  been  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Plan  since  1956. 

Henry  M.  Gunn,  superintendent 
of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  schools  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  {xjsition  as  professor  of  school 
administration  at  San  Jose  State 
College. 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  director  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  has  resigned  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Auburn 
University. 

Harold  V.  Webb  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  executive  director  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Asso¬ 
ciation,  following  the  resignation  of 
W'.  A.  Shannon,  who  had  held  the 
position  since  1956.  Dr.  Webb  has 
been  associate  executive  secretary 
since  1959. 

Shannon  McCunc,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  unesco’s 
department  of  education. 

Leon  P.  Minear,  principal  of  Ben¬ 
son  Polytechnic  School  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  been  appointed  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
replacing  Rex  Putnam. 

Deane  W,  Malott,  president  of 
!  Cornell  University,  will  retire  on 
I  June  30.  • 
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for  Health 
Hazards  in 


Kitchen 


or  Cafeteria! 


Foods  and  utensils  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  kitchen  contamination.  Every  surface, 
every  wall  and  floor,  every  garbage  can, 
every  food-storage  and  food-serving  area 
must  be  kept  free  from  health-hazards. 
How?  - 


Two  Airkem  products  provide  special  safe¬ 
guards  for  all  these  danger  spots.  One  of 
them,  Airkem  A-3,  searches  out  dirt  and 
grime  and  dissolves  them,  leaves  surfaces 
spotlessly  clean.  At  the  same  time  it  disin¬ 
fects  everything  it  touches.  It  counteracts 
odors,  too,  without  adding  a  heavy  per¬ 
fume  or  chemical  smell  —  and  creates  an 
air-freshened  effect.  The  other  Airkem 
product,  an  odor-controlled  non-toxic  in¬ 
secticide,  actually  brings  insects  out  of  the 
crannies  where  they  hide  and  breed,  and 
kills  them  in  the  open,  where  they  can  be 
seen  and  quickly  removed. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  an  unsafe 
kitchen,  pantry,  cafeteria,  soda  fountain  or 
sandwich  bar.  Daily  use  of  these  two 
Airkem  products  adds  nothing  to  the  work- 
burden,  nothing  to  the  cost.  They  merely 
replace  products  currently  required.  Ask 
your  nearby  Airkem  representative! 


FREE! 

16  02.  can  Airkem  odor-con- 
trolled  non-toxic  insecti- 
cido.  (Regular  $2.05  value.) 

Mail  this  coupon  today! 

HJohn  Hulse,  Airkem,  Inc.  Dept.  0-3 
241  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17.  N,  Y. 

Send  Dulletin  “Airkem  Procedure  for 
Kitchen  and  Cafeteria  Maintenance”  and 
FREE  16  oz.  can  Airkem  Insecticide  to 

Name _ 

Title _ School _ 

Address - 

City _ Zone _ State _ 
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TRIPLING  a  shower  room*s 
CAPACITY  with  emphasis  on  safety  , 

Imaginative  engineering  found  a  “better  way  through  an  “on”  button,  a  timer  actuates  three 
of  doing  things”  to  solve  the  problem  of  over-  valves  connected  to  the  Hydroguards  to  limit 
crowded  locker  and  shower  room  conditions  at  water  flow  to  10  minutes.  The  shower  system 
Niles  Township  East  Community  High  School.  can  be  shut  off  at  any  time  by  depressing  an 
Not  only  was  locker  space  greatly  increased  “off”  button  which  automatically  re-cycles  the 
and  shower  capacity  tripled — the  shower  room  timer.  In  addition,  individual  switches  for  each 
itself  was  provided  with  major  safety  benefits,  tier  provide  manual  operation  when  desired, 
practically  foolproof  water  temperature  regula¬ 
tion  and  economy  of  operation.  Core  of  the  system  is  the  Powers  Hydroguards, 

set  to  the  previously  mentioned  water  tempera- 
The  showers  are  the  progressive  type,  used  pri-  tures.  The  Hydroguards  protect  the  bathers  at 
marily  for  warming  up  or  cooling  down  on  entry  all  times  against  temperature  fluctuations  that 
or  exit  to  pool  or  gym.  Located  in  what  was  might  cause  scalding  or  other  mishaps.  Should 
once  unused  space,  they  are  arranged  in  three  either  the  hot  or  cold  water  supply  fail,  they 
double  tiers,  one  set  at  95°,  one  at  100°  and  immediately  shut  off  the  showers, 
the  other  at  105°  by  means  of  three  Powers 

Hydroguard  Thermostatic  Controls.  From  an  operational  standpoint,  four-year  fig¬ 

ures  show  that  controlled  timing  and  con- 
Showers  are  operated  from  a  convenient  panel  trolled  temperature  can  lower  a  school’s  budget 
to  which  only  the  instructor  has  access.  Here,  through  water  and  fuel  conservation. 


Niles  Township  East  Community 
High  School 

Architect:  Edwin  C.  Bruno,  A.I.A., 

Skokie,  111. 

Consulting  Engineer:  fJohn  S.  Horner, 
Libertyville,  III. 

Plumbing  Contractor:  Chas.  Conrick  Co., 
Chicago,  III.' 

Head  Custodian:  Jules  P.  Roels'" 

Upper  photo  on  facing  page  shows  Jules  P. 
Roels  at  the  operating  panel. 

In  lower  photo,  John  S.  Horner  and  Edwin  C. 
Bruno  stand  at  pool  end  of  shower. 


Why  not  investigate  a  Hydroguard  Shower 
System  for  your  school?  Just  tell  us  about  your 
requirements  and  we’ll  make  recommendations 
with  no  obligations  attached.  For  general  in¬ 
formation  request  Safer  Showers  Bulletin. 


Also:  POWERS  TEMPERATURE  AND 
HUMIDITY  CONTROLS.  Ask  for  case  his¬ 
tories  illustrating  how  Powers  equipment  has 
been  engineered  to  individual  needs  to  spark 
new  ideas  in  indoor  comfort  and  environment. 
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THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

DEPT.  361  —  SKOKIE  5,  ILLINOIS  I  Officea  in  Principal  Cities  in  US.A.  and  Canada 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THERMOSTATIC  CONTROLS  SINCE  1891 
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From  Washington 

First  Scars  of 
The  School  Aid  Battle 


Edl'cation  lobbyists  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  were  jubilant  when  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  won  his  fight 
to  expand,  and  therefore  liberalize, 


the  powerful  House  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  in  the  cold  light  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  after,  they  had  some  sobering  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts. 


The  Rules  victory  was  significant, 
to  be  sure.  One  need  not  reach  back 
any  further  than  last  summer  to  find 
an  instance  when  the  Committee's 
coalition  of  conservative  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats  efTectively 
blocked  major  school  legislation. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  massive  federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion  bills  in  the  86th  Congress,  and 
the  two  measures  needed  only  to  go 
to  conference  to  iron  out  differences 
between  them.  But  reference  to  a 
conference  required  consent  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  bills  died 
with  the  end  of  the  session. 

.All  this  should  change  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  C'ommittee  of  one  Re¬ 
publican  and  two  Democrats  who 
may  be  expected  to  be  more  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  to  liberal  legislation  in 
such  fields  as  education.  But  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  \ote  to  authorize  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Committee — -217  to  212 — 
was  a  warning  sign  of  trouble  ahead. 
It  raised  the  possibility  that  a  recon¬ 
stituted  Rules  C'ommittee  may  re- 
jxirt  legislation  to  the  House  ficxir- 
only  to  see  the  bills  defeated  by  the 
same  old  coalition. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Rules  fight  was  President  Ken¬ 
nedy's  first  major  test  of  strength  in 
the  new  Congress,  and  both  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Mr.  Rayburn  mo¬ 
bilized  all  of  the  resources  at  their 
command  to  win  it.  The  issue  was 
clearly  drawn — whether  or  not  the 
House  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  bills  reported  out  by  various  com¬ 
mittees — and  yet  the  margin  of  vic¬ 
tory  was  precariously  slender.  Issues 
are  never  as  clearly  drawn  on  educa¬ 
tion  aid.  j 

Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  has  indicated  that  he  will  not 
insist,  in  Committee,  on  his  contro¬ 
versial  amendment  to  deny  federal 
funds  to  segregated  schools,  but  the 
question  of  desegregation  is  certain  to 
figure  sooner  or  later  in  any  aid-to- 
education  debate. 


This  is  the  first  column  by  Erwin  Knoll, 
overview's  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Knoll  covers  education  for  The 
Washington  Post  and  will  report  on 
happenings  in  the  capital  in  each  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  OVERVIEW. 
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A  k 

MAKE  YOUR  SCHOOLS  SAFER! 


MODEL  7100 
Basic  eye-wash  fountain,  one 
of  numerous  models.  Auto¬ 
matic  volume  and  pressure 
controls;  adaptable  to  simple 
foot  treadle  or  manual  oper- 
otion,-  acid  resisting  enameled 
iron  bowl. 


Immediate  first-aid  for  eye  accidents!  FOR 
LABS,  SHOPS,  GYMS,  DISPENSARIES - 
wherever  eyes  are  exposed  to  danger. 
HAWS  Emergency  Eye-Wash  Fountains 
have  special  fountain  heads  that  send  con¬ 
trolled  streams  of  water  into  the  eyes, 
flushing  away  chemicals  or  other  foreign 
matter,  saving  vital  moments  until  medical 
aid  arrives,  possibly  avoiding  permanent 
injury.  Protect  your  students!  Find  out  about 
Haws  Drench  Shower  Unit  for  contaminated 
bodies,  too. 


WRITE  TODAY  f  O  It  FREE  ILLUSTAATtD  FOLDER 


DRINKING  FAUCET  CO. 


1443  FOURTH  STREET  fSinct  1909)  BERKELEY  10,  CALIFORNIA 
Manufaetur»r$  of  comploto  linot  of  drinking  fountaint, 
faucoU,  ofottric  wator  contort,  ports  and  eccottoriot. 
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And  the  thorny  problem  of  aid  to 
church-supported  schools,  which  is 
particularly  troublesome  to  big-city 
Congressmen  who  are  likely  to  be 
favorably  disposed  toward  school 
legislation,  was  brought  to  the  fore 
very  early  in  this  session  when  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York,  denounced  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
“task  force”  on  education  as  “unfair 
to  the  parents  of  the  nation’s  6,800,- 
000  parochial  and  private  school 


doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commissioner’s  role.  Some  of  the 
men  who  turned  down  the  prof¬ 
fered  position  are  known  to  feel  that 
the  Commissionership  should  be  a  far 
more  influential  post  than  it  has  been 
— that  the  Commissioner  should  be 
an  educational  statesman  playing  a 
key  role  in  shaping  federal  policy  on 
the  schools,  not  merely  an  adminis¬ 
trative  caretaker  presiding  over  a 
staff  of  1,300. 

There  is  concern,  too,  that  the  Of¬ 


fice  of  Education  is  being  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  HEW  agencies.  One  of  the 
educators  who  turned  down  the  Com¬ 
missionership  has  complained  about 
the  notion  of  “mixing  cranberries 
with  kids”  in  one  department. 

The  nature  of  the  education  chal¬ 
lenge  is  such  that  Dr.  McMurrin  is 
likely  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
trying  to  persuade  people.  His  first 
job  may  well  be  to  persuade  them  to 
pay  attention.  It’s  a  problem  with 
which  teachers  are  not  unfamiliar.  • 


children.” 

.\nother  challenge  facing  the  new 
administration  was  brought  into 
sharp  focus  during  its  opening  days: 
the  need  to  elevate  the  status  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Commissioner  [see  Close- 
ups,  page  35]. 

Dr.  .Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  Presi-  i 
dent  Kennedy's  choice  to  succeed  j 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick  as  Commis¬ 
sioner,  came  very  highly  recom¬ 
mended  and  quickly  impressed  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  able  and  energetic  educa¬ 
tor.  But  administration  sources  ad¬ 
mitted  privately  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  realize  their  hope  of  nam¬ 
ing  a  nationally-known  educator  to 
the  government's  top  school  jx>st. 

The  search  for  a  Commissioner 
went  on  behind  closed  doors,  but 
enough  news  leaked  out  to  indicate 
that  quite  a  few  prominent  men  were 
offered  the  job — and  turned  it  down. 
Among  the  names  mentioned  were 
those  of  John  \S.  Gardner,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York;  Chicago  School  Superintend¬ 
ent  Benjamin  C.  Willis;  New  York 
.State  Education  Commissioner  James 
E.  .Allen,  Jr.;  Buell  G.  Gallagher, 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  and  John  H.  Fischer, 
dean  of  Columbia  University  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

There  were  others,  too.  The  Com¬ 
missionership  of  Education  may  well 
carry  the  dubious  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  most-spurned  job  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

One  factor  is  the  Commissioner’s 
salary,  raised  not  long  ago  to  $20,000 
a  year,  but  still  far  from  attractive 
to  many  leading  educators.  Perhaps  a 
more  important  factor  is  widespread 
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ENFORCES  GOOD  POSTURE  .  .  .  ENCOURAGES  AT¬ 
TENTION  .  .  .  MAINTAINS  BEAUTY  .  .  .  REDUCES 
VISUAL  SHOCK  • 

schoolc 

SEATING 


Student  Study  Top 
Combination 
(Modal  781) 


IT'S  POSTURIZED!® 

Molded  to  fit  the  natural  contours  and 
healthy  attitudes  of  the  body;  keeps 
students  alert  and  receptive 
in  comfort. 


Student  Chair  Desk 
(737) 


Student  Choir 
(710 


Student  Desk 
(721)  (Open  Eftd) 


Correct  furniture  for  every  grade  ...  for  every  need.  Same  colcuful 
solid  plastic,  constant  heavy  guage  tubing  used  throughout  the  Schoolco 
line.  Asi  yoitr  franchued  dt^ltr  or  writ4: 


SCHOOLCO,  INC. 

1900  N.  NARRACANSETT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  tf,  IIUNOIS 


scFTooIco 
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COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION 


RACINE  ■  WIS 
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Complete 

school 

communication 

center 


See  the  Yellow  Pages  —  “Intercommunication  Systems 


More  than  a  sound  system,  the  Consolette  is  a 
versatile  "command  post”  for  all  school  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  dual-channel  communications 
center  provides  crisp,  clear  tv/o-way  communi¬ 
cations  for  up  to  114  speaker  stations  . . .  voice 
paging  that  carries  legibly  even  to  high  noise 
level  areas... program  distribution  (live,  record¬ 
ed  or  broadcast)  to  any  or  all  stations  with¬ 
out  interrupting  communications  .  .  .  emergen¬ 
cy  calls  .  .  .  general  announcements  .  .  .  back¬ 
ground  music.  In  addition,  it  can  be  used  to 
monitor  unsupervised  areas  or  as  an  electronic 
watchman  after  hours. 

Consolette  features  a  high  quality  AM-FM 
radio  tuner,  and  complete  high  fidelity  ampli¬ 
fication.  Four-speed  record  changer  is  op¬ 
tional.  Cabinet  is  handsomely  styled  in  beige 
grey  walnut.  Specification  sheet  TT3-1  gives 
complete  information. 

Call  your  Webster  Electric  dealer*  for  a 
demonstration  in  your  school.  No  obligation. 


In  this  special  report, 
OVERVIEW  confronts 
educational  planners 
with  the  challenge  of 
giving  the  Individual 
Student  more  control  of 
the  learning  environment 


WHAT  IS  this  individual  learning? 

Is  it  something  new  or  is  it  an 
extension  of  familiar  practice? 

We  have  tended  to  think  of  school 
and  college  education  as  taking  place 
in  classrooms  where  four  elements 
are  present;  the  thing-to-l)e-learned, 
the  teacher,  the  class  group,  and  the 
Individual  Learner.  Basically,  all 
learning  is,  of  course,  individual,  but 
the  term  has  come  to  describe  that 
situation  which  strips  away  the 
teacher  and  the  class  group  and 
leaves  the  student  confronted  with 
the  thing-to-be-learned. 

In  Images  of  the  Future,  a  com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals  pro- 
jxises  that  the  school  be  organized 
around  three  kinds  of  activities; 
large-group  instructions;  small-group 
discussion ;  and  individual  study.  .■Xs  a 
rule  of  thumb,  it  suggests  that  indi¬ 
vidual  study  take  up  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  student’s  time  in  school. 

Following  distribution  of  the  re¬ 
port,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
architects  began  puzzling  over  its 


meaning  for  the  school  building, 
which  has  always  been  largely  an  egg- 
crate  of  cells  called  classrooms.  If 
they  took  the  rejxjrt  seriously  they 
would  have  to  re-shape  the  tradi¬ 
tional  plant.  It  called  for  serious 
study  and  sound  educational  analysis. 

What  kinds  of  things  are  best 
learned  indi\idually?  In  what  form 
should  they  be  presented?  How  is  the 
Individual  Learner  to  be  prepared? 
motivated?  supervised?  What  impli¬ 
cations  are  there  for  staffing,  equip- 
j)ing,  and  housing  a  program  with 
strong  emphasis  on  individual  learn¬ 
ing? 

Educators  responsible  for  educat¬ 
ing  young  people  and  for  shaping  the 
patterns  of  tomorrow's  schools  want 
to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Our  purpose  is  to  help  focus 
the  problems. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  look 
at  the  past,  survey  present  practices 
and  provisions,  and  try  to  find  pat¬ 
terns  for  planning  for  tomorrow.  We 
point  out  a  planning  dilemma  and 
propose  a  solution  to  it. 


What 

Was 


Edi'cation,  the  passing  along  of  a 
culture,  began  as  an  individual 
prix-ess.  It  was  done  tluougli  telling 
and  showing,  by  parent  to  child,  by 
a  scholar  to  his  coterie  of  learners. 
I'he  written  word  increased  commu¬ 
nication,  but  the  advent  of  printing 
made  the  big  difference.  A  teacher 
could  lead  his  students  to  a  growing 
storehouse  of  knowledge. 

The  steps  from  book  to  textbook 
to  student  manual  came  naturally  as 
specialization  of  subject  matter  and 
the  burden  on  teachers  increased. 
Long  before  anything  like  universal 
educational  opportunity  was  avail¬ 
able,  all  sorts  of  self-educating  gad¬ 
gets  and  packages  took  hold-  the 
Five-Foot  Shelf,  Chautauqua,  the 
1  lome  Book  of  Remedies. 

The  culminating  achievement  of 
individual  education  in  printed  form 


was  the  corresjxmdence  course.  The 
hotiK'-study  habit  has  held  thousands 
of  .Americans  t(K>  old,  too  isolated, 
or  too  busy  for  formal  schooling  to 
well-designed  courses  which  pretty 
largely  parallel  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  work. 

Fhe  spread  of  the  fruits  of  modern 


industrialism  brought  the  grama- 
phone,  the  radio,  the  motion  picture 
projector,  and  the  television  set  into 
most  American  homes  and  into  a 
good  many  classrooms.  But  the  po¬ 
tential  of  these  devices  for  Individual 
learning  was  more  nearly  realiz<‘d  in 
the  home  than  by  the  school  where, 
more  often  than  not,  they  were 
wheeled  out,  plugged  in,  and  turnetl 
on  for  the  edification  of  the  class 
group. 

.■\s  education  became  more  nearly 
unixersal  and  educators  were  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  homework, 
schools  began  to  prescribe  physical 
conditions  at  home  conducive  for 
study.  .At  the  same  time,  schcx)l  li¬ 
braries  became  Important  as  study 
resource  centers;  recently  the  study 
carrel  has  been  added. 

In  the  twenties,  as  the  need  and 
value  of  self-directed  study  became 
apparent,  whole  new  organizational 
patterns  sprang  up,  designed  around 
the  principle  of  self-directed  learning. 
First  and  most  famous  of  these  was 
the  Dalton  Plan.  Introduced  by 
Helen  Parkhurst  in  1919  for  an  un- 
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graded  school  for  crippled  children, 
the  plan  was  adopted  the  following 
year  by  a  Dalton,  Massachusetts, 
high  school.  It  imli\  iduali/ed  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  academic  subjects  and  laid 
out  the  work  for  each  grade  in  a 
series  of  related  jobs,  or  contracts, 
which  each  child  undei  to<ik  and  com¬ 


pleted  on  his  own  at  his  own  speed. 

Earlier  in  conception  (anti  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  San  Francisco  State  Teachers 
College  in  1913j  was  the  laboratory 
method  called  the  \\  innetka  Plan. 
It  divided  the  schtKjl’s  ctuirse  ol 
studies  into  two  parts;  the  common 
essentials,  and  the  group  creatise 
activities.  .Specially  piepared  individ¬ 
ual-progress  materials  were  part  of 
this  program. 

Research  supported  the  premise 
that  organization  with  emphasis  on 
individual  learning  went  furthei 
than  standard  class  methods  toward 
most  educational  goals.  'I'he  idea 
spread  and  a  hundred  or  more 
schools  took  up  the  Winnetka  Plan. 

.\t  about  the  same  time,  the  first 
experiments  with  what  we  now  call 
teaching  machines  were  being  con¬ 
ducted.  Fhey  fitted  the  dictionary 
definition  well  as  "a  contrivance,  de¬ 
vice,  or  structure  by  means  of  which 
a  force  or  forces  may  be  advantagt'- 
ously  applied.”  To  speak  of  the  more 
sophisticated  teaching  machines  as 
“'what  was”  is  misleading  because 
they  are  still  experimental. 
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dimly  seen  future  of  our  society. 

I'hese  are  some  of  the  dev  ices  now 
l)eing  used  in  scluwls  and  colleges  to 
confront  the  Individual  Learner  with 
things-to-he-learned ; 

Textbooks  with  detailed  study 
helps. 

Scrambled  books. 

Student-aimed  ix-riodicals,  com- 
])lete  with  study  helps  and  self-tests. 

I'elevision  receivers  and  centrally- 
prepared  presentations. 

Recorders  and  play-backs  for  for¬ 
eign  languages,  sjieech  improvement. 

Records  and  tapes  to  direct  tyjn*- 
writing,  business  machine  and  short¬ 
hand  skills,  and  remedial  physical 
exercise. 

Radio  receivers  and  P  A  systems 
for  School  of  the  Air  and  centrally- 
originated  programs. 

Micro-film  for  compact  informa¬ 
tion  storage. 

Home-school  tele|}hone  for  home- 
bound. 

Mock-ups  and  servo-devices,  like 
the  Drivo-Trainer. 


•  In  this  country  we 

lUin^S  107,000  ele- 

”  mentary  schools, 
IIO.OOO  secondary  schools,  2,000 
higher  education  institutions,  plus 
schools  for  Americans  abroad,  home- 
study  schools,  schcxils  in  the  armed 
services,  schools  in  industry,  and 
schools  in  correctional  institutions. 
Ev  ery  one  of  them  is  to  some  degree 
providing  its  students  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  indiv  idual  learning.  Three 
factors  account  for  this;  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  good  in  itself;  the  in¬ 
creasing  inability  to  supply  trained 
teaching  personnel  for  every  student 
for  every  thing-to-be-learned;  and 
the  desire  to  save  the  efTective  teach¬ 
ers  for  leadership  of  class  groups  in 
those  learnings  (social,  creative,  heri¬ 
tage  I  where  values  and  enthusiasms 
must  be  caught  by  contact. 

Nearly  100  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  experimenting  with  the 
NAS.SP  proposals,  and  uncounted 
others  arc  taking  on  new  “teaching 
aids"  like  the  learning  laboratory. 
Colleges  are  stirring,  too.  Commisions 
are  at  work  on  complete  new  courses 
of  study  in  the  several  sciences  in 
mathematics,  in  English,  and  in  for¬ 
eign  language  teaching. 

Manufacturers  with  long  histories 
of  service  to  educational  institutions 
arc  researching,  producing,  and  eval¬ 
uating  new  teaching  aids.  Others  are 
knocking  at  the  door  with  new  uses 
for  older  jjroducts.  I'he  educational 
leader  must  somehow  work  out  best 
possible  arrangements  of  these  re¬ 
sources  to  give  every  child  his  fair 
chance  at  learnings  which  are  ap- 
l)ropriate  to  him  and  valuable  in  the 


^  riie  use  of  the 

Spaces 

*  to  describe  the  tra¬ 

ditional  educational  plant  is  luislead- 
intf.  Interior  learning  sjjaces  and  sub¬ 
spaces  are  far  more  sophisticated 
today  than  that  handy  phrase  im¬ 
plies.  (lenerally.  in  addition  to  the 
standard  classriMim,  our  current 
learning  spaces  come  in  three  sizes; 

The  larfii-  sf)a(  f  is  now  drawn  into 
plans  as  a  lunne  economics  kitchen; 
\ocational  workshop  or  industrial 
trainin';  nuH'kup  area;  science  labora¬ 
tory  with  \olatile  or  hi<;h-voltat;e 
equipment,  including  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors;  lecture  hall  for  spx'cial  guests 
or  outstanding  faculty  speakers;  phys¬ 
ical  education  area;  or  as  a  sta'^e 
area  for  dramatics,  chorus,  and  band. 

1  he  small-!>toul)  space  usually 
shows  up  under  such  names  as  a 
«;uidapce  and  counseling  office;  li- 
hrary  carrel;  instrument  practice 
room:  graduate  seminar;  biolo'.,^- 
team  laboratory;  stutlent  or  faculty 
clubroom;  specialized  testing  area; 


exiierimental  greenhouse;  medical 
seixice  room;  creative  arts  workshop; 
or  as  a  maximum  security  training 
area  in  military  or  correctional  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  individual  study  space  is  often 
overltxiked  as  a  separate  entity,  but 
it  can  be  readily  identified  as  a  tra¬ 
ditional  “student  station" — a  chair 
and  a  desk;  portable  kitchen;  work- 


bench;  “home  base"  (Random  Falls 
Idea)  for  student  study;  playground 
or  campus  bench;  speech  cubicle; 
learning  lab  Ixoth;  theater  dressing 
or  rehearsal  room ;  yearbook  editorial 
desk  and  file;  or  as  a  machine-ac¬ 
counting  stall. 

These  are  reco'gnizable  spaces  de¬ 
signed  for,  or  determined  by,  recog¬ 
nizable  things.  However,  new  things 
and  new  spaces  will  be  needed  by 
education  to  keep  pace  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  commerce,  industrs',  and  the 
arts  in  the  general  community.  After 
the  expected  time-lag,  education  mav 
yet  absorb  such  de\  ices  and  programs 
as  remote  pick-up  information  re¬ 
trieval  systems;  business  and  mana'ge- 
ment  “games" ;  integrated  consoles, 
as  those  now  used  for  cjuality  con¬ 
trol  at  assembly  line  terminals;  in¬ 
stantaneous  record  and  film-slide 
changers;  remote  writing;  dial-tele¬ 
phone  coded  libraries;  radioteles¬ 
copy;  and  intercontinental  audio- 
\isual  transmission  systems. 


Altcniative  I :  Move  the  students  and 
fix  the  stations. 

Adt  anla^i's:  Reduces  installation 
and  maintenance  ])rol)lenis  and  costs 
of  j^rouping  of  like  spaces  (chemistry 
lahs.  listenim^  booths). 

Ih  insts  indi\  idual  learner  mor«‘  eas¬ 
ily  under  tteneral  sup(M\  ision  of  spe¬ 
cialist  in  subject  area. 

Permits  sharing  of  infre(|uentlv 
used  tools  and  su])plies. 

Dhadrautai’t's:  Low  utilization. 

Sets  pre-determined  time  allot¬ 
ments  and  reduces  flexibility  of  in- 
di\  idual  program. 

Duplicates  same  spaces  and  pieces 
of  eejuipment  in  several  departments 
( foreign  languages,  s])»‘ech  . 
Allcrnath  c  '2:  Camcentrate  individual 
learning  at  a  home  base  for  each 
student. 

Advantafics:  .Avoids  dujjlication  in 
the  several  de|rartments. 

Frees  indiv  idual  from  detailed  “pe¬ 
riod'’  scheduling. 

.Makes  easier  the  servicing  by 
teacher-guide  and  by  device-techni¬ 
cian. 

Reduces  time  and  space  for  inter¬ 
period  passing. 

Resembles  later-life  office  or  lab 
stations. 

I)isadi  auta^(  s:  Physical  tlifficulty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  assembling  in  a 
workable  space  all  the  machines  and 
vlev  ices  to  be  usc'd. 

I  )ifficulty  of  actually  reducing  the 
number  of  stations  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments. 

Present  expense  of  and  inexjx*ri- 
ence  with  many  of  the  information- 
jrresenters. 

-A  degree  of  physical  immobility  not 
a|)|)ro[)riate  to  young  persons. 


tiircs,  sounds,  words,  ideas)  with  the 
aid  of  compact  and  relatively  simple 
t(K)ls  (e.g.  microscope,  telephone, 
ty|)ewriter,  jjushbutton  information 
retrieval  system) .  If  we  carry  through 
the  NASSI'  pro|K)sal,  the  student 
would  spend  alxiul  40  percent  of  his 
time  in  his  own  work  station. 

1  he  educational  plant  must  Ih‘  bal¬ 
anced,  howe\er,  with  large  spaces  to 
accommodate  essential  group  learn¬ 
ing  (citizenship,  orchestra,  athletic 
games)  and  to  accommodate  large 
and  relatively  complex  tools  (print¬ 
ing  presses,  diesel  engines,  breeding 
|X“ns) . 

W’e  justify  the  increased  commit¬ 
ment  of  capital  that  underlies  this 
kind  of  planning  by  the  unisersally 
accepted  thesis  that  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  (in  our  case,  the  amount 
and  rate  of  learning)  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  increased  capital  investment. 
Economists  teach  this;  it  is  time  for 
educators  to  put  it  into  practice. 


Overview 

Proposal 


I’  \  KRV  EOL'CATiONAL  planner  has  to 
j  find  his  own  answer  to  serve  the 
needs  of  his  particular  institution  and 
Ijrogram.  But  the  editors  of  0\er- 
\IKW  pro|K)se  a  feasible  and  appro- 
|)riate  jK)int  of  departure  for  our  gen¬ 
eral  contemjx)rary  needs. 

I  he  station  for  the  Individual 
Learner  is  a  reality.  We  must  build 
and  furnish  in  e\ery  educational  sys¬ 
tem  an  indisidual  work  station  for 
each  student.  In  this  station  learning 
which  is  essentially  rote  and  con¬ 
ceptual  would  take  place  (via  pic- 


Some  Questions 
Some  Answers 


What  is  individual  learning?  It  is 
the  learning  by  a  student  with¬ 
out  the  stimulation  of  fellow  students 
and  sej)arated  from  the  immediate 
])ersonal  direction  of  a  teacher. 

Is  it  new?  No,  it  has  a  long  history 
of  de\  elopment,  starting  with  the  first 
homework  assignments. 

What  kinds  of  things  arc  best 
h  arned  this  way?  Facts,  skills,  and 
conce|)ts  already  known  to  man,  se¬ 
lected  to  help  the  learner  catch  up 
with  what  other  people  know,  how 
other  people  do  things,  how  other 
jieople  see  things.  These  are  the  tool 
subjects,  or  the  fundamentals — the 
“contracts”  of  the  Dalton  Plan,  the 
“common  essentials”  of  the  VVinnetka 
Plan.  They  are  the  routine  learnings, 
about  which  we  know  the  most  in 
learning  psychology,  to  which  we  can 
bring  to  bear  the  best  of  teaching 
techniejues.  I'hey  are  pretty  much 
what  is  usually  tested  for  in  stand¬ 
ardized  examinations. 

Is  this  all  of  learning?  Emphati¬ 
cally  no.  What  the  \Vinnetka  Plan 
called  the  group  learnings  and  crea- 
ti\e  activities  are  not  included.  The 
learning  that  leads  to  individuality, 
to  creati\ity,  to  social  sensitivity,  to 
responsibility  and  contribution,  to 
\  alue  orientation — this  is  still  teacher- 
and  class-centered.  Attitudes,  out¬ 
look,  enthusiasm,  and  concern  are 
not  cultivated  in  isolation. 

How  are  the  things-to-be-learned 
presented?  This  is  where  research 
comes  in,  and  technical  imagination. 
.\  single  tube  or  screen  can  bring 
c\  ery  sort  of  visual  image — electroni¬ 
cally  or  by  direct  projection — to  an 
individual.  Tape,  records,  radio,  au¬ 
dio  projection  can  come  through  one 
pair  of  earphones,  or  speaker.  Book 


and  picture  files,  like  tape  and  record 
files,  can  be  centrally  stored  and 
made  available  to  the  individual 
through  a  dialing  system.  The  devices 
are  many,  and  man's  ingenuity  has 
hardly  been  stretched.  What  comes 
through  the  devices,  the  organization 
and  pacing  of  the  material,  the  range 
of  selection  open  to  the  individual, 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  desired 
resjxtnses- — these  and  many  other  de¬ 
tails  are  the  job  of  teaching  experts 
to  develop. 

Under  what  circumstances?  When 
the  individual  is  ready  to  tackle  this 
kind  of  situation.  When  through  so- 
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cial  pressure  or  otherwise  he  feels  the 
need.  When  the  learning  is  intrin¬ 
sically  appropriate  and  satisfying. 
When  the  thing-to-be-learned  has 
been  carefully  enough  defined.  \Vhen 
provisions  ha\e  been  made  for  not 
only  the  hundredth  lost  sheep,  nor 
e\en  only  for  the  broadly  defined 
sets  of  differences  i  like  “slow  learner” 
and  “gifted”  for  almost  meaningless 
examples),  but  for  the  major  part 
of  the  range  of  uniejueness  among 
j)eople.  When,  in  short,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  self-directed 
learner,  like  the  self-disciplined  citi¬ 
zen,  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we 
must  work. 

Is  it  worth  pursuing?  Can  we  do 
anything  about  it  in  our  institution? 
Is  our  staff  ready?  IV ill  our  people 
support  it?  Yes,  of  course  it  is  worth 
working  at  and  of  course  we  can  do 
something  about  it.  We’re  talking 
about  that  often  underrated  field 
called  methods,  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  concerns  of  yirofessional  educa¬ 
tion.  We're  dealing  with  things-to-be- 
learned  which  are  often  mistakenly 
called  “the”  fundamentals  but  which 
are  in  high  repute  with  scholastics 
and  basic-educationists.  Under  the 
strange  alliance,  pointed  out  by  Her¬ 
bert  I'helen,  between  academic  tra¬ 
dition  and  industrial  bureaucracy, 
sujjport  should  be  no  problem.  .\t  the 
same  time  it  is  one  w'ay  to  free  the 
teacher  from  routine  so  that  he  or 
she  may  attend  to  the  business  of 
fostering  those  values,  creating  those 
opportunities,  building  those  individ¬ 
uals  with  those  enthusiasms — in  short 
the  business  of  nurture  as  opposed  to 
training — which  attracted  him  so 
powerfully  to  the  profession  in  the 
first  place.  • 
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OVERVIEW 


Two  studies  shed 
new  light  on 
identifying 
“unemployable” 
and  “highly 
employable” 
teachers 


(.Imrarti  of  utu  rnliloyahlc  tcadu  rs  were  studied 

hy  tducatiou  joofessors  Rid)i  rt  Forbes,  Richard  Spark'i, 
atul  Fttd  Rhodes  of  Los  Atii^r  les  Slate  (.'ollcftt . 

How  IS  IT  that  some  jK-oplo  who  have  i-arm-d  a  tearh- 
inu;  (irclontial  just  can't  sict  a  joh?  \Vt*  sought  to 
answer  this  <|uestion  in  an  iinestigation  of  teacfieis  wlio 
obtained  \alid  credentials  hut  wlio  were  unable  to  s(‘- 
( lire  positions  who  wfie,  in  elfect,  "unemployahle.  ' 

( )ur  study  is  an  attempt  to  define  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  teacluM  unem]}loyahility  and  to  pinpoint 
some  of  the  personal  and  jirofessional  characteristics  of 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  find  employment. 

Such  inliuination  can,  lor  e\am|)le,  prcnitle  additional 
insiuht  into  the  type  of  applicants  w  ho  tend  to  be  rejected 
f)y  teacher-selection  procedures.  It  can  provide  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  with  information  useful  in  advise¬ 
ment  procedure  and  oiler  a  basis  for  evaluating  appli¬ 
cants  for  entry  into  the  teaching  profession. 

Our  first  step  was  to  establish  a  definition  of  teacher 
unemployahility.  since  there  presently  is  no  accepted  deh- 
nition.  For  our  study,  we  adopted  the  following: 

“.\n  indiv  idual  holding  a  newly-issued  teaching  creden¬ 
tial  authori/ing  service  at  anv  level  is  considered  to  he 
/ 


unacce|)tahle  for  employment  if  he  has  ( 1 )  maintained 
an  activf  file  in  an  «“stahlished  teacher  placement  office 
for  at  least  one  full  year  following  receipt  of  his  creden¬ 
tial;  (2)  been  referred  as  a  candidate  for  at  least  ten 
jxisitions  which  his  credential  authori/ed  him  to  seek; 

I  3  remained  without  employment  in  a  credential-hold¬ 
ing  status  at  the  end  of  one  year.” 

.\  stringent  definition  was  chosen  in  order  to  include 
only  tliose  who  actively  sought  teaching  positions,  hut 
who  were  unable  to  secure  them.  We  made  one  other 
assumption:  that  none  of  the  teachers,  finally  classified 
as  unemployable,  actually  rejected  firm  job  ofTers. 

Data  for  our  study  were  drawn  from  the  files  of  the 
l  eacher  Placement  Office  at  Los  .\ngeles  State  College 
(which  placed  bbll  graduates  during  the  1958-59  school 
year).  Ihe  cases  used  were  taken  from  a  total  of  1,500 
students  who  had  become  eligible  for  teacher  placement 
service  and  who  established  active  files  within  the  last 
five  years.  Out  of  this  group  of  1.500,  we  identified 
sixty-five  i  or  4. a  percent)  as  meeting  our  stringent  defi¬ 
nition  of  unemployahility.  This  incidence  of  unemploy¬ 
ability  seems  rather  low  and  may  indicate  either  that 
possession  of  a  valid  teaching  credential  is  nearly  tanta¬ 
mount  to  employment,  or  that  the  procedures  used  to 
select  and  train  teaching  candidates  arc  efTective  enough 
to  eliminatt'  most  of  the  potential  unemployables.  We 
suspect  the  first  possifiility  to  be  more  likely. 

lo  deteimine  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  group 
as  unemployable,  we  organized  the  available  data  under 
the  following  headings;  .vc.v,  age,  physical  condition, 
teaching  field  or  major  subject,  performance  on  screen¬ 
ing  tests,  studf  nt-leachin"  evaluations,  and  personality 
factors.  Ciomplete  information  on  each  characteristic  was 
not  at  hand  in  every  case;  however,  the  data  relating 
to  these  characteristics  for  the  sixty-five  uneinployables 
lend  themselves  to  the  following  summary  of  findings: 

•  Forty-eight  of  the  unemployables  were  men  and 
seventeen  were  women. 

•  1  hirty-one  were  between  30  and  40  years  old; 
twelve  were  over  40;  seventeen  were  between  25  and  30; 
and  five  were  under  25. 

•  Fhrce  had  records  of  significant  hearing  loss.  No 
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records  indicated  defective  vision.  One  “other”  physical 
defect  was  recorded. 

•  Twenty-one  sought  secondary  level  positions  in 
social  science.  Five  secondary  candidates  were  language 
arts  majors  and  four  were  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Twenty-five  secondary  credential  holders  sought  positions 
in  music,  art,  or  physical  education.  Only  ten  held  ele¬ 
mentary  credentials. 

•  Fourteen  had  failed  the  verbal  part  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  skills  test  used  in  the  initial  screening  of  creden¬ 
tial  candidates.  Twenty-six  had  failed  the  numerical  part. 

•  A  number  of  the  group  had  been  enrolled  in  some 
remedial  work  while  at  college:  twenty-six  in  remedial 
mathematics,  sixteen  in  reading-writing,  and  thirteen  in 
speech. 

•  In  the  first  of  two  required  student-teaching  assign¬ 
ments,  each  lasting  one  semester,  thirty-one  of  the  un¬ 
employable  group  were  rated  “fair”  or  “inadequate”; 
thirteen  were  rated  “satisfactory”;  eight  were  rated 
“strong”;  and  one  was  rated  “outstanding.”  (No  ratings 
were  available  on  eleven.)  In  the  second  teaching  assign¬ 
ment,  eighteen  were  rated  “fair”  or  “inadequate”;  nine¬ 
teen  were  rated  “satisfactory”;  ten  were  rated  “strong”; 
and  two  received  “outstanding”  ratings.  (No  ratings 
were  available  for  sixteen.) 

•  Twenty-six  had  some  indication  in  tlieir  records  of 
personality  factors  suggesting  that  the  individual  would 
not  be  successful  in  teaching.  The  indications  ranged 
from  statements  written  by  college  faculty  members  to 
reports  by  counseling  centers. 

•  Among  tlie  unemployables,  none  was  without  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  a  record  of  failure  on  skills 
tests,  a  history  of  enrollmen  in  remedial  work,  or  state¬ 
ments  in  their  records  questioning  personal  qualifications 
for  teaching. 

Out  of  these  findings  emerged  a  general  profile  of  un¬ 
employable  teachers.  Two-thirds  of  the  group  were  more 
than  30  years  old  when  they  became  eligible  for  the  ser\’- 
ices  of  the  Teacher  Placement  Office.  Also,  two-thirds  of 
the  unemployables  were  men.  The  largest  single  category 
was,  of  course,  men  over  30. 

The  employment  market  seemed  to  have  some  effect, 
also.  The  incidence  of  unemployability  fell  more  heavily 
in  social  sciences,  art,  music,  and  physical  education  than 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  language  arts.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  the  elementary  area,  where  the 
greatest  personnel  shortages  currently  exist,  there  were 
only  ten  unernployables. 

Grades  earned  in  college  courses  were  not  considered 
in  this  study.  1  lowever,  the  number  of  people  who  failed 
fundamental  skills  tests  and  took  remedial  courses  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  unemployable  group  has  many  less  aca¬ 
demically  capable  students.  In  addition,  those  whose  col¬ 
lege  records  indicated  personality  traits  which  could  im¬ 
pair  their  effectiveness  as  teachers  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  marginal  at  the  time  they  entered  a  teacher¬ 
training  program. 

1  he  student-teaching  ratings,  received  by  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  ultimately  became  unemployable,  present  an 
interesting  pattern.  Some  received  “strong”  or  “out¬ 


standing”  ratings  by  supervisors  and  training  teachers. 
Either  the  marginal  qualities  of  the  candidate  were  not 
evident  in  the  teaching  situation  or  those  who  hire  teach¬ 
ers  look  for  different  qualities  than  those  who  teach 
teachers. 

\Vas  there  marked  improvement  by  the  student,  or 
were  the  supervisors  and  training  teachers  reluctant  to 
give  disqualifying  ratings  to  students  who  had  managed 
to  reach  the  second  semester  assignment?  Possibly  the 
student-teaching  situations  did  not  show  up  disqualifying 
weaknesses.  Or  there  may  have  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  raters  to  give  hardworking — but  cjuestionable 
— students  the  “benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

We  can’t,  at  this  germinal  stage,  offer  any  conclusions 
regarding  the  unemployability  of  teachers;  the  scope  and 
depth  of  our  investigation  do  not  provide  enough  data. 
However,  looking  again  at  the  basic  question  we  raised 
at  the  beginning,  we  can  offer  some  general  observations. 

Future  imemployalrility  for  an  individual  may  be  pre¬ 
dictable.  Caution  should  be  applied,  especially  when 
older  male  candidates  enter  a  training  program  leading 
to  credentials  in  fields  other  than  science,  mathematics, 
or  language  arts.  This  is  particularly  true  for  students 
with  proved  academic  weaknesses  or  with  negative  per¬ 
sonality  factors.  In  short,  teacher-training  applicants  to 
whom  several  unemployability  criteria  can  be  applied 
should  be  advised  that  their  eventual  employment  is 
doubtful. 


Highly  employable  teachers  are 
described  by  Ben  Bohnhorst,  acting 
director  of  educational  materials  di¬ 
vision,  MPATI. 


Is  IT  POSSIBLE,  in  turn,  to  spot  a 
good  teacher?  As  a  companion 
report  to  that  of  Drs.  Forbes, 
Sparks,  and  Rhodes,  Overview's 
editors  asked  us  to  draw  a  profile 
of  teachers  who  would  seem  to  be 
“highly  employable.”  Our  model 
for  this  profile  is  the  group  of  eight¬ 
een  teachers  who  will  participate  in 
the  Midwest  Program  on  Airborne 
Television  Instruction.  This  may  sound  like  an  arbitrary 
choice  at  first;  but,  as  I’ll  demonstrate,  these  teachers 
had  to  satisfy  unusually  stiff  criteria. 

To  begin  with,  we  sought  out  teaching  talent  through 
a  nationwide  program  launched  in  the  fall  of  1959  and 
ending  in  the  summer  of  1 960.  We  solicited  nominations 
from  every  chief  state  school  officer  and  from  superin¬ 
tendents  of  leading  school  systems  across  the  nation.  In 
addition,  the  directors  of  educational  television  programs 
throughout  the  country  were  invited  to  submit  names  of 
prospective  teachers. 

Audition  kinescopes  (examples  of  teaching  presenta¬ 
tions  on  film)  were  made  of  all  interested  applicants.  A 
committee  of  twenty-two  outstanding  educators,  audio- 
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visual  experts,  and  television  specialists  worked  from  De¬ 
cember,  1959,  to  April,  1960,  screening  over  300  audition 
kinescopes.  Our  ccimmittee  was  looking  primarily  for  an 
ability  to  teach  and  an  outstanding  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  on  television. 

There  were  several  stages  in  our  elimination  process. 
Some  excellent  teachers  had  to  be  dropped  because  their 
specialties  were  not  part  of  the  mpati  curriculum.  Others 
faltered  during  personal  interviews.  Finally,  the  commit¬ 
tee  made  eighteen  selections.  (Incidentally,  the  eighteen 
who  emerged  as  our  “faculty”  is  roughly  5  percent  of  the 
total,  not  very  far  from  the  4.3  percent  found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  by  the  Los  Angeles  team.)  Eleven  are 
in  elementary  studies;  seven  are  at  the  secondary  and 
college  levels.  Each  one  showed  special  evidence  of  teach¬ 
ing  ability,  ability  to  communicate  on  television,  compe¬ 
tence  in  subject  matter,  and  mature  motivation  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  relate  with  others. 

The  Los  .'\ngeles  team  found  a  preponderance  of  men 
among  their  unemployables.  We  have  a  slight  female 
majority — ten  out  of  the  eighteen.  This  is  specially  marked 
among  elementary  level  teachers  (seven  out  of  eleven)  ; 
at  the  secondary  level  the  men  outnumber  the  women  by 
only  four  to  three.  The  factor  of  sex,  therefore,  seems  of 
little  consequence. 

Our  teachers  are  distinctly  older  as  a  group  than  the 
unemployables  are.  None  is  younger  than  25;  five  are 
between  25  and  30;  five  are  between  30  and  40;  and  eight 
(44  percent)  are  older  than  40.  By  contrast,  the  Los  An- 
g«  les  team  had  five  under  25  but  only  twelve  (or  18  per¬ 
cent)  over  40. 

We  have  no  records  of  vision  or  hearing  deficiencies 
among  our  teachers,  nor  do  we  have  much  other  specific 
evidence  on  the  candidate's  physical  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  some  contingent  evidence.  The  mpati 
te.achers  worked  together  in  an  intensive  ten-week  work¬ 
shop  at  Purdue  last  summer.  Most  of  them  spent  seven 
days  a  week  at  their  tasks,  often  putting  in  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  a  day.  They  were  a  remarkably  vigorous 
group  with  unusual  reser\es  of  stamina. 

Significant  numbers  of  unemployables  apparently  had 
failed  one  or  another  section  of  a  standardized  perform¬ 
ance  test,  .‘\mong  our  eighteen  mpati  teachers,  conversely, 
is  ample  evidence  of  great  intellectual  capacity.  Fourteen 
hold  advanced  degrees;  three  have  earned  PhD’s  (Yale, 
U.  of  Chicago,  and  the  Sorbonne) .  Three  are  now  com¬ 
pleting  doctoral  requirements  (Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Kentucky).  Two  of  the  youngest  gradu¬ 
ated  magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  And  scat¬ 
tered  among  their  records  are  such  honors  as  nsf  Fellow¬ 
ships,  a  Guggenheim,  a  Ford  Foundation  Faculty  Fellow¬ 
ship,  a  Latin- American  Fellowship  for  Women,  and  an 
appointment  as  Visiting  Lecturer  to  the  University  of 
California.  Active  membership  in  professional  and  educa¬ 
tional  associations  is  typical  of  the  group  (seven  of  them 
are  office-holders,  too) . 

Two  particularly  significant  factors  were  discovered  to 
be  common  among  these  teachers. 

First,  MPATI  teachers  characteristically  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  a  given  institution  or  school  system.  Even  our 


younger  members  have  already  spent  a  majority  of  their 
experience  with  one  system  or  institution  (four  years’ 
teaching  experience  is  minimum  in  our  group;  some  have 
had  twenty  years  and  more  with  a  single  employer  insti¬ 
tution) .  Moreover,  each  teacher  is  on  leave  and  intends  to 
return  “home”  when  the  mpati  job  is  done. 

Second,  each  teacher  has,  within  his  home  school,  risen 
through  the  ranks.  a.ssuming  positions  of  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  For  example,  six  in  our  group  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  public  school  teaching,  administration  or 
super\ision,  and  college  teaching,  and  five  others  have 
some  combination  of  two  of  these  three  types  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  backgrounds.  Thus,  eleven  of  the  eighteen 
have  had  broad  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  experience 
within  the  education  profession. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  personality  of  each.  The 
Los  .Angeles  team  found  on  record  various  personality 
appraisals  suggesting  that  the  individuals  concerned 
would  not  be  successful  teachers.  For  our  part,  we  must 
cite  certain  external  evidence  and  deduce  from  it.  I’ve 
already  mentioned  the  perseverance  and  stamina  they 
displayed  working  under  stress  at  the  Purdue  session. 
They  worked  hard  and  for  long  hours,  yet  developed  a 
remarkable  esprit.  They  adopted  a  mascot,  wrote  theme 
somrs,  gave  each  other  nicknames,  formed  fast  friend¬ 
ships.  Morale  was  high  and  suggests  that  basically  each 
one  had  the  capacity  to  be  an  eflective  member  of  a 
group.  They  are  also  a  highly  creative  group.  Ten  of 
them  have  produced  textbooks,  scholarly  studies,  record¬ 
ings,  and  films.  (One  teacher  has  written  a  Russian  text¬ 
book  and  two  works  on  the  relationship  of  French  to 
Russian  literature.) 

Some  general  conclusions  might  be  drawm  between  our 
“highly  employable”  teachers  and  the  unemployable 
teachers  studied  by  Drs.  Forbes,  Sparks,  and  Rhodes.  Sex, 
we  could  say,  is  not  a  distinguishing  factor  for  success  in 
teaching.  Age  could  partly  account  for  the  success  dif¬ 
ferences;  some  kind  of  employment  may  be  required  for 
a  teacher  to  increase  his  employability.  This  could  be 
something  that  education  will  just  have  to  live  with. 
Physical  defects,  at  least  as  our  two  groups  have  discov¬ 
ered,  are  also  of  little  consequence.  Nor  is  the  teaching 
field  selected  by  the  teacher  a  distinguishing  factor,  per  se, 
of  that  teacher’s  measure  of  employability.  Certainly 
supply  and  demand  does  function  in  education  as  any¬ 
where  else ;  but  standards  of  competence  and  certification 
also  var\-  from  field  to  field,  tending  to  imbalance  other¬ 
wise  normal  supply  and  demand  machiner\-.  Intellectual 
capacity  would  seem  decisive.  Teaching  ability  is  not  easy 
to  identify  in  advance  of  experience,  as  the  Los  .Angeles 
team  has  pointed  out.  On  our  side,  the  experience  of 
many  years  only  fortified  the  abilities  of  basically  excel¬ 
lent  people.  And  the  other  element — the  length  of  stay  of 
a  teacher  within  a  single  school,  college,  or  system — 
would  merit  further  attention.  Plus  personality  factors 
are  probably  decisive,  especially  among  close-knit  facul¬ 
ties  as  ours  is.  Yet,  emotional  stability,  strong  motivation, 
and  the  ability  to  work  effectively  in  a  group  if  necessary 
would  seem  to  be  basic  in  a  “highly  employable”  teacher 
and  noticeably  absent  in  an  unemployable.  • 
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Three  centuries  after  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams 
we  still  arent  sure  how  to 
separate  church  and  state 

ARi  si’KciKi)  lit  siNKssM AN  is  clmoiinct'cl  as  a  (’.oin- 
iiiiiiiist.  A  lahhi  accuses  his  Icllow  jews  of  coininil- 
lini'  “a  major  relii^ious  crime.”  Prominent  churchmen 
lirul  race-haitinn  extremists  (Ui  their  side  in  an  election. 

I'hese  are  things  that  can  liapjx-n  to  a  community 
when  it  tlehates  the  nuesiion  of  religion  in  the  public 
whools.  I'hev  happened  in  Dade  County  (heater 
.\liatni  .  Florida,  last  fall  atid  the  wounds  are  still  raw. 

.\  di\  isive  issue  in  manv  .\tnerican  cotnmunities.  the 
debate  on  n'li>>ion  in  the  schools  has  been  intensified  iti 
.Miami,  whose  tapid  utowth  has  made  it  a  meltina; 
ft)!'  .\mericans  of  matiy  stnial  and  cultural  diflerences. 
Contention  has  (entered  primaiily  on  Christmas  pio- 
"lams  in  the  schools  ohji'cted  to  by  jews,  whose  chil- 
dien  form  a  majoiity  in  many  sch(M)ls  and  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  staitin<>  each  day  with  the  reading  of  a  Biblical 
selection  leciuired  by  Florida  law. 

But  it  did  not  btHome  heated  until  the  Florida  Ci\il 
l.ibeities  I'nion  sponsored  the  suit  of  an  agnostic.  Hal¬ 
low  Chambeilin.  who  asked  the  slate  Carcuit  Court  to 
enjoin  the  school  boaid  from  these  and  other  religious 
practices.  I'he  .\merican  Jewish  Cons^ress,  which  had 
b(en  tryiii"  without  effect  to  negotiate  a  change,  backed 
a  companion  suit  in  which  three  jews  and  a  Unitarian 
were  the  plaintiffs.  It  did  this  over  the  objections  of 
some  conser\ati\e  Jewish  groups  one  rabbi  denounced 
the  Aje  for  “conspiring  with  atheists  and  agnostics.” 

judge  j.  Frit/  (iordon  ordtued  the  two  cases  tried  as 
OIK',  and  the  couitr(H)m  was  jammed  on  opening  day. 


Students  picketed  in  the  lobby  until  Judge  Gordon  or¬ 
dered  it  cleared  of  sign-bearers.  Some  students  remained, 
holding  Bibles  aloft  in  mute  protest. 

Fhis  was  in  midsummer.  In  the  middle  of  the  trial,  a 
death  in  the  judge’s  family  forced  a  postponement  until 
fall.  I  he  only  ojx-n  date  was  the  week  before  the  general 
election  in  November.  The  coincidence  threw  the  con¬ 
troversy  into  the  political  arena. 

Fhe  DenuK  iatic  nominet'  for  a  newly-\acated  seat  on 
the  school  board  was  Jack  Gordon,  a  Miami  Beach 
banker  who  belonged  to  Ixtth  the  .American  Jewish  (Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Florida  Givil  Liberties  Union.  Ixaders  of 
two  influential  church  groups,  the  (Council  of  (Churches 
and  the  Ministerial  .Assexiation.  decided  to  oppose  him 
on  the  religious  issue  and  back  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  .Arthur  .Atkinson. 

.A  party  official  who  had  filed  merely  to  fill  out  the 
ballot.  .Atkinson  found  himself  propelled  into  a  bitter 
campaign.  .After  a  few  tentatise  jjublic  appearances  he 
retired  from  the  arena,  leasing  the  campaisjn  in  the 
hands  of  the  bi-partisan  committee  organized  to  oppose 
Gordon.  Rejxuters  could  not  hxate  him  at  all  in  the  final 
week.  .Atkinson  literature  went  out  to  church  mailing 
lists  and  congretrations  were  asked  to  pray  for  his  elec¬ 
tion.  .At  the  campaign’s  bitter  height,  the  crackpot  fringe 
of  the  far  {xtlitical  right  (which  exists  in  every  large 
city '  circulated  Jew-baiting  literature  supporting  the 
Republican. 

(Cordon  won  by  a  hair’s  breadth  -.i, 000  \otes  in  an 
election  which  drew  more  than  CiOO.ffOO  \oters  to  the 
polls.  .Since  he  had  pledged  to  support  the  board  action 
in  defending  the  suit,  despite  his  personal  views,  his  elec¬ 
tion  will  ha\e  no  eflect  on  the  outcome. 

Fiach  side  has  K'sohed  to  exhaust  all  its  asenues  of 
apjx'al.  so  the  final  outcome  can  be  decided  only  by  the 
L'.  S.  Supreme  (Court.  Such  a  decision,  when  it  comes, 
will  be  only  the  first  step  in  reuniting  the  divided  com¬ 
munity. 

Since  the  Dade  (County  rupture,  to  illustrate  how 
prevalent  the  “church  \s.  state”  issue  is,  irate  taxpayers 
in  S{x>kane.  Washington,  charged  that  public  school 
funds  and  facilities  were  being  used  to  promote  religious 
instruction;  parents  in  Ossining.  New  A'ork.  went  to 
court  to  (h'lnand  the  removal  of  a  creche  displaved  on 
scIkxvI  grounds  during  (Christmas;  and  residents  of  Harts- 
dale.  New  ^’ork.  petitioned  that  the  board  withdraw  its 
ban  of  a  nativ  ity  creche  in  front  of  the  junior  high. 

.Actually  the  controv  ersy  is  much  older  than  this  nation. 
Separation  of  church  and  state  became  an  issue  in  16Ck') 
when  (Clergyman  Roger  Williams  was  run  out  of  Salem. 
.Massachusetts,  lor  insisting  that  civil  officials  could  not 
force  religion  on  the  people.  I  hough  he  founded  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  the  following  year  and  dedicated 
it  to  religious  tolerance  and  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  fine  line  of  separation  has  never  been  fullv 
agreed  ujxm.  Three  centuries  later,  few  issues  generate  as 
much  passion  or  prejudice  as  whether  prayers,  Bible  read¬ 
ings,  creches,  and  (Christmas  pageants  violate  religious 
freedom  in  the  public  schcxvls.  Unhappily,  at  the  local 
level,  the  man  caught  directly  in  the  crossfire  of  public  de- 
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bate  is  the  school  administrator.  Much  of  the  time  he  has 
no  board  policy  to  ^uide  him;  state  law  is  nebulous;  and 
federal  laws  merely  rephrase  what  has  already  been  clearly 
enunciated — but  foggily  inteqjreted — in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  When  the  religious  issue  erupts  in  a  community’s 
school  system,  the  experience  can  be  nerve-racking. 

.\  Pennsylvania  high  school  principal  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  ston, ;  ‘‘Last  year  we  discussed  the  idea  of  barring 
religious  clubs  from  school.  You  should  have  seen  the 
turmoil  this  created.  One  group  of  parents  was  all  set 
to  pillory  me  for  even  suggesting  the  idea.  Another 
praised  me  to  the  skies,  .\fter  a  few  weeks  of  contro\ersy, 

I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  nearly  threw  in  the  sponge  and 
resigned.” 

What  should  be  the  role  of  religion  in  our  public 
schools?  .\lmost  evervone,  it  would  seem,  agrees  on  one 
basic  f)oint:  The  conduct  of  our  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  the  First  .Amendment,  with  its  guar¬ 
antee  of  separation  of  church  and  state:  sectarian  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  is  barred  from  the  .American  classroom 
—  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Hut  what  constitutes  ‘‘sectarian  instruction”?  Do,  for 
example,  Bible  readings  fall  into  this  category  ?  Most  of 
our  state  courts  have  ruled  that  they  do  not.  But  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  Louisiana,  and  South  Dakota,  the  courts  have  de¬ 
clared  that  they  do\ 

.And  what  about  the  practice  of  ‘‘relea.sed  time”  for 
religious  instruction?  Does  this  violate  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state?  Six  states  have  ruled 
it  does.  Three  see  no  legal  barriers  to  such  instruction. 
.And  fourteen  others  jx'nnit  it — provided  it  does  not  take 
jjlace  on  public  school  premises  or  make  use  of  public 
school  funds. 

Fo  compound  a  dilemma,  statutes  differ  from  locality 
to  locality  as  well  as  from  state  to  state.  Faced  with  this 
legal  patchquilt,  the  school  administrator  has  a  deep 
sense  of  frustration.  1  he  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  clear;  its  application  to  the  public 
schools  is  cloudy  and  confused. 

Ciuidance  has  come  from  the  Supreme  Court,  but  only 
in  case-by-case  fashion.  In  the  McCollum  case  fCham- 
I)aign.  Illinois')  the  C'ourt  ruled  that  religious  instruction 
on  the  premises  of  a  public  school  during  school  hours 
was  !//;constitutional.  It  also  ruled  that  New  Jersey  pub¬ 
lic  schools  could  provide  parochial  school  pupils  with 
free  bus  transportation.  In  these  and  other  cases,  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  questions  have  been  examined  in  depth;  yet, 
the  nine  Justices  ha\e  been  reluctant  to  rule  as  sweep- 
insjlv  on  church-state  separation  as  they  ruled  in  1954  on 
racial  integration.  Justice  Robert  Jackson  once  summed 
u]j  the  Court’s  view  this  way: 

‘‘The  task  of  separating  the  secular  from  the  religious 
in  education  is  one  of  magnitude,  intricacy,  and  delicacy. 
To  lay  down  a  swee])ing  constitutional  doctrine  ...  is 


to  decree  a  uniform,  rigid,  and — if  we  are  consistent — an 
unchanging  standard  for  countless  school  Iwards.  .  .  . 
[The  Court  would  presume  to]  accept  the  role  of  a  super 
board  of  education  for  every  school  district  in  the 
nation.” 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  is  determined  to 
allow  the  question  to  boil  at  the  state  and  local  level.  In 
many  cases,  the  board,  the  superintendent,  the  principal, 
or  a  teacher  will  actually  make  the  final  policy  decision. 

How,  THEN,  are  .America’s  schools  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligion?  A  spot-check  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
reveals  that  almost  all  schools  in  these  two  states  pennit 
religious  obser\  ances  of  one  type  or  another  Bible  read¬ 
ings,  morning  prayers,  and  Christmas  pageants. 

In  California,  school  administrators  in  fifty-seven  of 
the  state’s  fifty-eight  counties  were  polled  by  Dr.  Phyllis 
Perry.  ‘‘Not  a  single  school,”  Dr.  Perry  told  Overview, 
‘‘could  be  checked  off  as  being  entirely  secular.  Some  as¬ 
pect  of  religious  influence  was  to  be  found  in  eva'ry  one.” 
•According  to  her  sur\ey,  twenty-one  of  the  county  dis¬ 
tricts  excuse  pupils  from  class  for  religious  instruction: 
twenty-seven  pennit  religious  groups  to  use  school  fa¬ 
cilities  at  night  and  during  weekends  (a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  in  both  cases  than  in  Kentucky  schools)  ;  and  fifty- 
three  ha\e  Bibles  in  libraries  or  classrooms. 

Concludes  Dr.  Perry:  “School  administrators  seeking 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  must  be  extremely  careful.  Fhey  cannot  sirnjtly  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  a  neighboring  school  district.  For  one 
thing,  its  practices  may  be  illegal.  Secondly,  local  con¬ 
ditions  determine  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  what  is  not.” 

The  legal  pitfalls  awaiting  the  unwary  school  adminis¬ 
trator  were  illustrated  last  year  in  New  Hyde  Park,  New 
A'ork.  The  local  board  of  education  adopted  for  its  dis¬ 
tricts’s  public  schools  a  morning  jnayer  unanimously 
recommended  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  to 
be  recited  before  classes  began.  Furtberrnore,  it  was  non- 
compulsory.  Any  pupil  could,  for  reasons  of  conscience, 
be  excused  from  reciting  it.  Finally,  in  its  wording,  the 
prayer  was  the  \ery  model  of  non-sectarianism:  “.Al¬ 
mighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  I  hee, 
and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  u[xm  us,  our  parents,  our 
teachers,  and  our  Country.”  The  State  Board  felt  that 
no  one  could  possibly  object  to  this  simple  devotional. 

One  group  of  New  Hyde  Park  parents — n'presenting 
various  religious  faiths — did.  They  started  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  school  board,  contending  that  not 
only  the  prayer,  but  the  manner  and  setting  in  which  it 
was  said,  was  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

Fhe  New  A’ork  State  Supreme  C'ourt  ruh'd  against 
the  board.  .Admittedly,  the  prayer  did  not  constitute  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.  .Admittedly,  it  was  non-compulsory 
and  non-sectarian.  What  then?  The  school  board,  said 
the  Court,  had  not  recjuested  parental  consent  for  the 
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i  hildren  who  were  to  participate.  “Children  cannot  be 
expected,”  ruled  the  Court,  “to  understand  that  they 
could  refrain  from  the  exercise  ...  or  assert  their  con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  not  to  participate.” 

In  deciding  whether  to  rule  religious  observances  out 
of  the  public  schools  altogether,  the  administrator  will 
be  under  strong  pressure  from  two  powerful  groups.  One, 
composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  contends  that  tra¬ 
ditional  religious  obser\'ances  (morning  prayers,  Bible 
r»*adings,  Christmas  pageants,  and  the  like)  are  not 
enough.  Religion  is  an  integral  part  of  the  .American 
heritage,  indeed  of  all  Western  civilization.  It  cannot  be 
ignored  in  the  schools;  otherwise,  they  warn,  .American 
education  will  produce  “religious  illiterates.” 

Dr.  Harn,-  Emerson  Fosdick,  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  Protestantism,  urges  that  our  schools  t(‘ach 
the  role  of  religion  in  history,  literature,  and  sociology. 
“Religion  is  not  a  subject  for  a  pigeonhole,”  he  says. 
“.Any  education  which  leaves  it  out  is  not  a  real  educa¬ 
tion  at  all.” 

In  addition.  Dr.  Fosdick  believes  that  religion  per  se 
could  be  taught  in  the  jiublic  schools.  “Some  day  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  will  get  together  and 
prixluce  a  textbook  that  jrresents  the  common  core  of 
our  spiritual  heritage.”  Such  a  textbook,  contends  Dr. 
Fosdick,  would  pennit  the  schools  to  give  religious  in¬ 
struction  instead  of  indoctrination. 

But  to  another  group  of  Americans — including  many 
clergymen  of  the  three  major  faiths — the  ver)-  idea  of 
turning  religious  education  over  to  the  schcxils  is  ab¬ 
horrent.  I'he  result,  says  Rabbi  Robert  Cordis  of  the 
Jewish  1  heological  SeminarN-  of  .America,  could  be  “re¬ 
ligion  by  rote.”  One  Catholic  theologian  recently  com¬ 
mented,  “Religion  is  too  important  in  human  history  to 
be  reduced  to  a  patriotic  exercise  in  the  classroom.” 

Dr.  Fosdick’s  “common  core”  approach  to  religious 
education  has  been  severely  criticized.  In  a  study  pub¬ 
lished  earlier  this  year,  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  said,  “When  one  considers  the  wide 
range  of  belief  and  practice  among  us,  the  amount  of 
‘common  core’  is  small.” 

SINCE  THE  days  of  Horace  Mann,  a  sizeable  segment  of 
.American  educators  has  held  a  strictly  secular  view 
of  religion  in  the  schools.  Recently,  the  Chicago  pt.\ 
summed  it  up  this  way:  “We  finnly  believe  that  no  pub¬ 
lic  schcxrl  system  should  be  used  to  aid  any  or  all  religious 
faiths.  .  .  .  Moral  and  ethical  values  can  be  taught  by  ex¬ 
planation,  experience,  and  example,  as  is  now  the  case, 
without  a  religious  approach.” 

Behind  this  view  is  the  fear  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  may  split  the  student  body  by 
emphasizing  creedal  differences  among  children.  “The 
school  system,”  one  educator  says,  “is  the  one  broad  area 
left  in  our  country  where  religious  intolerance  can  be 
overcome.  It  is  the  one  place  where  the  child  is  not  yet 
primarily  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew,  but  an 
American  among  Americans.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way.” 

Logically,  such  a  view  might  lead  to  the  complete 
banishment  of  religion  from  the  public  schools.  For,  after 
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all,  even  the  most  non-sectarian  of  religious  obser\ances 
could  emphasize  creedal  differences  among  students.  The 
son  of  an  agnostic  might  be  offended  to  see  the  Ten 
Commandments  posted  on  a  school  bulletin  board.  In 
the  Miami,  Florida,  case,  a  Jew'ish  high  school  student 
objected  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  “It  is  not,”  she  explained, 

“a  prayer  to  my  Ciod.” 

IN  SOME  WAYS,  the  church-state  confusion  is  com¬ 
pounded  at  the  higher  education  level.  Generally,  the 
privately-endowed  institution  can  instmet  as  it  pleases. 
.At  most  it  will  draw  the  ire  of  another  private  body  (a 
Knights  of  Columbus  council,  for  example,  has  charged 
that  Peter  .Sammartino,  president  of  F’airleigh  Dickinson 
L’niversity  in  New  Jersey,  and  himself  a  Catholic,  was 
“building  a  godless  wall  around  the  campus”  in  not  al¬ 
lowing  student  religious  groups  to  meet  on  campus). 
But  several  universities — notably  Har\ard — have  been 
threatened  with  a  review  of  their  preferential  tax  status 
unless  their  “godless  teachings”  are  corrected.  Less  ex¬ 
treme  have  been  the  legislative  watchdog  committees  in 
many  states  which  questioned  land-grant  institutions  on 
atheistic  writings  or  allegedly  atheistic  staff.  In  these 
cases,  public  funds  have  been  directly  at  stake. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  higher  education  is  only  now  coming 
to  the  fore.  City,  private,  and  church-affiliated  universi¬ 
ties  are  becoming  in\ol\ed  in  urban  renewal  programs 
for  which  state  or  federal  money  has  been  provided.  In 
New  A’ork  City.  Fordham  University  (Catholic)  was 
given  preferential  treatment  in  acquiring  land  in  Lincoln 
Center,  an  urban  renewal  project.  St.  Louis  University, 
also  Catholic,  is  now  involved  in  a  similar  land-acquisi¬ 
tion  situation  in  that  city’s  renewal  program.  In  both 
cases,  desirable  public  land  was  offered  under  terms 
made  attractive  by  the  participation  of  state  and  federal 
government.  As  such  renewal  programs  gain  momentum, 
conflicts  of  interest  are  bound  to  appear  and  the  courts 
may  yet  have  to  reconcile  them. 

.Apart  from  “instruction  in  morals,”  required  by  stat¬ 
ute  or  educational  code  in  half  the  states,  religious  pres¬ 
sures  have  not  forced  their  way  into  the  public  school 
curriculum  itself,  with  one  exception:  the  proscription 
of  Darwin.  Four  states — .Arkansas.  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Tennessee  (which  won  the  “monkey  trial”  against 
John  Scope's  in  192.')) — still  carr\’  laws  on  their  books 
prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the  theon,'  of  evolution.  And 
even  states  which  are  free  to  teach  it  are  noticeably 
sensitive  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  students.  When, 
for  example,  Sedro  Woolley  (Washington)  High  School 
set  up  an  experimental  course  in  anthropology  last  year, 
it  felt  compelled  to  explain  that  the  Darwinian  concept, 
a  major  premise  of  physical  anthropology,  was  “a  theory’ 
held  by  many  and  known  to  all  educated  people”  while 
it  allowed  the  students  to  “believe  as  they  chose.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  religion-in-the-schools  issue 
must  be  determined  by  each  community.  When  contro¬ 
versy  arises,  the  school  administrator  must  walk  a  tight¬ 
rope  and  hope  for  the  best.  As  one  of  them  put  it  recently, 
“This  issue  you’ve  got  to  play  largely  by  ear.”  • 
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THE  PENALTY 

OF  BEING  A  STRONG 

SUPERINTENDENT 


by  Leo  W.  Jenkins 

Thk  tendency  to  play  musical  chairs  with  our  chief 
school  officers  is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facintf  public  education.  We  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
sireat  challenges  of  the  century  if  the  leadership  of  our 
schools  is  without  dignified,  secure  status. 

Recently,  the  ne.\  re\»'aled  that  several  hundred  super¬ 
intendents  were  fired  or  forced  to  resign  during  a  single 
school  year.  (One  small  state  renuned  o\er  1.’)  percent  of 
its  superintendents.)  Reasons  given  in  the  ne.\  survey 
range  from  “jjoor  public  relations"  and  “wife  talks  too 
much"  to  "this  is  a  one-year-tow  ii  for  superintendents.” 
Some  saN  that  attrition  makes  for  vigorous  growth; 
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that  schools  aie  initiating  8(H)  f)()()  new  superintendents 
each  year;  that  several  hundred  professional  training 
institutions  are  busy  developing  new  administiative  tal¬ 
ent.  All  this  may  he  true  hut  the  product  of  a  training 
institution  is  far  from  finished.  1  he  successful,  experi¬ 
enced  administrator  is  not  an  automatic  development. 
Hence,  when  such  a  man  sees  his  colleagues  dismissed 
for  triv  ial  reasons,  he  must  think.  “  I  here — hut  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  luck  and  lor  saying  the  right  thing  to  the  right  ]jerson 
at  the  right  time — go  I!”  I'his  deadens  leadershi]). 
Neither  the*  supeiintendent  nor  his  principals  in  main 
communities  can  feel  today  that  ade(|uate  laws  and  in¬ 
telligent  public  opinion  will  stand  up  for  him  as  he  exei- 
cises  positive  educational  leadership. 

.Actually,  the  reverse  is  abysmally  true  in  many  (om- 
munities.  During  a  v  isit  to  a  high  school  principal,  just 
before  commencement  time',  1  was  inv  itetl  to  look  out 
his  office  window  at  a  grou])  of  men  gathered  around  a 
flashy  new  car.  The  principal  told  me  it  was  a  delegation 
of  citizens  talking  to  a  member  of  the  school  hoard  on 
behalf  of  a  student  who  was  not  going  to  graduate.  I  he 
student  had  failc-cl  most  of  his  senior  subjects,  and  then 
had  dared  the  princi]jal  to  kc-ep  him  from  graduating. 

I  he  principal  was  advisc'd  that  if  this  student,  whose 
parents  could  muster  powc'r,  was  not  allowed  to  graduate', 
then  the  principal  would  have  one  more  unpleasant  year 
left  in  that  schcx)l.  Ihe  boy  did  not  graduate;  the  jirin- 
cipal  was  forced  fiom  the  school,  and,  in  fact,  left  edu¬ 
cation  altogether  for  business. 

I  he  situation  is  not  unic|ue.  .Another  principal,  who 
believed  that  curricular  ac  tivities  vveie  more  impoitant 
than  extracurricular  one's,  rc'ceivc'd  the  "tK'atment” ; 
moth  balls  and  sugar  in  the  gas  tank  of  his  car  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Boards  of  education  ought  to  have  the  coinage'  to  stand 


up  against  such  attacks  on  their  aihninistrative  person¬ 
nel.  L'nhappily,  few  of  them  tlo  and  we  and  our  children 
are  the  \  ictims,  of  course.  In  stiine  (ases,  it  is  the  f)oard 
itself  which  is  crying  for  the  administrator’s  scalp.  .\t  an 
educators’  conference  in  (  'hicago  a  husinessman  told  me. 

“Well,  we  finally  got  rid  of  .Superintendent  H . ” 

Since  the  man  was  from  a  state  that  had  tenure  laws,  I 
asked  him  how  it  was  accomplished.  He  told  me,  with 
some  ijride.  that  the  hoard  called  as  many  as  three  meet¬ 
ings  a  w»‘ek,  re(iuiiing  the  attendance  of  the  su|)«  rintend- 
ent  armed  with  data  at  each  meeting.  The  Ixiard  soon 
broke  up  into  sulx ommittees.  each  of  these  meeting  on 
succeeding  nights,  each  demanding  the  presence  of  the 
superintendent  with  new  information.  In  addition,  inac¬ 
curate  and  slanted  n‘porting  ol  each  meeting  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  printed  by — the  hxal  newspaper.  I  he 
su|)erintendent  gave  up  at  last,  resigned,  went  into  col¬ 
lege  teaching,  bec  ause  ol  a  minor  Icx  al  stoiin.  that  com¬ 
munity  lost  a  gcK)d  schex)!  administratoi . 

O.M.  OF  1  III.  moie  iccent  c•xample^  of  forced  icsiuna- 
tions  is  the  I’eekskill.  New  ’t’ork.  case*.  I  hc*  Pec-ks- 
kill  boaicl  of  education  attc-mpted  to  dismiss  its  supeiin- 
tenclent,  Hc-rbe-rt  Smith,  on  charges  of  professional 
incompetence'  and  neulc'ct  of  duty.  On  oiders  from  New 
^’oIk  State  Cxtmmissioner  of  Kclucation  Jamc's  .Mien,  the 
fxtaicl  rc'-instated  Dr.  Smith  because  formal  charges  and 
a  tiial  had  not  |)ieccclecl  his  rc-mosal.  .Ml  charges  were 
withdrawn  by  the-  board,  which  latc'i  pleduc'cl  him  full 
ccxiperation. 

Ihc'  .State'  Depaitment  of  Kclucation  reprimandc'd 
the  I’eekskill  fx>arcl  for  not  wot  king  w  ith  its  supc-i  intc'nd- 
ent.  The  boaicl.  it  pointc'd  out.  had  bec'u  dc'aling  dirc'ctK 
w  ith  too  many  sc  hcxil  employees  instead  of  working 
through  the  su]x'i  intendent,  which  made  it  imjxissible 
for  him  to  c'xert  his  leadership  function.  Dr.  Smith  had 
been  in  I’eekskill  for  two  years  under  a  four-year,  $1.*).- 
(100  a  year  contrac  t.  Under  thi'  sc'ttlemc'nt.  lu'  agrc'c'd  to 
seek  a  job  elsewhc'ic'  if  the'  boaicl  did  not  rc'iic'w  his  con¬ 
tract  at  its  expiration. 

.Another  recc'ut  .New  Yolk  case'  is  cilc'cl  as  a  classic 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  a  superintendent  when 
his  communitN  and  schcxil  board  bc'come  invoKed  in  ont' 
continuous  battle-  over  schcxil  policic-s  and  politics. 

riu'  Kevittown,  Long  Island,  schcxil  district — from  its 
incc'|}tion  eleve  n  yc-ars  ago— has  bc-en  bc-sc-t  by  conflict  on 
a  variety  of  issues.  I'lie  pc-ople  in  this  bcxmi  community 
have  shown  exceptional  intc-rc-st  in  the  c-ducation  of  their 
children,  but  eluting  the  past  several  yc-ars  two  strong 
gioups.  ic'pic'sc'nting  opposing  viewpoints,  have  strugglc'd 
foi  control  of  the  board  of  c-ducation  and  the  schools. 
One  mc-asure  of  the  instability  of  the  schcxil  situation: 
when  Fil'd  .Ambellan  was  nami'd  supei  intc-ndent  in  19.’)8. 
he-  became'  the  seventh  chief  administrative  officer  in  the 
district  within  four  years. 

I  he  situation  continui-cl  to  grow  worse,  and  last  yc’ar 
Dr.  .Ambe  llan  askt'cl  for  an  inve-stigation  by  the  nka's 
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National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Ihrough  Fiducation.  He  explained;  “The  controversic-s 
and  conti'sts  for  povve-r  which  wrack  the  Levittown  Pub¬ 
lic  .Schools  have-  reached  an  intensity  which  threatens  the 
continuance  of  effective  public  schcx>l  programs  and  dex-s 
damage  to  the  cause  of  public  c-ducation  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  A’ork  State.  ” 

In  supjxirting  .Ambellan,  the  Levittown  Teachers  As- 
sexiation  describc-d  Icxal  schcxils  as  “the  scene  of  increas¬ 
ing  controversy  for  the  past  ten  years.”  Pensions  and 
malfunction  have  reaclu-d  a  point,  they  said,  at  which 
then-  is  a  breakdown  of  proper  relationships  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  schcxil  staff.  This  unhealthy 
situation  came  to  a  climax  last  July  when  the  outgoing 
board  as  their  last  official  act — was  able  to  muster 
c'nough  strength  to  oust  .Ambellan  by  a  4-3  vote. 

One  of  the  board’s  rc-asons  for  the  dismissal  was  a 
Ic'tter  .Ambe  llan  had  written  to  State  Commissioner  .Allen 
in  which  he  had  callc'd  the  board  majority  “an  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  ruthlc'ss  machine.’’  Ihe  board  c-numerated 
twc'nty  othc'i  chargc-s  that  ranged  from  his  alleged  re¬ 
fusal  to  give-  the  board  information  on  staff  matters  to 
tre-ating  trustc-c-s  "contumaciously  and  disrespc-ctfully”  at 
public  mec'tings.  Five  days  later,  however,  .Ambellan  was 
re-hirc'd  to  his  $2 1 ,000-a-year  job  by  the  newly-elected 
schcxil  board. 

One  of  the  most  celebratc-d  case's  in  which  the  Defense 
Commission  was  involvc-d  was  the  forced  resignation  of 
Indianapolis  siijx-rintc-ndc-nt  Herman  Shibler.  In  June, 
19.39,  the  Indianapolis  Ixiard  gave  Shibler  less  than  three 
hours  to  eithc-r  rt-sign  or  face  dismissal  in  the  middle  of  a 
four-year  contract.  I  hc'  board  offered  no  excuse  to  either 
Shibler  or  the-  public  for  its  sudden  action. 

I  he  Commission  (luestioned  Shibler’s  action  in  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  demands  without  asking  that  the  propt-r 
prtx-edun-  be  followed.  I  hey  cited  his  obligation  to  the 
public  and  to  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
board.  Howi-ver,  they  still  placed  the  blame  on  the  board 
for  their  "unethical,  indefensible,  and  offensive"  action. 
Real  causes  ol  the  dismissal  were  further  concealed  when 
the  sch(X)l  board  refust-d  to  meet  with  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mission — only  the  second  time  in  nineteen  years  that  this 
has  happened. 

In  sotne  ca.ses.  the  dismissal  of  chief  school  officers  is 
lor  gcxxl  causi'.  A'et  there  are  t(x)  many  cases  of  a  citv 
turning  out  the  superintendent  who  has  served  it  for 
five,  ten.  and  even  twenty  years.  Supt-rintendents  are  not 
lone  wolves  taking  on  an  entire  community  in  grim 
battle;  they  are  professional,  highly  trained  experts  who 
carry  out  the  wise  policies  of  the  boards  of  education 
that  chose  them.  If  this  is  so,  then  superintendents  should 
be  chosen  carefully  and.  once  chosen,  supported  vigor¬ 
ously.  'I'heir  tenure  should  be  based  not  on  laws  or  the 
whims  of  individual  board  members,  but  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  performance ;  they  should  rest  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  may  develop  with  some  freedom  as 
administrative  statesmen.  When  this  ideal  situation  be¬ 
comes  a  reality,  we  can  expect — and  will  no  doubt  see 
— school  systems  grow  Into  strong  institutions  under  the 
guidance  of  genuine  educational  statesmen.  • 
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John  Lyon  Reid 
On  High  Schools 

The  architect  traces  their  evolution  from  ^^egg  crate”  to  open  loft 


OVER  THE  LAST  ten  years,  the  high  school  has  shaken  By  the  time  the  school  enrollment  wave  crested  at  the 

loose  from  its  once-standard  shape — “a  box  fitted  high  school,  the  pattern  of  elementary  school  design  was 

with  egg-crates” — and  donned  finger  plans,  campus  well  established  and  the  experience  gained  there  was  ap- 

plans,  multi-partitioned  lofts,  and  now  layouts  with  less  plied  to  early  secondary  school  construction — most  notice- 

and  less  fixed  interior  division.  I  have  selected  five  sec-  ably  in  the  single-loaded  corridor  and  the  wing  plan, 

ondary  schools  designed  by  our  office  during  that  period  Senior  High  School  at  South  San  Francisco  was  one 

which  trace  this  evolution.  of  the  first  secondary  schools  designed  by  our  office.  /\ 

In  part,  the  changes  have  been  a  brick-mortar -glass-  small  site  necessitated  two-story  classroom  wings,  but 

and-metal  interpretation  of  the  forward  look  in  second-  otherwise  the  school  characterized  much  of  the  work  go- 

ary  education.  Another  strong  influence  on  high  school  ing  up  throughout  California.  The  plant  was  designed 

design  was  the  new'  look  of  post-war  elementary  schools.  to  house  1,200  to  1,400  students  in  separate  units — four 

I'he  sharp  rise  in  numbers  of  school  children  imme-  classroom  wings,  gN-mnasium,  auditorium,  shop  wing,  and 

diately  after  the  war  was  regarded  by  many  as  critical  administrative  area.  Only  the  latter  remains  to  be  con- 

but  temporary.  Initial  burst  of  school  plant  construction,  structed,  and  when  it  is  completed,  seven  construction 

as  the  war  babies  turned  six,  was  the  elementary  school.  contracts  will  have  been  entered  into  by  the  district  to 

Design  of  these  new'  schools  soon  fell  into  a  discernible  finish  its  high  school. 

pattern;  the  single-loaded  corridor,  grouping  of  class-  San  Lorenzo  High  School,  constructed  at  Felton  by  the 

rooms  in  building  wings,  the  self-contained  classroom,  San  Lorenzo  Valley  Unified  School  District,  Howard 
bilateral  lighting,  the  multipurpose  room.  Wire,  superintendent,  w'as  also  designed  as  a  group  of 


South  San  Francisco  high  school  is  made  up  of  seven  buildings;  gym,  classroom  wings,  and  auditorium  are  shown. 
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OVERVIEW 


iliii 


<■/<;///  ttiiils  count  cti’d  by  covered  u  alki  at  San  Lorenzo  junior-senior  high  school. 


separate  buildings  could  be  combined  into  a  single  unit. 

I  bis  would  allow  the  de\elopinent  of  space  and  working 
relationships  in  all  directions  on  a  scale  not  realizable  in 
a  wing  plan.  In  1952  ue  t(H)k  up  the  problem  of  design¬ 
ing  a  space  of  considerable  dimension,  as  free  as  we  could 
make  it  of  structural  elements,  where  rooms  could  be 
any  size  that  present  or  future  programs  would  require. 

I  his  pointed  the  way  to  the  “loft"’  plan  of  the  Hillsdale 
High  School  we  designed  for  the  San  Mateo,  California, 
1,’nion  High  School  District  under  the  superintendency 
of  'I  homas  Reynolds.  The  building  was  occupied  in  1955. 

Essentially  the  Hillsdale  plant  has  two  academic  areas, 
each  approximately  two  hundred  feet  square.  The  roof 
is  supjxirted  on  a  grid  of  columns  twenty-eight  feet  center 
to  center  in  both  directions.  As  natural  illumination 
through  windows  was  impossible  in  an  area  of  this  di¬ 
mension,  a  system  of  natural  illumination  with  overhead 
I'op  Lite  prismatic  glass  blocks  was  developed.  .X  me¬ 
chanical  \entilation  system  was  devised  with  supply  and 
exhaust  outlets  located  on  a  regular  grid  pattern.  .Xrti- 
ficial  lighting  with  fluorescent  fixtures  was  installed  on 
the  grid  pattern,  also.  .\11  partitions  are  non-structural 
metal  units  and  are  attached  to  ceiling  grid  and  floor. 

rims  we  were  able  to  give  the  district  a  space  di\  isible 
into  se\en  feet  stjuare  in  the  smallest  dimension,  and  up 
to  approximately  two  hundred  feet  sejuare  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  dimension  just  by  mo\ing  partitions.  .\nd  because 
of  the  grid  pattern,  there  is  no  need  to  change  the  light¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  installations.  This  space  can  change 
with  any  change  in  curriculum  or  teaching  methods. 

Hillsdale  won  ready  acceptance  by  its  administrators 
and  stafT  and  we  now  find  ourselves  designing  a  fourth 
high  school  for  this  district.  Basic  plant  concepts  have 
not  changed,  and  we  are  able  to  improve  on  details  in 
each  plant. 

In  1958  we  were  invited  to  work  with  the  Andrews, 
Texas,  Independent  Schcxil  District,  and  its  superintend- 


sepaiate  units,  with  liiuldmg  wings  one-classriKim  in 
ile|)th.  riiis  project  combined  a  junior  and  senior  high 
sch(K)l  which  share  a  lilirary,  administrative  offices,  cafe¬ 
teria,  and  gymnasium.  Shops,  arts  and  crafts,  and  music 
facilities  complete  the  group.  Like  South  San  Francisco, 
it  was  built  in  stages;  fi\e  separate  construction  programs 
ha\  e  brought  the  scIkkiI  to  its  present  size. 

Novato  High  School,  constructed  for  the  Novato  Uni¬ 
fied  SchcK>l  District,  William  J.  |.  .Smith,  superintendent, 
is  similar  in  character  to  these  scluxils.  Its  classroom 
wings,  cafeteria,  theatre,  gNinnasium,  library,  shop  wing, 
and  administrati\e  area  are  connected  by  co\ered  walks. 

Illumination  in  these  schools  varies.  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  San  Lorenzo  are  bilaterally  lighted  for  natural 
illumination.  N'o\ato  has  low  nine-foot  ceilings  in  the 
cla.ssrooms  and  windows  designed  not  for  daylighting  but 
to  provide  a  view  of  the  out-of-doors;  lighting  is  by 
fluorescent  fixtures. 

Classrooms  in  all  three  schcxils  are  planned  for  ma.xi- 
mum  flexibility  by  means  of  non-structural  and  movable 
partitions.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  their  rearrangement 
jxissibilities;  maximum  width  of  any  room  is  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  feet  which  limits  the  nuLximum  length  to 
desirable  proportions  of  depth  to  width.  Further,  separa¬ 
tion  of  building  wings  in  these  schools  hinders  close  re¬ 
lationships  of  one  department  to  another.  I'his  was 
hardly  seen  as  a  drawback  as  subjects  were  being  taught 
in  relative  isolation. 

In  the  early  195U's,  however,  there  was  a  definite 
search  for  closer  relationships  among  subject  matter  di¬ 
visions  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  If  this  trend  in 
teaching  were  to  gain  favor,  it  seemed  necessary  to  de¬ 
sign  plants  which  would  permit  an  interdepartmental  tie. 

We  were  thus  led  to  search  for  larger  floor  areas  where 


John  Lyon  Reid  is  a  partner  in  Reid,  Rockwell,  Banwell  & 
Tories,  architects  and  engineers,  of  San  Francisco. 


Hillsdale  tiieh  ^(lioor’i  loft  plan  lop  Uttlitiiiff  oeet  80,1)1)1)  stjuare  fat — prorides  a  siruc  lurally  free  spate  that  tan 


this  stiiclciit  coiicomsf  an-  lockers,  student  stoie.  cale- 
t('iia,  snack  l)ar.  and  sjiace  loi  sc  hool  asseinhlii’s.  social 
aflairs.  lectures,  and  conceits. 

The  initial  capacity  of  this  plant,  scheduled  lor  com¬ 
pletion  early  next  year,  is  800  students  and  it  is  planned 
lor  expansion  to  1.200  students. 

.Mthounh  the  .\ndie\\s  Hi^h  Sc  hool  is  hasic  ally  a  loft 
|)lan  in  concc‘|)t.  it  dillcMs  consiclei ably  from  Hillsdale'. 
\\  hilc'  room  partitions  at  Hillsdale  arc'  primal  ily  intc'iulc'd 
lor  acoustics  and  arc'  treatc'd  to  achic'sc'  a  sound  rc'cluc- 
tion  ol  ajjproximatc'ly  lorty  dc'cihc'ls,  the'  .Vndrc'ws  pro¬ 
gram  rc'c|uirc's  easy  communication  hc'twc'C'ii  rooms  and 
cl('])artmc'nts.  .Ml  intc'iior  doors  ha\e  hc'c'ii  omittc'd.  sa\c' 
in  the'  chc'inistry  laboratory  whc'ic'  doors  wc'ic'  installc'cl  to 
coniine  chc'inical  odors.  P.irtitions  consist  of  thrc'c'-hy- 
sc'\c'n-loot  woodc'ii  doors  joinc'd  by  s|jlinc's.  .\  t;lass  scrc'c'ii 
close's  the'  partition  Iroin  a  hc'i^ht  of  sc'sc'ii  fc'c't  to  tlu' 


c'lit.  Pruett  Roach,  on  educational  s|jc'cilications  lor  a 
new  sc'condary  school.  Educational  consultants  from  the' 
l’ni\ersity  of  l  exas  and  rc'presc'ntativc's  from  c'sery  ])ro- 
lessional  and  social  erouj)  in  the  community  hel|K'd  lor- 
inulate  a  ])roiu;ram  durini^  six  months  of  intensixe  meet- 
in”s.  Robert  Olwell  of  our  office  was  projc'ct  leader. 

The  educational  ])ro^ram  for  .Andrews  soutiht  a  closc'i 
rc'lationshi])  aniontf  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  amonsj;  the'  social  scic'tices.  lan>>;ua^e  arts,  journalism, 
and  drama.  I  he  new  school  plant  was  also  to  foster  in- 
tc'iaction  of  students  and  teachers. 

.Andrews  is  near  the  wc'St  border  erf  rc'.xas.  in  a  flat, 
semi-arid,  and  sometimes  sand-blown  area,  l  o  combat 
this  problem  the  first  floor  slab  of  the  one-story  buildint; 
w  as  raisc'd  fix  e  fc'et  aboxe  ttround  lex  el.  W  hat  xxcruld 
haxe  bc'c'ii  an  open  student  court  in  a  diHerent  climate 
bc'came.  in  .Andrexxs.  an  enclosc'd  arc'a  under  a  dome'.  In 


Xoralt)  liieli  seliot>rs  classrtrotn  uintts  alternate  uilli  landscaped  ctturls;  optn  corridors  also  connect  to  tttlur  unit 


six  to  1‘i^lit  air  cliaiis'os,  as  compared  to  eleven  in  Hills¬ 
dale.  Reduced  size  of  air-liandlins'  equipment  hrinsts  the 
cost  of  air  conditioning  down  to  little  more  than  that 
for  a  mechanical  ventilation  system  alone. 

\\  here  w  ill  high  scIhk)!  design  go  from  here?  I’lu*  only 
prediction  we  can  safely  make  ft)r  secondary  etlucation  is 
that  it  will  change.  Images  of  tin  Future,  de\(“lo|}ed  hy 
the  National  .Xssfxiation  of  .Secondary-.Sch(K)l  Fhincipals. 
pro|K)ses  that  a  secondary  sclux)!  program  he  conducted 
in  student  groiqis  \arying  in  size  from  ten  to  over  10() 
and  that  each  student  he  gi\en  indi\  idual  space  for  study 
and  research  [see  “lndi\  idual  Learning."  page  4")  in  this 
issue].  These  pro|x)sals  suggest  that  future  high  sclux)ls 
will  lx-  built  with  still  fewer  partitions.  If  this  trend  con- 
tiniu's.  acoustics  will  emerge  as  an  imjjortant  problem 
in  sec«>ndary  sch(X)l  design  as  we  determine  the  best 
sound  le\els  for  effectise  working  conditions  and  learn 
more  hf>w  indix  iduals  react  to  sound  phenomena.  • 


ht  partilioth  (I  and  t(  arrani’i  d  as  Jno^rarn  tuids  dictat 


(  eiling.  One  side  of  ea(  h  loom  is  partially  open  with  a 
si\-f(K)t  space  in  the  jiartition. 

.\t  Hillsdale  we  tried  to  achiexo  a  maximum  de<;iec‘  ot 
flexiliility  for  c  hanges  in  rcxim  ariangement  to  mec-t  any 
educational  rc-cjuirc-mc-nts.  .\t  .Andrews.  althoui>h  a  similar 
clegrc-c-  of  clc-sitm  flexibility  was  dc-sirc-d.  \xc‘  rc-clucc-d  par¬ 
tition  separations  to  a  minimum.  In  so  doing  we  facili- 
tatc-cl  stuclc'tU  circulation  and  communication  among 
all  pai ts  of  the  sc  hool. 

The'  o|x-nnc‘ss  of  this  design  prescuited  a  problem  in 
acoustics.  1  o  keep  the  ambient  noise  lexel  at  aiiproxi- 
mately  .17  to  48  decibels.  cai|x-ting  has  hc-c-n  used 
throughout  all  academic  areas.  exc  c-|)t  in  sc  ic-nce  and 
homcMuaking  kmiius  which  are  flcxued  with  xinyl  asbc'stos 
tile.  I  he  caijx-ting.  together  with  some  acoustical  tile 
on  walls,  will  maintain  the  clesirc-d  ambient  noise  lexc'l. 
according  to  calculations  ol  our  acoustical  engincx'r. 
Dariel  Fitzroy.  Past  exix-rieiue  of  the  schcxil  district,  to- 
gether  with  our  own  research,  indicatc-s  that  carpet  main- 
ten.mcc-  will  cost  sui jji isingly  little. 

.Anchews  High  Sc  Iuk)!  is  artificially  xcuitilatc-d  xxith  unit 
ec|uipmc‘nt.  hut  compltUe  ait  conditioning  is  prcnidcxl. 
.Air  conditioning  will  maintain  the  comfort  lexfl  with 


ir(//(  loie  fiailitions.  no  doots,  and  uall-to-u  all  ear  fating,  design  of  Andrius  liii’li  sehool  inifdi  rnents  an  <duta- 
lional  Jooiitani  u  hit  It  siueilii  s  elost  r  ulationshij)  anions  suhjtct  art  as  and  inti  raetion  hitu  i  en  studi  nts  and  staff. 
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New  teaching  versatility  and 
ease  of  operation  are  yours  in 

Language  Lab 

We  asked  experienced  language  teachers  audio-visual  equipment.  It’s  a  new,  inte- 
what  equipment  they  needed  to  achieve  grated  design  that  provides  a  complete  choice 
maximum  effectiveness  in  their  work.  Then  of  functions  to  fit  any  teaching  technique, 
our  electronic  experts  designed  and  built  the  Yet  it  has  unprecedented  simplicity  of  con- 
G.  E.  C.  Electrofonic  Language  Laboratory  trol.  Schools  using  the  Electrofonic  Language 
to  the  teachers’  specifications.  That’s  why  Lab  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Here  are  some 
it’s  more  than  a  mere  assembly  of  existing  of  the  reasons  why: 


EASIER  TO  OPERATE 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


Simplified  controls  leave  the  teacher 
free  to  teach  and  the  student  free  to 
learn.  Both  are  relieved  of  undue  pre¬ 
occupation  with  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  teacher  can  play  lesson 
tapes,  monitor  or  talk  to  individual 
students,  small  groups  or  the  entire 
class — all  with  fingertip  controls 
that  indicate  settings  clearly.  The  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  soon  become  automatic  to  both  teacher  and 
student.  Simplicity  makes  it  possible  to  use  student 
assistance  if  desired. 


NO  TAPE  HANDLING  PROBLEMS 


Instant  tape  handling  is  provided 
by  the  Electrofonic  cartridge  sys¬ 
tem. Threading  is  automatic  when 
the  cartridge  is  inserted  in  either 
the  teacher  console  or  student 
unit.  There  is  never  any  rewind¬ 
ing.  Tapes  are  automatically  set 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  les¬ 


son.  Even  new  students  can  operate  recording  and 


tape  playing  equipment  quickly,  leaving  more  time 


for  learning.  Teachers  find  it  easy  to  record  and 


duplicate  their  own  lesson  tapes. 


Full  range  reproduction  is  important  in  foreign 
language  learning.  The  Electrofonic  system  is  “hi- 
fi”  throughout,  including  student  microphones  and 
headsets.  Students  hear  and  learn  to  use  all  the 
overtones  and  fine  shadings  of  tone  that  are  present 
in  accurate,  native  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
language. 


COMPLETE  TEACHING 
FLEXIBILITY 

Complete  choice  of  teaching  techniques  is  possible 
with  the  Electrofonic  Language  Lab.  Students  may 
listen,  respond,  and  record.  The  teacher  may  play 
any  combination  of  lesson  tapes  to  individuals, 
small  groups  or  the  entire  class.  The  teacher  may 
silently  monitor  any  student  or  group  or  may  talk 
with  any  combination  of  students.  Teacher  and 
students  can  record  easily.  Student  drill  is  simple, 
convenient  and  effective. 
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OVERVIEW 


Lab  is  simple  to  use, 
easy  to  expand  and  economical  to  operate 


JUST  PLUG  IT  IN 

Fully  transistorized  Electrofonic  Lab  has  such  low 
power  consumption  that  it  can  be  plugged  into  an 
ordinary,  existing  classroom  circuit.  Special  wiring 
is  eliminated.  Absence  of  vacuum  tube  heat  makes 
special  air  conditioning  unnecessary. 


START  SMALL,  ADD  UNITS  LATER 

The  elements  of  the  complete  Electrofonic  Language 
Lab  are  designed  as  modules  that  can  be  combined 
or  expanded  as  desired. 


LONG-TERM  ECONOMY 

Transistorized  design  means  a  smaller  electric  bill 
and  eliminates  frequent  checking  and  replacement 
of  vacuum  tubes.  Quality  construction  throughout 
will  keep  maintenance  costs  at  a  minimum. 

March,  1961 


WE'D  LIKE  TO  TELL  YOU  MORE 

Our  language  laboratory  consultants  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  your  requirements  with  you  or 
your  architect,  and  make  recommendations 
with  no  obligation  to  you. 

A  new  8-page  brochure  giving  more  details 
on  the  Electrofonic  Language  Lab  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 

If  you  want  to  see  your  local  representative, 
or  just  want  the  brochure,  or  have  a  specific 
question  you’d  like  answered,  please  write  or 
telephone  today. 


GENERAL  ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL,  INC. 

8001  BLOOMINGTON  FREEWAY 
MINNEAPOLIS  20,  MINNESOTA 
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MAINTENANCE 


The  Softer  They  Fall 

Sinc:k  inK  rally  194()'s,  when  hlackto]j  and  ntlirr 
hard  siiiiacrs  began  to  take  oxer  the  nation's  sc'1km)1- 
yaids.  rdntational  administrators  have  In-rn  casting 
nervous  glances  at  their  playground  apparatus.  .\nd  with 
g(K)d  reason,  for  the  rise  in  frecpiency  and  seriousness  of 
accidents  caused  by  students  failing  from  play  apparatus 
has  been  little  short  of  alarming. 

Reports  from  two  states  tell  the  story.  In  Kansas  there 
were  nearly  1.400  playground  injuries  in  19.%  .T.  .\nd 
tht“  following  year  in  I'exas.  where  e\erything  is  done 
on  a  major  scale,  more  than  6.000  accidimts  on  ])lay- 
ground  ecjuipment  were  reported. 

.\ow  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  youngsters 
will  be  spending  more  time  on  the  playgrounds,  and  the 
customary  toll  of  contusions,  bruises,  and  fractures  will 
start  its  annual  upswing.  If  they  follow  the  ])attern.  most 
ol  these  accidents  will  occur  on  swings,  slides,  climbers, 
and  teetering  equipnumt. 

.\  sur\ey  by  Dr.  Gerald  Hase.  supervisor  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  for  the  New  York  State  Fidu- 
cation  Department,  shows  that  schools  that  have  black¬ 
top  or  dirt  under  playground  apparatus  report  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  falling  injuries.  'S'et.  a  nationwide  sjjot 
check  of  school  business  officials  reveals  that  60  jrercent 
of  today’s  school  districts  have  blacktop  under  play 
ixpiipment  and  that  sand  and  dirt  are  next  most  fre- 
(piently  used  surfacings.  Fewer  than  10  percent  surface 
play  areas  with  turf  or  shav  ings. 

Gan  the  surfacing  under  swings,  slides,  climbers,  and 
teeters  be  made  relatively  fall-safe?  A  citizens  advisory 
committee  in  Los  .\ngeles  recently  took  u|)  this  cpiestion. 
examined  more  than  eighty  natural  and  manufactured 
|)roducts.  and  decided  that  a  satisfactory  playground 
cushioning  material  should  meet  the  following  standards: 

1.  Prov  ide  adecpiate  protection  to  the  skull  of  a  young¬ 
ster  falling  from  the  full  height  of  playground  ap|)aiatus. 
in  wet  or  dry  weather,  and  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
-  40°  to  140°  F. 

2.  Prov  ide  adecpiatt'  cushioning  for  at  least  ten  years. 
4.  Have  no  li]}.  edge,  oi  letaining  wall  ov<‘r  which 
childK'n  might  trip. 

1.  be  resistant  to  abrasion,  vanilalism.  and  tea(  heis' 
s|)ikeil  heels. 

.a.  be  water-  and  microbe-resistant,  non-toxic,  and 
non-allergenic. 


.\rilM!nr«-  >i  1 . .  I.aiixtlnttlie  r.t 

Ki  (  n  a  fall  from  a  taonki  y  hai  lia\  no  st  li- 

owi  conu  ijU)  tn  (  t  n  ln  n  the  fall  adt  (fuah  ly  i  u^liiom  d. 


6.  be  rodent-  and  insect-piool  and  unable  to  harbor 
filth,  nails,  or  other  hazardous  material. 

7.  be  easily  and  inexpensively  installed. 

.-\s  a  icsult  of  these  tests,  a  Galifoiiiia  linn.  Fngineer- 
ing  Gonsultants.  Inc.,  surveyed  the  mateiials  usetl  and 
v'ame  up  with  the  following  lindings. 

Sand,  .\lthough  it  seems  solt.  sand  is  a  poor  cushionini: 
mat(‘rial  because  it  becomes  conijiact  undei  a  direct  blow 
from  abf)ve.  as  from  a  child's  fall.  It  also  becomes  haul 
when  wet  and  it  scatteis  easily.  The  retaining  box 
around  its  peiimeter  constitutes  a  tiipping  hazaicl.  .\lso. 
dirt,  insects,  and  foreign  paiticles  can  easily  become 
mixed  with  sand.  Finally,  to  be  at  all  effective,  it  must 
be  evenly  redisti  ibuted  eveiy  day. 

Sa:i  (lu\t,  tanhark,  :vood  diai  inns,  cork.  I  hese  mate- 
lials  ])i()vide  adecpiate  cushioning  il  kejjt  dry  and  at  a 
minimum  di-pth  of  one  foot.  .Ml  four  recpiire  fiecjuent 
raking  to  maintain  sufficient  resilience,  since  tlunr  cush¬ 
ioning  ability  de])ends  on  the  aii  trap])ed  inside  them. 
In  addition,  they  suffer  from  sand's  drawback  of  being 
hard  to  keej)  clean. 

J'urf.  Its  spongy  root  system  will  |)rovide  cushioning 
if  the  turf  is  kc'pt  moist.  Kven  then,  it's  less  than  adeipiatt* 
if  a  youngster  falls  on  it  headfirst.  1  urf  cushi»)ning  must 
be  caiefully  maintained,  for  its  protection  is  lost  as  soon 
as  it  is  allowed  to  wear  away,  .\nother  irroblem  follows 
soon  after:  in  rain,  the  dirt  turns  to  mutl.  whith  is 
tracked  into  ( lassrooms  and  <  reates  a  heav  y  ( leanin;; 
problem. 

PdU  tized  rubber  tvilli  a'^fdialt  binder.  These  are  small 
pellets  of  reclaimed  rubber  which  art'  jtressed  intti  the 
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OVERVIEW 


Hiouiul  iiikIci  lu*a\y  rolU'is.  While 
softer  tliaii  blacktop,  the  ruhlxT  is 
usually  so  compacted  hy  the  rollers 
that  ajiijly  it,  that  it  affords  little 
protection  atjainst  a  hea\y  fall.  An¬ 
other  point:  on  ex|)osiire  to  sunliti;ht, 
the  asphalt  hindei  gradually  ^rows 
hartler. 

(irmind  ruhhtr  lat(  \  or  a\- 

filialt  bindt  r.  I  bis  |)io\  ides  ade(|uate 
( iishionintf  if  it's  at  least  one  inch 
thi(  k.  Its  draw  hat  ks:  it  has  relatively 
poor  abrasion  resistante,  anti  the  as- 
phalt  hinder  tentls  to  hartlen  in  time. 

Cd>ar\i  ruhhir  /u  Ih  t'i  lo;  i  rt  d  u  illi 
fi  lal>ri(  nil  tnbratu  .  I'hese  ate  loose 
pellets  heltl  in  plate  hy  a  heav  y  fab¬ 
ric  stretthetl  over  the  top  anti  im- 
fietitletl  in  the  hlat  ktt)])  aiountl  the 
perimetei.  I  he  lahiit  is  then  spiavetl 
with  a  comitountl  that  atltls  stiffness 
.intl  int  teases  ahiasion-iesistante. 

I  bis  mateiial  offers  atlet|uate  |)ro- 
tettion,  while  it  lasts.  I'nfoitunatelv. 
the  fain  if  can  he  easily  cut  or  t;oin;eti. 
anti  the  pellets  ate  then  subject  to 
st  .ittei  inir. 

Ruhht  r  or  fd(i\ti<  foani^.  I’o  pre-  j 
vent  "hottominy  "  hecttmint;  haitl  at 
the  base  loams  must  he  manulac- 
tuietl  in  a  tlense  foim  whith  con- 
sitleiahlv  laises  their  cost.  I'wt)  ttther 
|)i<)l)lems;  Some  foams  are  subject 
to  tempeiatuie  chanues.  One  which 
is  satisfat  tory  at  70°  may  hartlen  at 
/eio  tempei  atuies,  anti  hectune  ttM) 
soft  at  100°.  Fmther,  unless  jtro- 
tet  tetl  hy  a  toverinic,  the  foam  tentls 
to  tieteiioiate  in  sunlitiht. 

Middid  nihhi  r  niat^.  These  u:en- 
eiallv  |m)vitle  atleipiate  cushit)nin'4 
it  they're  t»ne  int  h  tbit  k.  'Tests  show 
that  they  havt*  hi”h  tlurahility  anil 
ahrasion-resist.ince,  anti  aif  easy  to 
maintain.  One  ty|)e,  callt'tl  Safety- 
Siitf.  consists  of  interlocking  blocks 
whith  can  he  fittt'tl  to<;ether  in  a 
variety  of  si/es  anti  shaites  to  fit  the 
play  art'as. 

St  h(M)l  atlministrators  who  are  lay- 
int;  out  ])lavi;i()untls  of  new  schools, 
or  art'  n'vievvim;  the  retjuirements  of 
pifsent  itrountls,  shtudtl  survt'y  the 
entire  fieltl  of  available  cushitmint; 
mateiials.  The  cost  of  a  lontj-lastinsf, 
truly  protet  tivf  cushion  may  turn  out 
to  he  woith  its  weight  in 
the  soltei  they  fall  the  less  injury  tt> 
the  stuilents-  and  to  the  school's 
n'pulation  foi  safety.  •  i 
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A  Low,  efficient  design  lets  you 
see  entire  dess,  while  seated 


Finfaftip  audio  controi  of  up 
to  6  programs  / 


Instant  contact  with  as  many 
as  .lSO  students--one  or  all 


Circle  OV-233  on  rep  ,  card,  last  Fiti' 


TRW 


tiorUl's  most  complete 
line  of  language 
laboratory  equipment 


Model  C0-6L 


Magnet  icon  teacher 

contreL 


Increased  teachini:  efficiency,  provided 
hy  the  tlD-hL's  complete  control,  is  one 
of  the  important  benefits  assured  by 
mri/trvv's  lon^  lamtuaite  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience. 

This  modern,  functional  unit  (illus¬ 
trated)  Rives  vou  the  space  you  need 
for  as  many  as  6  tape  reel  or  automatic 
maRa/ine  playback/recortlers,  and  or 
phonoRraphs.  Plenty  of  room  for  storiiiR 
tapes,  head.sets.  other  accessories  .  .  .  all 
out  of  siRht  .  .  .  out  of  the  way!  SlidiiiR 
formica  tops  instantly  add  extra  wide, 
useful  desk  area. 

Besides  offerinR  the  world’s  rriost  cotn- 
plete  line  o*  quality,  easy-to-use  equip¬ 
ment,  MRi  TRW  maintains  a  continuinR 
proRram  of  vital  educational  services. 
Tested  teachiiiR  techniques,  seminars 
and  consultations  are  amonR  the  many 
ways  mri/trvv  helps  assure  maximum 
effectiveness,  maximum  utilization  of 
equipment. 

Write  tt)day  for  complete  details  on 
mri/trvv  advanced  lanRuaRe  laboratory 
equipment  and  educational  services  .  .  . 
and  full  specifications  of  the  new  MaR- 
neticon  Console/Desk. 

Language  specialists  available  in  your 
area  for  consultation 


EDUCATIONAL  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 

Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.  ^ 

544  Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.  J.  •  LOwell  7-5200 

divisions  and  subsidiaries  serving  the  educational  field: 

Magnetic  Recording  Industries  •  Doge  Television  •  Bell  Sound  •  Bel  Canto  *  Intellectronics 
On  display  at  AASA:  St.  Louis— 1-37/39;  Philo.— D-44  46  •  at  DAVI— 95-97 
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In  this  modern  System,  Student  Position 
has  only  one  switch.  Equipment  is  housed 
in  Remote  Cabinet  in  rear  of  room. 


A  Language  Laboratory  System 
that’s  as  advanced 
as  this  modern  building! 


The  brand  new  High  School  at  Wayland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  recently  completed  and  now  in  operation,  is  as 
modem  in  its  structure,  internal  arrangement,  and 
instructional  facilities  as  its  advanced  pedagogic  aims. 


Outstanding  among  LinguaTRAINER’s  features  is  the 
absence  of  distracting  mechanical  controls  at  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  position;  there’s  simply  one  switch  here  — 
nothing  else. 


These  objectives  are  implemented  by  the  modem  con¬ 
cept  of  “teaching  teams’’,  supported  by  the  latest  and 
most  effective  teaching  tools,  such  as  the  Lingua- 
TRAINER  Electronic  Language  Laboratory  System. 


The  Instructor’s  mechanical  duties  are  minimum,  and 
are  centralized  at  the  Teacher’s  Console.  Individual 
Tape  Recorders  and  all  electronics  are  housed  in  a 
Remote  Control  Cabinet. 


Installed  in  the  Wayland  High  Languages  Center,  the 
LinguaTRAINER  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
instructional  concept  of  “plemned  variability’’  because 
its  versatility  makes  it  adaptable  to  any  shift  in  educa¬ 
tional  programming.  LinguaTRAINER  can  accommo¬ 
date  any  size  class  from  individual  students  or  small 
classes  to  seminar  groups  or  large  conference  meetings. 


LinguaTRAINER’s  outstanding  flexibility  allows  in- 
stmctors  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  programming 
and  teaching  courses,  thus  permitting  the  fostering  of 
creativity  and  independent  study  among  students.  With 
LinguaTRAINER,  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  can  be 
taught  simultaneously  to  any  sized  unit  of  students. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM 


OVERVIEW 


LinguaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  language 
laboratory  system  used  extensively  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Over  two  years’  successful  classroom  operation 
attest  to  the  superior  quality  and  excellent  workman¬ 
ship  of  all  components. 


Write  for  informative  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 


REMOTE 

CABINET 


TEACHER’S 

CONSOLE 


STUDENT 

HEADSET 


PLUGIN 

AMPLIFIER 


TAPE 

CARTRIDGE 


A  Realistic  Starter  Lab 


To  THE  high  srluK)l  administrator 
who  wants  to  install  a  learning 
laboratory  we  oiler  this  advice;  keep 
it  simple,  at  least  in  the  Ix'ginning. 
The  college  prototype  of  a  lab,  com¬ 
plete  with  imposing  console  and  elab¬ 
orately  equipped  student  Inroths  is 
one  thing.  Hut  the  high  school  should 
first  consider  the  simple-to-operate, 
low-cost.  easily-installed  lab  that  jiro- 
vides  good  aural/oral  instruction. 

I'o  begin  with,  the  uses  to  which  a 
learning  lab  is  put  at  the  college  level 
and  at  the  high  school  level  are  quite 
dilTerent.  Will  all  foreign  languase 
classes  meet  each  day  for  a  full  pe¬ 
riod  of  laboratory  instruction?  Will 
stenography  classes  meet  two  to  four 


By  Franklin  Mothewson,  supervisor  of 
instructional  materials,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  Public  Schools. 


times  a  week  in  regular  classrooms 
and  one  to  three  times  a  week  in  the 
laboratorv?  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that 
all  students  assigned  to  laltoratory 
work  will  actually  get  to  the  lab?  And 
if  they  all  get  there,  will  they  be  able 
to  sit  through  a  fifty-minute  period 
with  earphones,  mikes,  knobs,  etc.? 

For  the  school  administrator  who 
would  like  to  begin  a  laboiatory,  but 
is  skeptical  about  installing  the  com¬ 
plete  works  right  away,  there  is  one 
key  element  in  a  college  kind  of  lab 
that  is  worth  evaluating.  It  is  the 
student  plasback. 

In  the  college  lab,  the  student's 
repetitions  or  responses  to  the  tape 
program  are  recorded  on  tape,  also. 
I  he  tape  is  rewound,  and  the  student 
can  hear  the  entire  program  all  over 
again,  including  the  master  tape  and 
his  responses  to  it.  Some  authorities 


Michigan  teachers  learn  operation  of 
control  consoles  at  summer  workshop. 

hold  this  to  be  very  valuable — and  it 
undoubtedly  is  for  top  students  or  for 
the  individual  working  out  of  class. 
However,  high  school  teachers  are 
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Write  for  ^ 

complete  details  1 
and  our  specifications 


NEW! 
SEATS  &  BACKS 


for  worn  or  damaged 
^  school  &  auditorium 
'  seating,  or 


fTOPS  &  TABLET  ARMS 

for  school  furniture 


WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
SpccialuU.  NofMwfut  sM’CLfuLwood  PUfutood 


TWO  WAYS  TO  STRETCH  1 

A  CHEMISTRY  BUDGET  | 

riie  answers  to  getting  extra  mileage  from  your 
classroom  chemistiT  dollars  are  ea.sicr  than  you 
think.  Leslie  Labs  can  show  you  how: 

First,  by  sending  you  an  informative  bulletin 
‘‘How  To  Minimize  Glass  Breakage”.  (It’s 
yours  for  the  asking) 

Second,  by  offering  you  lower-cost,  experimental 
grade  chemicals  suitable  for  all  general  chem¬ 
istry  work. 

.Mthough  Leslie  carries  the  more  expensive  reagent 
grades  for  precise  analytical  work  (at  savings,  too), 
win  pay  the  extra  price  when  experimental  grades  | 
meet  classroom  requirements?  | 

So.  when  writing  for  your  free  copy  of  ‘‘How  To  I 
Minimize  Glass  Breakage,”  he  sure  to  ask  also  for  I 
Leslie's  Catalog  listing  over  L')0  experimental  grade  I 
chemicals  at  excellent  savings  and  a  full  line  of  rea-  | 
gent  grade  chemicals. 

LESLIE  LABORATORIES 

166  Heath  Terrace  •  Buffalo  23,  N.  Y. 
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Starter  Lab  (continued) 

reluctant  to  ^ct  iinolvcd  in  playback 
for  two  hill  reasons: 

1.  \\  ith  only  forty  to  lifty  minutes 
of  actual  teachin"  time  axailable, 
many  teachers  are  xen  willins:  to 
loreyo  the  repetition  of  the  complete 
lesson  (the  master  U'sson  plus  the 
students'  icsponsi's) . 

2.  Most  teachers  are  not  mechan¬ 
ically  oriented  and  are  content  to 
fool  with  as  little  machinery  as  pos¬ 


sible;  hut  playback  inxolxcs  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tape  deck  and  electromechanical 
controls  at  each  student  station,  in 
addition  to  the  monitoring  at  the  con¬ 
sole  of  each  booth  operation. 

riiesi'  are  two  xery  biii  considera¬ 
tions  xvhen  a  lab  is  lioinij  into  a  school 
for  the  first  time  to  serxe  teachers  xvho 
haxe  had  little  experience  xvith  one. 

Forestalling  playback  can  help  the 
budyet.  too.  Indixidual  tape  decks, 
controls,  amplifiers,  safety  systems, 
etc.,  at  each  student  station  re|jre- 


sent  a  consideiable  outlay.  .\lso,  each 
student  station  must  be  win'd  xvith 
110  xolt  ,‘\C  power.  Without  play¬ 
back  at  the  beijinninv;,  the  student 
stations  are  stripp(‘d  of  everythin” 
but  a  mike  and  headset,  which  is  loxv 
x()lta,”e  ec|ui|)ment.  (food  earphones, 
sensitixe  and  xvith  close-fittiii”  cush¬ 
ions.  xvill  alloxx  students  to  repeat 
aloud  their  responses,  xvhich  the 
teacher  hears  as  he  xvalks  l)y. 

We  should  ”et  learnin”  laboratories 
started  in  all  hi”b  schools  that  can 
use  them.  Hut  this  should  be  tlone 
simply  and  economically  in  the  be- 
"inniii”,  and  don*'  xvithout  unduly 
alarmini;  inexperienced  teachers. 

Fortunately,  the  manufactureis 
themselxcs  are  becomiii”  axxare  of 
the  problems  in  orientiii”  secoiulaiy 
school  faculties  to  tlie  nexv  li'amimj 
labs.  .\s  of  last  fall  neailx  100  such 
laboiatories  xvc'ie  operatiii”  in  Michi¬ 
gan  ])ublic  schools.  f)nc'  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  j)rimc‘  lab  distributors  (sixty 
installations!,  lloxvaicl  and  Smith. 
Inc.,  held  five-  xvorkshops  around  the 
state-  (irossc'  Point,  lla/c-1  Park.  .\1- 
pc-na.  battle-  (Irc-c-k.  and  (hand  Rap¬ 
ids  for  kc-y  tc-ac  hers  of  Michigan’s 
sc-xc-ntv-onc-  school  systc-ms.  A  half¬ 
day  xxoi  kshoj)  XX  as  also  held  for  super- 
intc-nde-nts.  principals,  and  supc-rxi- 
sors.  For-  fixe-  days,  a  staff  of  consirlt- 
ants  inc  ludiii”  FI  Paso’s  C.ai  los 
Rixera  and  Orange-  Ciounty  Statc- 
('ollc-”c-’s  (histavc-  Mathic-u)  xvalkc-d 
school  |)cc)pl(-  thiciu”h  the-  mc-thodol- 
o”y  of  leaiiiin”  lab  instmetion.  l)is- 
tiibirtor  James  b.  Smith  notc-cl  that 
“It  is  our  beli«-f  that  xve  commercial 
suppliers  share  rc-sponsibility  in  sec-- 
in^  to  it  that  xrrK.x  funds,  apjrropri- 
atc-d  by  C.ortgress  and  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  rrot  only  usc-d  —  but  jnop- 
I'lly  usc-d;  and  that  this  inxolxc-s 
xvhatexc-r  effort  xvc-  can  c-xjK-nd  to 
acejuaint  those-  char”c-d  xvith  the  tc-- 
s])onsibility  of  usin”  such  c-ciuiprnent 
xxith  the  |jirtposc-s  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  thc-rrr.” 

Kchreators  xvhether  at  the  admin¬ 
istrative  or  the  instructional  Ic-vel  - 
arc-  ”c-nc-rallx  a  consc-rx  ative  "rcnip; 
taxpayc-rs.  aftc-r  all,  xvcnrlchr’t  xvant 
thc-rn  any  othc-r  xxay.  Hoxvc-xc-r,  jrr'O”- 
rrss  must  be  ntade.  and  rrrodc-st  initial 
irrstallations,  xvith  industry’s  help 
and  under-standin”.  should  |rroxe  to 
be  the  bc-st  xvav  to  make  it.  • 


because  young  eyes  deserve  the  best! 


The  Alexander  Ramsey  Junior-Senior  Ilish  School  was  a 
special  axxards  winner  in  the  1954  “School  Executive”  com¬ 
petition.  Thus,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  .specifications 
for  this  forvxarcl-looking  .school  included  natural  domestic 
slate  chalkboards.  F'or  of  all  chalkboards,  .slate  communicates 
best.  Only  white  chalk  on  .slate  irroduces  the  de.sircd  high 
contrast  neces.sary  to  jrermit  young  eyes  to  see  and  grasp  the 
written  mes.sage  iirstantly.  Only  slate  is  so  ea.sy  to  clean  .  .  . 
so  durable  ...  .so  low  in  annual  mairrtenance  cost  .  .  .  and  .so 
harmonious  with  traclitional  or  contenrporary  decor.  That’s 
why  leading  .schoeds,  like  Alexancier  Ramsey,  continue  to 
specify  natural  slate  .  .  .  quarried  in  Penrtsylvania. 

for  information  on  specific  properties  of  slate,  'd-rite: 

NATURAL  SLATE  BLACKBOARD  CO. 

THE  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  CO.  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 

Members— Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers  Guild 

natural  slate  ...  500  million  years  in  the  making 


CMAUnOAtM _ 
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lAAMOtClS  PATtOi  A  WAiKS 
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OVERVIEW 


There’s  more  beauty  here  than  meets  the  eye 


The  surface  beauty  of  this  pleasant  and  inviting 
cafeteria  is  apparent  at  first  glance,  but  the  unseen 
beauty  is  the  ease  of  maintaining  these  walls  and 
ceilings.  They  are  painted  with  Pratt  &  Lambert 
Vapex  Flat  Wall  Finish.  This  paint  saves  your 
school  money. 

Vapex  is  unique.  It  produces  a  rich,  full-bodied 
finish,  has  no  "painty”  odor,  and  can  be  applied 
quickly  with  either  brush  or  roller. 

Vapex  gives  a  surface  that  is  easy  to  repair.  This 


counts  greatly  in  high-traffic  areas  like  cafeterias, 
hallways  and  auditoriums.  Nicks,  scuffs  and 
scratches  do  not  come  easily  to  Vapex  surfaces  but, 
if  they  do  come,  they’re  easily  patched — and  no 
trace  shows!  Vapex  dries  to  use  in  two  hours — you 
can  refinish  a  whole  area  w’ithout  taking  the  room 
out  of  service. 

Vapex  is  economical.  It  is  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  decoratively  correct  Calibrated  Colors®. 
Ask  for  it  by  its  full  name — Vapex  Flat  Wall  Finish! 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert...  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 


the  paint  of  professionals  for  over  a  century 
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St.  Louis 


SKILLED  ENGINEERING,  EXPERIENCED  CRAFTSMANSHIP, 


Philadelphia 


INHERENT  BEAUTY  TO  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  FURNITURE 


OF  UNMATCHED  QUALITY. 


"Mid-Century"  myrtle  desk  company 

LIBRARY  FURNITURE  DIVISION  HIGH  POINT,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


PRACTICES  AND  TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

By  Emery  Stoops  and  M.  L.  Raf¬ 
ferty,  ]r.  Boston,  Mass.:  Ginn  and 
(Company.  558  pp.  $7. 

Messrs.  Storips  and  Rafferty  have 
brouglit  togetfier  a  tlioroughly  com¬ 
petent  f)asal  te.xt  for  a  full-year  course 
in  public  school  administration.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  three-level  presen¬ 
tation  in  each  of  the  areas  of  compe¬ 
tence  reciuired  by  the  superintendent. 

Each  chapter  discusses  the  broad 
problems  of  the  area  (e.g.  budget¬ 
ing)  and  cites  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  hen  sj)ecific  examples  of  de¬ 
tailed  processes  and  forms  are  given. 
Finally  they  list  the  trends  as  they 
see  them.  I'his  last  is  the  unique  con¬ 
tribution. 

1  he  examjjle-.,  and  even  much  of 
the  policy  discussion,  is  especially  ap- 
l)ropriate  for  Californians.  Most  of 
the  practices  and  forms  are  derived 
there.  I'he  trends,  however,  are  na¬ 
tional  and  seem  to  this  reviewer  to  be 
acutely  observed. 

I'here  are  minor  errors,  duplica¬ 
tions,  and  inconsistencies,  as  must  be 
expected  (e.g.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Fiduca- 
tion — p.  117).  Similarly  the  authors 
plump  for  or  against  certain  policies 
which  are  nKM)t.  Two  arc  worth  re- 
<‘xamining. 

I'hey  deplore  the  trend  toward 
liability  of  school  districts  for  dam¬ 
ages,  giving  only  two  bad  conse- 
(|uences.  I  bis  is  a  bureaucratic  point 
of  V  i(“w.  Is  the  harm  to  a  person  who 
has  fallen  on  a  badly  maintained 
sidewalk  less  sev  ere  or  more  excusable 
whether  from  the  negligence  of  a 
store-owner  or  of  a  school  district? 

.\gain,  although  in  most  of  the 
book  the  authors  promote  adaptation 
by  a  district  to  its  peculiar  needs,  in 


the  chapter  on  sjjecial  instructional  j 
services  they  prescribe  arbitrary 
standards  (e.g.  one  fdm-strip  projec¬ 
tor  for  each  200  students) .  > 

This  is  a  good  textbook,  furnishing 
a  comprehensive  outline.  One  must  { 
assume  that  it  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  broad  reading  and  il¬ 
lumined  by  informed  discu.ssion.  It  j 
reflects  the  unusually  broad  compe-  | 
tence  of  its  authors — and  the  fact 
that  no  one  point  of  view  can  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  starting  point  for  learn¬ 
ing. 


THE  CHILD  BUYER 

By  John  liersey.  Sew  York:  Alfred 

.•1.  Knopf.  258  pp.  $4. 

\cs,  we' VC  read  other  reviews  of  this 
lKX)k,  including  the  sluKked  defensive 
comments  of  some  of  our  colleagues. 
W'e  understand  their  shock,  but  we 
came  from  our  reading  of  the  book 
itself  with  a  reaction  quite  different. 
We  felt  no  need  to  defend  the  carica¬ 
tured  sujH'iintcndent  of  schools,  nor 
to  resent  the  overdrawn  elementary 
principal. 

I  his  is  social  commentary.  To  us  it 
was  a  moving,  almost  haunting  ex- 
|)erience.  .•\s  we  turned  the  last  page 
we  sat  for  a  full  half-hour  in  the  |xist- 
luidnight  hush,  pondering.  .\re  peo¬ 
ple  like  that?  Could  such  a  view  of 
what  we  do  in  our  schools,  in  our 
communities,  in  our  legislatures,  in 
our  business  and  government  be  jxvs- 
sible?  We  had  to  answer  yci. 

'I'he  Ixvok  is  mov  ing,  fdled  with  a 
deep  and  sorrowing  perception  of 
our  potential  for  self-destruction,  al¬ 
beit  through  good  intention.  It  is  a 
warning.  Rut  it  pre-supposes,  and 
evokes  in  the  reader  a  re-affirmation 
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Harper  Books 
on  Education 

TEACHER-PUPIL 

PLANNING 

For  Better  Classroom  Learning 
Hy  l.OnSK  P.XRRI.SH  and 
YNO.NNE  WASKIN.  “Well-writ- 
ten,  readable  .  .  .  contains  many 
practical  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  the  classroom 
teacher  to  do  a  better  job.” — 
School  Executive.  $.3.50 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
EMERGING  AGE 

Sewer  Ends  and  Stronger  Means 
Hy  THEODORE  BR.XMELD. 
“Blends  the  b«’st  of  all  the  chief 
contending  philosophies  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  time  and  the  past  into 
one  dynamic,  harmonious  whole.” 

—  Morris  R.  Mitciikli.,  President, 
The  Putney  Graduate  Schord  of 
Teacher  Education.  $5.00 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

By  ROBERT  WILSON.  “Full  of 
valuable  and  delightful  common 
sense  .  .  .  shoultl  be  on  the  shelf 
(d  any  school  administrator.” — 
Overview.  $1..50 

EDUCATION  AND  THE 
HUMAN  QUEST 

Bv  HERBERT  .\.  THELEN.  “The 
book-of-the-year  for  the  thoughtful 
educator.  Fortunately  a  part  of  its 
greatness  is  trenchancy  and  read¬ 
ability.” — Overview.  $4.75 

PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  GIFTED 

A  Case  Book  in 
Secondary  Education 
Edited  by  S.\ML'EL  EVERETT. 

A  John  Dewey  Society  Yearbook. 
“.A  great  variety  of  practical  ad¬ 
vice  which  high  schools  the  coun¬ 
try  over  might  well  use.  Should  be 
in  all  libraries.” — Library  Journal. 

$5.50 

MORE  RESOURCES 
FOR  EDUCATION 

By  SEYMOLR  E.  HARRIS.  “A 
study  so  careful  and  hopeful  in 
its  assumptions  regarding  collegiate 
enrollments  and  gross  national  in¬ 
come  as  to  cheer  all  engaged  in 
.American  higher  education.”  — 
R.vymo.xd  W  alters,  President 
Emeritus,  L’niversitv  of  Cincinnati. 

$2.05 

At  your  bookstore 

Send  for  free  copy  of 
(Chat  Is  Happening  in 
.American  Education? 

— catalog  of  Harper  Books  on  Education 

from  Dept.  32 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.Y.  16 
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PIXMOBILE® 

AUDIO-ED 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  BOOTH 


Designed  to 
accommodate  all 
types  of  electronic 
equipment  of  any 
'  manufacturer 


ADVANCE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2310  E.  DOUGLAS  AVE.  /  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 


of.  tlu‘  t-ndurintr  ditrnity,  the  in\  inci- 
hle  worth  of  the  indi\idual. 

Mr.  Hersey  coukln't  have  written 
so  coinpellinsrly  unless  lie  had  close 
acquaintance  with  public  schools, 
w  ith  letrislators.  with  the  complexities 
of  the  national  sur\  i\  al-defense  in¬ 
dustry  relationships.  Hut  he  gives  us 
no  photograph.  I'he  (^liild  Buyer  is 
an  absorbing  sUtry  to  be  read,  not  oh- 
ser\ed.  I  here  is  no  hero,  no  \  illain. 
Human  nature  and  our  societal  ar¬ 
rangements  are  both.  It  speaks  to  the 
reader  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of 
society.  It  is  a  challenge  to  our  hu¬ 
manity,  not  an  indictment  of  our  in¬ 
competence. 


FAST-ACTION 

binding  kit 


T  wo- hole 
kit  (shown) 


For  binding  office  records,  letters, 
work  sheets,  blueprints,  scrapbooks, 

photos  and  papers  of  all  types.  So 
handy,  so  easy,  so  versatile  .  .  .  for 
office  or  home.  Just  insert  pages  and 
punch,  then  pick  a  colorful  binding 
tube  from  the  spin  dial  base,  snap  into 
place.  In  seconds  you  have  a  neat,  or¬ 
derly  looking,  colorful  volume. 

Other  models  available: 

3-hole  kit,  $17.90  •  4-hole  kit,  $29.90 
IVrite  for  free  booklet  to  Dept.  O. 
(Limited  Distributorships  Available) 

TAUBER  PLASTICS,  INC. 

200  Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.,  WO  6-3880 


•  All-Steel  Construction 

•  Maximum  Strength 
and  Rigidity 

•  Outstanding 
Acoustical  Control 

•  Comfort 

•  Convenience 

•  Complete  Safety 


MR.  EXECUTIVE:  KEEP  WELL 
LIVE  LONGER 


I  here  is  nothing  startling  nor  new . 
but  we  ll  all  recognize  the  ad\ice  as 
good.  I  he  trick  is  to  use  it  for  our- 
seKes.  “\'ou  can't  possibly  be  suc¬ 
cessful  when  illness  turns  the  knob 
and  enters  the  executi\e  suite.  " 


REFLECTIVE  THINKING:  The  Method  of 
Education 


By  //.  Gordon  f  full  full  and  Philili 
G.  Stnitli.  Xew  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Gornpany.  273  pp.  $2.95. 

We  don’t  ie\iew  many  textlxwrks. 
\\  hen  one  comes  along  w  ith  broader 
readability  or  with  jjarticular  rele- 
\ance  to  our  readers  who  are  neither 
professors  nor  students  in  formal 
courses,  we  break  that  rule. 

Our  friend  Dean  .Stiles  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  calls  author  .Smith  “one  f)f  the 
most  promising  younger  professors 
of  philosophy  of  education."  Profes¬ 
sor  Hullfish  is  w  idely  and  well  known. 
Together  they  discourse  on  thinking; 
the  critical  educational  issue. 

We  may  not  all  enroll  in  their 
classes,  but  if  I  were  publishing  this 
book,  I'd  ask  every  person  in  Ovkr- 
viEw’s  audience  to  buv  it  on  a 


PIXMOBILE"  QUALITY 

—  the  finest  available  for 
language  laboratory  use! 

The  Pixmobilea-  Audio-Ed  Language 
Laboratory  Booth  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  school  systems  with  flexibility  m 
choosing  any  type  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  manufacturer.  As  an 
educational  tool,  this  furniture  was 
selected  by  the  Wichita  Board  of 
Education  for  one  of  the  largest  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory  installations  in  the 
world.  A  comparison  of  features  re¬ 
veals  the  economy,  quality,  and  long- 
lasting  value  of  this  equipment. 

For  information  and  literature,  write  Dept.  O 


Kolart  Victor  projectors  feature  simpli- 
f»ed  three  step  threading,  made  even 
easier  by  a  color-coded  threading  path. 


KALARTi 


FREE  Treasure  Chest  of  Audio- 
Visual  Ideas.  Illustrated  booklet 
tells  how  to  use  films  effectively. 
For  your  copy,  circle  #OV-242 
on  Reader  Service  Card  included 
in  this  issue. 


Victor  Animatograph  Corp. 
Div.  of  Kalart 
Plainville,  Connecticut 


This  chair  was  sentenced 


Summer’s  sun  won't  fade  or  faze  it. ..winter's 
worst  weather  won’t  crack  or  craze  it.  Impact 
testing  at  40“  below  zero  wouldn't  break  it. 
Virco's  new  #867  chair  is  virtually  indestructible.  A 
year  of  torture  testing— including  over  50,000-cycle 
life  testing— has  proved  the  strength  of  the 
867  and  its  MARTEST  plastic  seat  and  back.  j 

MARTEST,  a  plastic  with  a  propensity  for  M 
taking  punishment,  is  molded  in  our  own 
new  plant  and  is  coupled  with  a  heavy 
gauge  steel  frame.  And  MARTEST  mMm 

has  at  least  two  other  advantages: 

It  caters  to  student  comfort,  and  it  mSm 
pleases  school  budgets  by  lowering  MMM 
the  price  of  plastic  to  the 

Our  new  full-color  catalog 
provides  specifications 
on  Virco’s  complete 
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The  Tt*ue  Value  of  Any  “Teaching  Machine”  Is  Based 
Upon  the  Programmed  Material  That  Goes  Into  It 

“Machines  do  not  teach.  Programming  is  the  key  to  this  new  and  rapidly  developito^  medium  of 
instruction.  No  .so-called  ‘teaching  machine’  is  any  better  than  the  program  that  is  prepared  for  it. 

The  dangler  is  that  technology  —  the  over-emphasis  on  ‘hardware’  will  mask  program  inadeipuicies 
and  encourage  superficial  programming  procedures.  In  fact,  present  testing  of  these  materials 
has  been  accomplished  with  simple,  easy-to-use,  inexpensive  binders  which  take  the  place  of  a 
machine.  Unless  course  content  is  handled  by  the  very  best  subject-matter  sfwcialists,  working 
with  experienced  experimental  p.sijchologists,  the  final  result  is  likely  to  be  inadeijuatc. 

“EBF  believes  that  there  are  certain  ingredients  that  are  essential  to  the  preparation  of 
effective  programs.  The  materials  must  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  sounil  psychological  pro¬ 
cedures.  They  must  be  thoroughly  te.sted  under  classroom  conditions  and  the  results  measured 
against  recognizable  and  widely-used  criteria.  The  testing  must  provide  feedback  that  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  final  version  of  each  program,  and  further  j)rovision  must  be  made  for  continual 
revision  and  improvement  based  on  this  feedback. 

“We  have  established  a  center  for  continuing  research  into  learning  atul  motivation  and  the 
production  and  testing  of  programmed  instructional  materials.  Now  we  begin  to  report  to  you  on 
developments  at  that  center.  We  hope  you  will  find  this  report,  and  the  others  that  will  follow, 
helpful  in  shaping  your  plans  for  programmed  instruction.’ 

Maurice  li.  Mitchell,  President 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 

in  co-operation  witli  tlic  Britannica  Center 
for  Studies  in  Learning  and  Motivation  is 
engaged  in  a  series  of  large-scale  research 
projects  to  invr'Stigate  the  potential  of  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  for  use  in  elementary 
and  high  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  W'e  feel  we  should 
now  rr'port  on  this  activity  to  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  aiul  educators  generally,  all 
of  whom  art-  aware  of  tlie  current  activity 
in  tliis  rapidly  developing  field.  (Me  icitl 
not  therefore  go  into  programming  and 
other  technitpies  that  arc  involved.  If  you 
would  like  details  on  this  specific  area  of 
activity,  we  invite  your  inquiry.) 

W'e  are  currently  testing  eight  semesters 
of  progranmu-d  material  in  the  area  of  high 
.school  mathematics.  These  tests  involving 
almc  ;t  .5,000  students  in  school  systems  in 
five  separate  geographical  areas  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide-  answers  to  various  epies- 
tions  about  programmed  learning.  Every 
e-llort  is  being  made  in  these  tests  to  use 
research,  control,  and  systems  that  will 
proviile  useful  and  significant  information. 
In  essence,  this  information  will  be  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  field  of  stuily  as  it  is  to  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

These  experimental  studies  are,  in  each 
case,  under  ilir<‘ct  supervision  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  psychologist  who  is  {-ither  a  re¬ 
search  professor  in  a  nearby  university  or, 
in  one  case,  a  leading  research  psycholo¬ 
gist  for  a  large  aircraft  company. 

Tlie  specialists,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  school  administrators,  are 
now  engagi'd  in  assessing  the  manner  in 
which  programmeil  material  can  most  ef- 
feitively  be  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  high  school  currietdum. 

One  very  important  aspect  of 
programmed  learning 

is  that  the  material  is  broken  down  into 
small  steps  which  are  organized  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  fashion  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
subject  matter.  This  breakdown,  which  is 
done  by  an  expert  in  the  field,  enables 
the  student  to  understand  the  material 
th.it  he  is  di  aling  with,  rather  than  simply 
to  memorize  it. 


A  second  extremely  important  feature 

of  programmed  learning  is  the  fact  that 
the  student  recc-ives  immetliate  knowledge 
of  results  .  .  .  reinforcement.  .Vt  every  step 
of  the  learning  proci-ss  the  student  is  asked 
a  question  concerning  the  material  that 
he  has  just  assimilat»-d.  This  makes  the 
student  an  active  p.irticipant  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  proci-ss  and,  through  immediate  knowl- 
eilge  of  results,  gives  him  the  kind  of 
reinforiement  that  plays  an  integral  part 
in  the  learning  situation. 

The  third  important  characteristic 

of  programmetl  learning  is  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  allowed  to  go  at  Ids  own  pace. 
This  menus  tliat  the  bright  student  can 
move  vi-ry  rapidlv,  and  the  student  with 
less  ability  can  take  thi-  time  necessary  to 
adequ.itely  comprehend  the  material.  By 
ending  the  typical  lockstep  process  of  the 
traditional  classroom  situation,  the  teacher 
is  free  to  give  the  kind  of  individualized 
instructions  that  are  so  important  in  the 
teacher-student  relationship. 

A  series  of  reports  is  being 
regularly  released  .  .  . 

The  first  report  on  programmed  learning 
materials  is  now  ready.  If  you  did  not 
receivi-  it  within  the  past  few  weeks,  write 
us  and  we’ll  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you— 
.\sk  for  TEMAC  —  Programmed  Learn¬ 
ing  Materials— Report  \o.  1. 

Report  No.  1  gives  specific  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  tliat  you  as  well  as 
other  educators  and  parents  are  asking: 
“Just  what  is  a  ‘Teaching  Machine’?”.  .  . 


“Wh.it  p.irt  does  the  teacl  r  play  when 
jirogrammed  instruction  is  used?”  .  .  . 
\\  h.it  c.m  we  expect  in  the  way  of  speed 
.md  jx  rform.mce  on  programmed  mate- 
ri.il?’  .  .  .“I low  will  I  like  programmed 
m.iteri.d  as  conqi.ired  to  conventional 
te.u.hiim?”.  .  .  “How  much  will  tliis  pro- 
lir.uumed  m.iteri.tl  cost?” 


The  following  courses  are  now 
being  prepared,  and  some  will 
be  ready  for  the  1961  school  year: 

First-Year  High  School  Algebra 
Plane  Geometr/ 

Second-Year  High  School  Algebra 
Trigonometry— Solid  Geometry 

Introductory  College  Mathematics: 

Unit  I— The  Language  of  Algebra: 

Fields  and  Ordered  Fields 
Unit  II  -College  T nijonometry  (Feb.  1, 1962) 
Unit  III  -Analytical  Geometry  {Feb.  1, 1962) 
Introductory  Calculus  I 
Introductory  Calculus  II 
Intermediate  Calculus 
Differential  Equations 

Three-Year  High  School 
Language  Courses: 

French  — Programmed  in  Units  A.  B,  C 
Soanish  -Programmed  in  Units  A,  B,  C 
German  -Programmed  in  Units  A.  B,  C 

The  program  (or  the  language  course  has 
support  from  a  Carnegie  Corporation  grant 
to  Hollins  College. 


TEMAC  is  the  name  given  the  results  of  the  work  we  arc  doing  in  the  field 
of  programmed  learning.  We  believe  TEMAC  will  become  the  standard  for 
all  other  developments  in  this  important  area. 

If  you  are  not  now  on  our  list  to  receive  additional  information,  be  sure  to  write: 


Raymond  P.  Kroggel,  Vice  President. 

PROGRAMMED  LEARNING  MATERIALS 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS 

1150  WILMETTE  AVENUE,  WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

In  Canada:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  (Canada)  Ltd.,  67  Kipimg  Avenue.  So.,  Toronto.  Ontario 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 

iiioney-bat  k  miaiaiitre  based  on  just 
one  chapter  of  tfie  wfiole  fine  fxxtk. 
(Chapter  11,  A  Iheory  of  Learning 
for  reachers,  is  a  gentle  but  in- 
escapable  confrontation  of  psycliolo- 
gists  with  the  horrible  fact  that  no 
atle(|uate  theory  of  learning  can  he 
expected  from  their  discipline. 

If  you  can't  find  time  for  the  whole 
lK)ok,  Ijorrow  or  buy  it  for  the  twenty- 
three  pages  in  Chapter  1 1 . 


BALANCE  IN  THE  CURRICULUM- 
The  1961  Yearbook 

Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  SP'A, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  .V. If’.,  M’asli- 
infiton  6,  D.  (’.  197  pp.  $4. 

We're  wary  of  yearlxtoks.  Some  are 
symjxtsia  of  uneven  quality  and  con- 
llicting  values.  Others  represent 
forced  concensus  on  watered-down 
pi  inciples.  .\  few  are  coherent,  strong 
statements.  I’liis  is  one  of  the  few. 

Every  heatl  of  a  public  or  private 
scluKil  below  college  level  (and  many 
others)  will  find  this  a  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  rewarding  little  (191 
]tages  of  text)  volume.  It  calls  for 
reading  chapter  by  chapter. 

The  .\ss(Hiation  for  Super\ision 
and  Curriculum  I)e\elo|)ment  acts 
often  as  our  professional  cotiscience 
in  matters  of  teaching  and  learniiu' 
which  are  subject  to  research  and 
thoughtful  study.  Superintendents. 
IJiincipals,  and  headmasters  owe  it  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  cjuality  of  their 
response  to  the  central  challenges  of 
tlu'ir  jobs,  to  gi\(‘  heed. 

The  writers  of  the  yearlxxik  fairly 
represent  some  of  the  best  of  our 
curriculum  thinkers.  They  are  worth 
reading. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

By  Joseph  T.  Klapper.  Chicago, 

III.:  '/'he  Free  Press.  902  pp.  $5. 

.\lthough  the  author  tries  hard  to 
keep  away  from  the  fascinating  prob- 
letns  of  learning,  everything  he  says 
has  meaning  tii  the  person  concerned 
with  the  total  teaching  environment. 
He  calls  this  “primarily  a  collation  of 
the  findings  of  published  research,” 


but  it  has  more  than  the  undi’iiiable 
\irtues  of  an  rnerview. 

Taking  the  author  at  his  word  in 
the  Preface,  where  he  says  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  introduction  and  conclu¬ 
sion  the  work  is  merely  repftrting  on 
others'  research,  we  were  misled.  He 
under-values  that  rejxtrting. 

.Xnyfine  who  wants  a  balanced  re- 
[jort  which  puts  together  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  often  conflicting  research 
findings,  and  mi.xes  them  with  judi¬ 
cious  skepticism,  will  find  it  here. 
Kesearchers  will  find  it  an  invaluable 


organi/ation  of  rele\ant  materials. 

The  rest  of  us  will  get  new  insight 
into  what  is  known  and  guessed 
about  tfie  impact  of  TV,  radio,  comic 
lxx)ks,  and  newspapers  on  the  minds 
and  lx*havior  of  children. 

Mr.  Klapper  is  no  Cassandra.  Basi¬ 
cally  he  has  organized  our  ignorance 
and  provides  useful  jxtints  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  communications  research  of 
a  higher  order. 

He  is  scrupulous  in  his  attributions, 
but  has  relegated  notes  and  citations 
to  an  appendi.x.  'Phis  is  one  of  the 
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SAVE  COSTS!  SAVE  MAINTENANCE!  SAVE  SPACE! 
STANDARDIZ£  with 


Table  Trucks 

Matte  yow  table  moving 
eotier,  fatler,  better  . . . 
and  save  time,  labor, 
ai«d  money  doing  it. 


t€€He$ 

Fill  your  everv  need  for 
efficiency,  comfort  and 
economy  from  Mitchell's 
complete  selection  of  quality- 
engineered  tables,  stands,  risers 
and  stages.  Your  Mitchell  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  show 
how  you  and  your  budget  will 
be  ahead.  Send  coupon  for 
detailed  information. 


T7I 


PorTables 

Gal  vorsatility  and  utility  with 
MitchoH't  smoolh-turo  action 
in  this  “Fold  and  Roll"  loblo 
and  bonch  sot  ...  at  your 
fingor-tip  command. 


UniTables 


Reduce  change-over  time  from  minutes  to 
moments  with  this  ingenious  Mitchell 
‘‘Fold  and  Roll"  table.  Ruggedly  con¬ 
structed  for  maximum  durability. 


eft*' 


OSUND 


CMOtM  SUNOS 


WAU  TYPf 
OOUMII 
TAIIES 
4  BUKHIS 


r 

I  , 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2726  South  34th  Street  •  Milwaukee  46,  Wisconsin 


Send  illustrated  brochure  on 
Mitchell  Products  as  indicated. 


r 


□  Mitchell 
Tables.  Trucks 

□  Mitchell 
UniTables 

□  Mitchell 
PorTables 


□  Mitchell  Stands. 
Stages.  Risers 

□  Mitchell  Doublers 

□  Have  Mitchell 
representative 
contact  us. 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

AODUESS 

cflY  '  " 


ZONE  STATE 


k 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 

more  readable  and  self-validating 
research  summaries.  We  commend  it 
to  those  who  have  time  to  think 
about  education  outside  the  class¬ 
room. 


mittee  makes  sixteen  explicit  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  which  will 
strengthen  American  universities,  and 
our  nation,  for  effective  leadership  in 
world  affairs. 

A  Plan  of  Position  Classification  for 
Colleges  and  Universities 


The  University  and  World  Affairs 

Available  without  charge  in  rea¬ 
sonable  numbers  by  writing  to  The 
Ford  Foundation,  477  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
84  pp. 

A  prestigious  and  hard-working  com- 


College  and  University  Personnel 
Association,  605  South  Goodwin 
Street,  Urbana,  III. 

This  reference  listing  of  733  class 
specifications  for  non-academic  posi¬ 
tions  in  colleges  and  universities  serves 
a  useful  guide  for  preparation  of  job 
descriptions  at  any  size  institution. 
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STUDENTS  CONTROL  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

IN  NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Dr.  Piel  says,  "My  work  as  consultant  to  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee 
has  made  me  very  much  aware  of  the  widespread  need  for  a  simple,  dependable 
means  of  providing  variable  AC  and  DC  electricity  for  student  experimentation". 

"We’ve  used  Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  here  at  East  Orange  High  since  the 
completion  of  our  new  Science  facilities,  and  these  "built-in"  units  have  proven 
to  be  completely  safe  and  practical  for  student  use.  Each  student  controls  sufficient 
A.C.  and  D.C.  electricity  at  his  work  station  to  complete  any  electrical  experiment 
in  our  curriculum  quickly  and  efficiently.  I  believe  that  most  modern  science  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  enhanced  by  these  versatile  student-controlled  units." 

Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  are  available  in  portable  or  installed  form  and 
require  only  standard  120  volt  AC  to  deliver  complete  variable  AC  and  DC 
electrical  service. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.  YOUR  REQUEST  ON 
INSTITUTION  LETTERHEAD  WILL  BRING  34  PAGE  CATALOG,  COMPLETE 
WITH  8  DETAILED  AND  DIAGRAMED  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


/at-\/o/f  SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT 

^  D  iv  i  s  i  o  n  of 

BUCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

37  Marcy  St.  *  Freehold,  N.  J.  *  HOpkins  2-1111 


Financing  the  Public  Schools 

By  Roe  L.  Johns  and  Fdgar  L. 
Morphet.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  566  pp.  Trade  edition, 
$9.  Text  edition  for  classroom 
adoption,  $6.95. 

American  Public  School  Finance 

By  IV.  Monfort  Barr.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  415  pp. 
$6. 

Manual  for  School  Accounting 

By  Herbert  S.  Mitchell.  Danville, 
III.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers,  Inc.  83  pp.  $3. 

Historic  Decade  1950  1960 

I960  edition  of  YEAR,  The  Pic¬ 
ture  News  .Annual.  New  York: 
Year,  Inc.  280  pp.  $7.95  {discount 
for  libraries  and  schools). 

Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Athletics, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

Published  by  The  Athletic  Institute, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  IVash- 
ington,  D.  C.  97  pp.  Paperbound, 
$2.50. 


The  Self-Contained  Classroom 

Edited  by  Edith  Roach  Snyder. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  (NEA).  88  pp.  Pa¬ 
perbound,  $I  .25. 

The  Opaque  Projector 

Published  by  Visual  Instruction 
Bureau,  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas.  42  pp.  Paper- 
bound,  $2  {Quantity  discounts) . 

Guidelines  for  Library  Planners 

Edited  by  Keith  Dorns  and  How¬ 
ard  Rovelstad.  Chicago:  American 
Library  Association.  128  pp.  $3.75. 

Construction  Estimates  and  Costs 

By  H.  E.  Pulver.  New  York:  .Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
617  pp.  $12. 

Mechanical-Electrical  Equipment 
Handbook  for  School  Buildings 

By  Harry  Terry.  New  York:  John 
IViley  &  Sons,  Inc.  412  pp.  $9..5l). 

Development  of  Standard  and 
Correlated  Dimensions  of  Material- 
Components  in  School  Construction 

Austin,  Texas:  Texas  Education 
Agency.  • 
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OVERVIEW 


Terrazzo,  like  any  floor,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  damaging  wear  unless  it 
is  maintained  with  proper  sur¬ 
face  protection.  Hillyard  spe¬ 
cialized  treatments  form  a  natu¬ 
ral  partnership  with  the  flooring 
-  reinforce  the  critical  wearing 
surface -hold  or  restore  "new 
floor  "beauty  and  save  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  longer  wear  and  simpli¬ 
fied,  labor  saving  maintenance. 
Follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  architect,  flooring  manufac¬ 
turer  or  flooring  association  and 
you’ll  always  be  money  ahead. 
While  N.T.M.A.  grants  no  ap¬ 
provals,  contractor  member 
firms  widely  approve  and  use  the 
following  terrazzo  treatments. 
Compare  official  specifications* 
of  the  National  Terrazzo  and 
Mosaic  Association  against 
the  performance  of  Hillyard 
treatments. 


Recommended:  "Fill  the  original  pores  .  . 
Terrazzo  is  benefited  by  a  penetrating 
(non-varnish)  seal.” 

Hillyard  Super  ONEX-SEAL'S 
protective  seal  for  terrazzo  gives 
a  color-bright  surface  needing 
no  further  finish.  UL  listed, 
non-slip. 

Recommended:  ‘‘Use  a  neutral  liquid 
cleaner  as  recommended  by  member 
firms  of  the  N.T.M.A.” 

Hillyard  SUPER  SHINE- 
ALL' is  a  neutral  chemical 
liquid  cleaner  that  thoroughly 
cleans  and  brightens  without 
harm  to  terrazzo  or  its  matrix. 

UL  listed,  non-slip. 

Recommended:  "CAUTION :  Sweeping 
compounds  containing  oil  .  .  are  not  only 
a  fire  hazard,  but  will  penetrate  and 
permanently  discolor  terrazzo.” 

Hillyard  SUPER  HIL-TONE® 
is  a  non-greasy  dressing  that 
leaves  terrazzo,  wood  and  other 
I  type  floors  dust  free  and  lus- 

I  trous.  UL  listed,  relating  to  fire 

I  hazard. 

*  Terrorro  Maintenance"  published  by  N.T. 

L  M  A  .  Washington,  0.  C. 

NTMA  Flash,  July  17,  1959. 

Let  the  Hillyard  “Maintaineer^  ” 
serve  on  your  team.  Here’s  the 
man  who  can  size  up  your  floor 

[  problems,  recommend  treatments 

that  meet  manufacturer  or  asso¬ 

ciation  specifications.  He’s 


ON  TERRAZZO  •  WOOD  •  ASPHALT 


RUBBER  •  VINYL  •  CONCRETE 


OR  GYMNASIUM 


You’ll  Ahead  witli^ 


HILLYARD  St  Joseph,  Mo  Dept.  E-S 
□  Pleose  send  treatment  recommendations  for  terrazzo. 
Q  Please  hove  the  Mointoineer  coll.  No  obligation! 

Nome . 


Firm  or  Institution 


BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Address 


State, 
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ACRA  SET  installed  on 
Newcomb  AV-1612V  portable 
transcription  player/p. a.  system 


the  new 
precision-made 
tone  arm 
lifter  .from 
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COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


How  (and  How  Not) 
To  Poll  Your  Public 


Mork  AM)  MORK  cclucational  t‘x- 
criitivi's  arc  tuinintr  to  sur\cys 
as  one  way  of  tapping  the  opinion  of 
a  perennially  critical  public.  I'liese 
siiiAcys.  like  the  criticism  which  in¬ 
spires  them,  are  a  healthy  si^n  and 
can  ser\e  an  extremely  us«‘ful  pur¬ 
pose. 

riiey  can  Ik*  decepti\e,  houe\er. 
Sometimes  they  fall  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions  simply  hecause  the  wronc; 
henefits  are  expected  of  them.  More 
frequently,  they  fail  to  realize  their 
full  [jotential  hecause  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  hy  jx'ople  who  fail  to  grasp 
that  jxitential. 

From  actual  experience  with  such 
|K)lls,  we  have  compiled  a  dozen 
pointers  for  educators  contemplating 
o[)inion  research.  Taken  together, 
the  suggestions  attempt  to  revise  the 
jKipular  concept  of  the  “school  sur- 
\c\"  and  show  it  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  raising  the  standards  of  education. 

DO  admit  that  you  arc  concerned 
more  with  public  relations  than 
with  public  opinion. 

.•\s  you  force  yourself  to  define  your 
und«*rlying  goals,  you'll  begin  to  see 
your  survey  in  better  perspective. 
\’ou'll  see  that  what  you  really  want 
is  the  public's  gf)od  will,  not  its 
counsel,  ^’ou  want  it  to  approve  your 
overall  aims  even  though  it  may  not 
understand  your  day-to-day  actions. 
(If  this  sounds  cynical,  it  can  he 
stated  the  other  way:  You  want  the 
public  to  know  that  you  share  its 
concern  for  young  people,  not  that 
you  need  its  help  in  teaching  them 
arithmetic.) 

Immediate  purpose  of  your  sur¬ 
vey  will  he  to  measure  attitudes,  yet 
the  \eiy  act  of  conducting  it  is 
iKKiml  to  afft’ct  attitudes  -  for  better 
or  worse.  (J(kk1  public  relations  must 


therefore  he  your  overriding  criterion 
at  every  stage  of  the  project. 


DON  T  your  survey  with 

a  commercial  marketing 
research  study. 


I'he  survey  may  indeed  come 
alKKit  hecause  a  lK)ard  memlK-r  or 
director  sees  a  parallel  with  the 
"businesslike”  methods  of  private 
enterprise,  hut  in  fact  nothing  could 
he  nK)n*  dissimilar.  1  he  ror|K)ration 
conducts  swift,  anonymous  surveys 
to  steal  a  march  on  its  competitors 
hy  finding  out  what  products  it  can 
most  profitably  sell,  who  are  its 
most  promising  customers,  and  how 
they  can  best  Ik*  {K*rsuaded  to  buy. 

Education  Ixmows  the  commercial 
survey  method,  t)ut  transjx)rts  it  into 
another  world  and  puts  it  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  difTerent  use.  Its  interest  is  to 
serve  the  whole  community  Ix’tter, 
and  the  survey  can  help  win  the 
broad  supjxxt  that  entails. 


I 

i 


DO  involve  as  many  people  as  you 
can  in  the  survey. 

Nothing  will  serve  your  purpose 
Ix'tter  than  widespread  participation 
in  your  survey.  Fhere  will  be  ample 
opjK)rtunitv  for  this,  since  you  should 
have  a  steering  committee  to  ov  ersee 
the  project,  discussion  meetings  to 
crystallize  objectives  and  later  to 
evaluate  findings,  as  well  as  teams 
of  volunteer  workers  to  handle  cleri¬ 
cal  chores. 

'Femjxvrary  groups  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  difTerent  elements  in  the  com¬ 
munity — lx)ard  members,  admini¬ 
strators,  teachers,  parents  and  non¬ 
parents,  even  older  students — -giving 
them  an  understanding  of  one  an¬ 
other's  viewpoint. 

DON^T  “do-it-yourself” 

without  professional  help. 

Enlist  the  aid  of  research  people 


By  Richard  Foster,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Daly  City,  California,  and 
Charles  Bigelow,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Marplan  Division, 
Communications  Affiliates,  Inc. 


/ 

Superijsr  Design, 
Const/uction  and 
PERfORMANCE 


.  far  greater 
strength  and 
SAFETY! 


MERICAN 

‘Mnp^iomd 


PLAYGROUND 
AND  SWIMMING 
POOL  EQUIPMENT 


The  wise  choice  of  experienced 
buyers  tor  nearly  half  a  century. 

WR/r£  fOR  LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAY6NOUND  DiVICf  CO. 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A.  ' 

WOilDS  lARGCST  MANUfACTUtfn  Of  ffNf 
PAftK.  fiCt4IC.  flAVCtOUNO.  swimming 
POOl  AND  DtfSStNC  *OOM  EOUIPMENt 
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New 

SOAP  DISPENSER 
stops  pilferage! 


Bobrick’s  rugged,  trouble- 
free  Model  8292  is  vandal 
proof;  its  large  -  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  on!  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-fill. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  six)ut.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


Send  fdr  Catalog  illustrating  other  Bebrick  Soap 
Dispensers  specifically  dtsigned  for  school  use. 


BOBRICK 

DISPENSERS,  INC. 

'Best  by  Over  50  Years  Ejiperience" 
1214  Nostr«nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.Y. 
1839  Bloke  Ave.,  Lot  Angeles  39.  Calif. 


March,  1  96  1 
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FILMSTRIP 


faster 

EASIER 


Perfect  in 
Portability! 
Seconds  to 
Set  Up! 


^^^iewlex 

Px*eviewei*  Si*. 


Fastest,  most  convenient 
method  yet-for  desktop  preview- 
injr  of  35mm  filmstrips.  Large  7" 
X  9"  screen  also  provides  ideal 
direct  viewing  for  individuals  or 
small  groups  and  for  home  study 
or  use  as  filmstrip  “textbook.” 
Threads  itself  instantly.  Focuses 
with  single  knob.  ^ 

Only 

$59.50 


Previevirei?  Jr. 

For  On-The-Spot  hand-held  or 
desk-top  previewing  of  filmstrip. 
Operates  on  A.C.  current  or  bat¬ 
teries.  Simple  to  thread ;  sprocket 
advance.  Extra-brilliant  optical 
screen. 


Model  I-For  operation 
on  A.C.  Current  only . 

Model  11- For  operation 
on  A.C.  Current  and  batteries 


$15.95 

$17.95 


Write  for 
illuatrated  Catalog 


iewlex 


INC. 


1 1  Broadway,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
in  Canada  —  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Communications  (continued) 

living  in  your  community.  If  you 
normally  compensate  your  lawyers, 
realtors,  and  accountants,  prepare  to 
compensate  professionals  from  the 
research  field  also.  Their  know-how- 
will  pay  for  itself  in  more  efficient 
procedures  and  more  pertinent  find¬ 
ings. 

On  the  other  hand  don't  surrender 
control  of  your  survey  to  these  ex¬ 
perts.  Remind  them  that  your  ob¬ 
jectives  are  different  from  those  of 
the  commercial  researcher  and  don't 
let  them  become  too  concerned  with 
sample  design,  probable  error,  and 
other  technicalities. 

DO  use  your  questionnaire  to  in¬ 
form  the  public. 

.\sk  straightforward  cjuestions  and 
refrain  from  editorial  comment.  Hut 
in  framing  your  questions,  give  the 
respondent  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  which  educators  must  con¬ 
sider  in  their  everyday  decisions.  L'se 
such  phrases  as,  “In  view  of  the  state 
requirement  that  .  .  or  “With 
elementary  school  enrollment  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  .  . 

Including  such  factual  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  questions  will  make  for 
more  thoughtful  replies.  It  will  also 
serve  your  underlying  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  public  awareness  of  yf)ur 
problems. 

DON’T  deny  anyone  the  right  to 

\oice  an  opinion. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  try  to  put 
your  questionnaire  in  the  hands  of 
every  family  in  the  community.  Fhe 
moment  you  resort  to  a  sample,  how¬ 
ever  scientifically  drawn,  some  of 
those  excluded  will  feel  that  their 
opinions  “apparently  don't  count.” 

If  you  are  obliged  to  sample,  you 
can  minimize  this  reaction  by  pub¬ 
licly  offering  to  let  anyone  who 
wishes  to  do  so  fill  out  a  question¬ 
naire.  These  supplementary  forms 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  tabula¬ 
tion  in  order  not  to  distort  your 
sample.  (If  you  mail  your  question¬ 
naire,  however,  your  sample  is  al¬ 
ready  self-selective  and  this  refine¬ 
ment  is  hardly  necessary.) 

I  But  tabulated  or  not,  don’t  ignore 


ADJUSTEZE 

Classroom  Chairs 
3  chairs  do  the  Job  of  8 ! 


Adjiiticie  diSsroMi  dMin  «rt 

confltMy  tditutiMt  tar  ttudorts 
frMR  kindcrftiteii  tkrtugk  ctitaft- 


AD.IUSTEZfh  a  complete  line 
of  adjustable  cjuality  clas.sr(W)m 
furnitun*  .  .  .  sold  nationally. 

Write  for  literature. 


STAtl^^DUSTRIES 

A  Adjusteze 
^ ^  Furniture  Division 

4019  MEDFORD  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  63,  CALIF. 


Circle  OV-254  on  reply  card,  last  page 
\ 


WASH  WI.\I)()WS 
IN  HAl.y  THF.  TtStK 

•  SAFER  ... 

•  EASIER  . . . 

more  ECONOMICALLY  . . 

uilh  the  TUCKER 
“HIGH”  WINDOW 
-  WASHER 


Includes  these 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  features 
TELESCOPIC  HANDLES 
reach  heights  of  66  feet,  reduce 
Into  sections  for  lower  windows. 
VALVE  CONTROLLED  DISPENSER 
delivers  detergent  or  rinse  water 
with  fingertip  ease. 

DETERGENT  TABLETS 

lost  full  half  day  of  continuous 

washing. 

SPECIAL  NYLON  BRUSHES 
wash  windows,  edges  and  corners 
in  one  swipe. 

SAFER  ...  el  iminotes  danger 
f of  costly  accidents  due  to  fall¬ 
ing  ladders. 

EASIER  ...  el  iminotes  time 
consuming  erection  of  scof- 
folding. 

ECONOMICAL  ...  one  man 
now  does  the  job  it  formerly 
took  two  men  to  do  .  .  .  and 
in  half  the  time! 


H: 


FOR  complete  DETAILS  WITH  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER,  ADDRESS  DEPT  K63 


TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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OVERVIEW 


(o. ^Pf/er  products 


Thiii  floor  finishod  with  Seal>0*San‘,  Amorica's  flnast  Qym  floor 


You  can  prevent 
many  colds  with 

Antiseptic 
HUNTOLENE*  ! 


Floors  are  germ  traps.  Disease  bacteria  are  constantly  settling  to 
the  floor  where  they  multiply  rapidly,  unless  inhibited.  You  can 
do  much  to  reduce  this  health  hazard  with  the  dust  mops  now 
used  to  "clean”  your  floors,  simply  by  spraying  Huntolene  Anti¬ 
septic  Dust  Control  on  the  mopheads.  Huntolene  inhibits  germ 
growth,  slows  or  stops  their  multiplication,  even  protects  the 
maintenance  man  by  killing  bacteria  in  the  mop. 

Tests  in  our  files  conclusively  prove  these  benefits.  Ask  your 
Huntington  representative  about  this  unusual,  low  cost  product 
which  does  so  much  to  protect  health.  Huntington  Laboratories, 
Huntington,  Indiana,  Philadelphia  35,  In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 


Would  you  put  your  face  this  close  to  your  own  gym  floor? 


Huntolene  Antiseptic  Dust  Control  has  been  rated 
for  safety  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories  regarding 
flammability. 


NEW 


Fast,  easy,  accurate  mixing  of 
mopping  solutions,  using  large 
embossed  numerals  and  rein¬ 
forcing,  gallon-indicating  cor¬ 
rugations,  is  the  newest 
improvement  in  Geerpres 
mopping  buckets.  Available  in 
4-,  8-  and  11-gallon  sizes  with 
choice  of  single,  twin  or 
"Convertible”  models. 

Ask  your  Geerpres  jobber  or 
write  today  for  free  bulletin. 


Communications  (continued) 


these  volunteered  replies  when  you 
come  to  the  next  suggestion. 

DO  solicit  signed  comments — anil 
answer  them. 

In  addition  to  asking  the  questions 
to  which  you  want  answers,  include 
a  few'  general  questions  and  provide 
space  enough  for  free-hand  replies. 
This  will  allow  respondents  to  let 
off  steam  in  their  own  words  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  own  cluKtsing. 

Signed  comments  should  recei\c 
the  same  consideration  and  personal 
replies  as  first-class  mail.  Pay  j)ar- 
ticular  attention  to  criticism,  for  your 
critic  by  signing  his  name  has  gone 
on  record  and  has  invited  you  to  let 
him  know  your  \  iews  on  the  matter 
also. 


ATC  300C 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  4-SPEED 
CLASSROOM  RECORD  PLAYER 

The  300C  utilizes  proven  teachinK  features 
and  eliminates  useless  consumer  frills. 

10  watt  Hi-Fi  amplifier,  transformer  powered 
for  complete  safety. 

9"  oval  speaker  w  ith  coaxial  tweeter  cone. 
Standard  output  jack  for  headsets. 

Automatic  turntable  release. 

Ample  space  for  AC  cord  storage. 

Phono  needle  protected  from  hitting  knobs, 
motorboard  or  side  of  case. 

Scuff  resistant  fabricoid  cosered 
%"  plywood  case,  metal  comers  and  knees, 
solid  hard  plastic  handle. 

Spring  cushioned  plastic  feet. 

Carrying  weight  only  17  lbs. 

ATC  300C,  S.59..50  School  Net,  $89.25  Lisi 
ATC  300  VC,  with  \  ariable  speed  turntable, 
$74  .50  School  .Net,  $111.75  List. 


DON’T  keep  your  own  people  in 
the  dark. 

On  the  day  the  survey  report  is 
made  public  (as  it  must  be),  school 
personnel  are  going  to  be  stopped  on 
the  street  and  asked  to  explain  or 
defend  it.  Prepare  them  for  this  by 
an  advance  briefing,  supplemented 
with  whatever  interpretation  seems 
indicated.  I'eachers,  who  are  in 
closest  touch  with  parents,  will  be 
especially  grateful  for  this  attention 
and  will  be  better  spokesmen  for  the 
schools  because  of  it. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS. 


110.57  WEDDINGTON  STREET,  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 


findings  to  the 

fullest  extent. 

Publicity  will  be  your  greatest  aid 
in  getting  the  most  out  of  your  sur¬ 
vey.  Every  step  should  be  publicized, 
for  the  survey  is  legitimate  news  and 
the  very  fact  that  you  are  inviting 
opinions  and  criticisms  is  the  best 
kind  of  public  relations,  fhe  more  in¬ 
terest  you  create  in  the  early  stages, 
the  more  news  value  your  findings 
will  have  and  the  more  coverage 
they’ll  receive. 

Members  of  the  press  should  be 
given  a  personal  briefing  along  with 
a  summary  of  the  findings  and  any 
details  they  request.  In  one-news¬ 
paper  communities,  you  may  be  able 
to  arrange  for  a  gradual  release :  one 
topic  a  day  over  a  week’s  time.  In 
larger  communities,  treat  each  paper 
the  same.  Be  completely  candid. 
Even  if  some  findings  are  critical, 
releasing  them  will  do  you  more  good 


'c  vour 


GEERPRES  WRINGER,  INC 


MUSKEGON,  MICHIOAI 


r. 


one-fold  table  the 


OPERATING 
MOST  COMPACT 
PORTABLE  TABLE 

on  the  market  today! 


Single-motion"  folding!  Counterbalanced- 
for  safe  and  easy  handling 


Available  in  6,  8,  10,  and  12-foot  lengths —  with  or  without 
bench.  You  pay  no  more  for  Erickson’s  flexibility — 
costs  are  proportionate  to  size. 


STORES  IN  ONLY  11/,' SPACE, 

center  to  center.  Cuts  storage  space 
by  50%,  permits  use  in  limited  floor 
areas.  No  exposed  tubes,  braces. 


NO  BRACES,  NO  STRUTS 

Full  capacity  seating  in  comfort.  No 
straddling  of  braces,  bars  or  struts 
at  end  or  center  of  table. 


NEW  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 

Revolutionary  new  feature  makes  unit 
practical  from  elementary  through 
high  school  levels.  Simple  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  critical  elbow-seat  area. 


NEW  UNITIZED  FRAME 

gives  extra  strength  and  rigidity  to 
table.  Top  and  bench  are  solely  use 
surfaces,  they  do  not  support  unit. 


Portable  Tables 


•  Wall  Tables  • 

See  us  at  your  regional  AASA  Conventions 


Choral  Risers 


Stages 


Tennis  Tables 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FURNITURE 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


new  dimensions  in  time  and 
space  efficiency  for;  physicians; 
dentists;  industrial,  hospital,  school 
laboratories:  draftsmen;  printers; 
libraries;  home  laundries. 
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BLACKBOARD 
RESURFACING 
COMPANY 
BANCOR,  PA. 


TW'N  j§  POST 

neuwtuen. 


Communications  (continued) 


than  trying  to  suppress  them. 

DON’T  feel  l)ouncl  Ity  opinions 

uhich  run  counter  to  your 
own  experience  or  jucljirnient. 

^  on  are  a  professional  achninistra- 
tor  and  your  obligation  to  the  ])uhlic 
may  sometimes  be  to  resist  its  opin¬ 
ions.  Indeed,  one  of  the  valuable 
by-products  of  your  survey  may  be 
the  discovery  of  areas  in  which  you 
must  take  a  stand,  attemptinij  to 
correct  jjievailing  misconceptions. 
Such  a  stand  should  be  taken  cjuickly 
and  positively,  for  the  public  would 
prefer  you  to  disagree  with  its  think¬ 
ing  than  to  disregard  it. 

DO  act  on  some  of  the  findings, 
and  let  people  know  it. 

I  here  will  surely  be  a  number  of 
areas  in  which  the  public  a])prov('s 
of  actions  or  policies  which  you  hav  <■ 
been  contemplating.  When  you  make 
one  of  these  moves,  state  your  own 
reasons  but  be  sure  to  point  out.  too. 
that  you  received  a  "mandate  "  from 
the  public  on  this  matter,  ^’our  re¬ 
minder  will  please  the  majority 
favoring  your  move  and  will  show 
the  community  as  a  whole  that  you 
are  trying  to  comply  with  its  wishes. 


C.  J.  Bollinger 
Supt.,  Building  and  Grounds 
WOOSTER  (Ohio)  CITY  SCHOOLS 

What  a  Leading 
Administrator  Said  About 

Blackboard  Resurfacing  Co.  Service 

4i()ur  teachers  were  delighted  with 
tli('  resurfacing  job  yon  did  on  the 
blackltoards  in  two  of  our  ele¬ 
mentary  Imildings.^^ 

SL.M  E  CH.\LKBO.\RDS  are  re¬ 
stored  to  their  original  smoothness 
for  legible  writing  and  beauty.  The 
boards  are  taken  down,  resurfaced, 
honed,  polished  and  reset — all  with¬ 
out  dust  or  muss.  The  work  is  done 
after  school  hours.  Several  HUN¬ 
DRED  schools  and  colleges  have  used 
this  seivice.  Send  for  list! 
.A.M.AZI.N'O  GII.\R.\NTEE.  The  Slate 
Blackboards  of  any  classroom  in  your 
school  will  be  resurf.aced.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory.  there  will  be  no  charge.  Com¬ 
plete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pay  af¬ 
ter  next  .luly,  if  you  desire. 


W  A  CASTER  ASSEMBLY 

Made  to  fit  any  single  or  double 
rack,  may  be  added  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1.  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can't  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury, (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


DON^T  survey  die  on  the 

vine. 

While  the  survey  is  being  planned, 
condticted,  proct'ssed.  and  released, 
yoti  can  expect  ptiblic  interest  in  the 
scluHil  system  to  reacb  an  all-time 
high,  ^’our  jyroblem  will  be  to  keep 
this  interest  alive.  You  can  do  this 
by  protuoting  study  and  tlisctissitm 
within  the  giotips  which  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sttidy  (er.v,  Httsiness 
and  Professional  Women,  Kotary. 
etc.) . 

Remind  the  community  that  your 
findings  are  now  a  benchmark  against 
which  educational  accomplishment 
can  be  measured  next  year  or  the 
year  after.  Face  tip  to  any  weaknesses 
these  findings  disclose,  set  deadlines 
for  their  correction,  and  ask  for  com- 
mtmity  support. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  stirvey 
is  a  collection  of  percentaged  data  on 
public  attitudes.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  it  can  be  the  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  new  interest  and  appreciation 
of  education.  • 


STORAGE 

SHELVING 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


S  &  II  Green  St.imps 
given  on  each  resurfac¬ 
ing  job  or  order  for  Bul¬ 
letin  Boards. 


LIBRARY 

SHELVING 


with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


*No  extra  charge 
You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd  sizes 
tvhen  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


Also  HEADQUARTERS  for 
changeable  letter  directories, 
announcement  boards,  cork 
bulletins  of  all  kinds,  styles, 
sizes  for  all  purposes  or  spe> 
cial  boards  made  to  order. 
Free  folder!  Address  Dept. 
3-0. 


At  the  new  Kaihah  Elementary  School,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  selected  by  A.A.S.A.  for  its 
exhibit  of  outstanding  school  designs,  Mr.  Marvin  Osborn,  Audio-Visual  Director  says: 


In  operation  75%  of  the  school  day,  these  Kodak 
Pageant  Projectors  just  keep  running... without  fail! 


Visual  work,  if  it  is  to  endure. 

That's  the  way  we  have  constructed  Kodak  Pageant 
Projectors.  First,  to  be  sturdy  . . .  with  quality  sound 
and  screen  image  for  all  types  of  A-V  usage.  Then,  to 
be  simply  operated  . . .  even  by  children.  Finally,  to 
be  easily  maintained  . . .  with  only  occasional  checkup. 

Kodak  Pageant  Projectors  are  sold  through  Kodak 
Audio-Visual  dealers,  who  will  demonstrate  at  your 
convenience.  Or,  you  can  write  for  Bulletin  V3-22;  no 
obligation,  of  course. 


“Once-a-year  checkups  seem  to  be  all  they  need  to 
keep  them  operating  the  way  we  like,  with  no  break¬ 
downs,  no  disruptions  of  classroom  order. 

“Projection  Club,  6th,  7th  and  8th  grade  students 
handle  showings.  They  catch  on  fast  to  the  Pageant's 
simple  operation.’’ 

Stresses  on  audio-visual  equipment  are  extraordi¬ 
nary,  even  in  normal  use.  Constant  usage,  hard  usage, 
and  usage  by  many  different  people  mean  that  pro¬ 
jection  equipment  must  be  built  specifically  for  Audio- 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.Y, 
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literature  and  furniture,  i'he  terrace  le\el  beneath  th(“ 
main  reading  room  contains  more  stacks,  conference 
r(K)ms,  listening  IxmuIis,  viewing  room,  documents  room, 
and  the  (uinnell  Room  (shown  below)  which  houses  his¬ 
torical  materials  and  college  memorabilia. 

Interior  ap]X)intments  and  colors  were  caK'fully  co¬ 
ordinated.  Oiled  walnut  sets  the  basic  tone  and  contrast¬ 
ing  colors  range  Irom  strong  yellow  to  raw  umber.  Sounds 
are  cushioned  by  foam  rubber-padded  fl(M)r  tile. 

riie  $1.2  million  air-conditioiu‘d  library  is  part  of  a 
building  group  that  will  include  a  fine  arts  center. 


Open  Library 


In  designing  the  Burling  Library  at  Grinnell  (Iowa' 
Oollege,  aicbitects  .Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill  sought 
to  achiese  “ati  interpenetration  of  books  and  readers." 
Ibis  they  did  by  creating  a  large  (135  by  120  feet),  un- 
di\ided  area  that  can  ultimately  house  350,000  books 
and  550  readers.  I'lie  three-le\el  building  nestles  low 
among  surrounding  trees  (see  sketch  above).  Its  parallel 
glass  curtain  walls,  to  which  the  widely-S])aced  book 
stacks  i  im  perpendicular,  allow  the  building  to  be  “seen 
through”  from  the  outside.  Interiors  magazine  described 
it  as  "a  library  for  indix  iduals  .  .  .  lightly  deposited  on  a 
gentle  Iowa  campus." 

The  library  has  three  levels.  I'he  main  reading  room 
contains  open  stacks  and  staff  oflices  and  is  rimmed  by 
leading  alcox  es  and  carrels.  .\  mezzanine  runs  the  length 
of  the  building  and  creates  indoor/outdoor  balconies.  It 
contains  additional  stacks  and  carrels,  typing  carrels, 
microfilm  reader,  and  a  Txventieth  Gentury  Room — a 
reading  lounge  fitted  xvith  contemporary  classics  in  both 


Rn^ifrt  Packo 


Country  Day  School 

CracU's  10  tluoiitih  12  of  tlic  Mauinco  \’allcy  (Ohio 
Ooiiiitiy  Day  S(1i<k)I  now  o(cn|)y  this  new  huilclintr  on  a 
s|)a(ious  laO-acro  campus.  Major  factors  in  the  scIkh)!^ 
tl(*siu;n  were  the  low  |)U|)iI-teacher  ratio  and  emphasis  on 
faculty  counselint;. 

.\s  clesii;n«'d  hy  Eheiie  M.  Smith  .\ss(k  iatt-s,  Inc.,  the 
scluHil  has  ten  academic  classrooms,  two  science  rooms. 


library,  ten  staff  offices,  counseling  rooms,  plus  gymna¬ 
sium.  dining  rtxim.  and  administrative  offices.  .\n  audi¬ 
torium  is  to  be  added  later.  Student  enrollment  is  250. 
1  leating  is  hy  hot  u  ater  with  unit  \  entilators  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  unit  heaters  in  the  gymnasium,  fotal  cost, 
including  furnishings  and  equipment,  was  S700.000. 

Integration  of  the  huildinii  and  its  winxled  site  is  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  successful.  The  scluxil  is  as  attrac¬ 
tive  within  as  its  exterior  implies. 


Built  in  Stages 


.Sunsi't  \’ieu  Elementary  ScIkhiI  in  I’nno,  Utah,  is  the 
fust  stage  of  a  fourteen-classKxim  scluxil.  .\rchitccts 
1  )i\on.  Knell  and  Long  ha\  e  created  a  pleasant  en\  iron- 
ment  st  aletl  to  children.  Cieilings  are  low  and  flush  with¬ 
out  susjiendetl  fixtures.  Details  are  simple  and  clean,  and 
a  \  ariety  of  colors  in  simple  patterns  anti  panels  is  used 
thiouiihout  the  huilding.  .\  walled  kiiultugai  ten  couit 
(shown  at  rit;ht )  gi\es  younyer  children  a  play  area  of 
their  own. 

Masonry-hearim;  walls  suppoit  precast,  prestressed 
concrete  itxif  panels,  riiis  structural  system  provitles 
acoustical  isolation  between  rtxxns  anti  gives  atltletl  fire 
])i()tection.  Wintlows  are  gla/txl  with  low  ti ansmissit>n 
glass,  except  in  north  classrtxmis.  Plastic  skylights  trans¬ 
mit  natural  lightiiuj  throughout.  Fluorescent  strip  lights 
below  skylights  use  the  same  plastic  tliffuser  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing. 

Walls  are  face  brick,  structural  gla/etl  tile.  ht>nefl  ct)n- 
crete  block  with  a  clear  finish  a])])lietl,  and  ceramic  tile 
spantlrel.  Millwork  is  constructetl  of  stained  red  oak, 
ceilings  are  actiustic  tile,  anti  fltxirs  are  ceramic  and  \  inyl 
asbestos  tile.  J  he  .S254,(K)0  huilding  occupit's  a  15.fi-acre 
site  and  has  a  piqiil  enrollment  of  288.  • 
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Circle  OV-262  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Our  cost  for  fuel  this  first  year  was 
nearly  .W  £er  cent  below  the  amount  budgeted.  .  .4^ 


. . .  says  John  A.  Whitehead 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Union  Free  School  District 
Eastchester,  New  York 


education 
QU  OI8Tfl*CT  I 
ft,  NEW  YORK 


no- 

C[iUj2/l£4d^ 


UNION 


WHJTCMCAO 

.OCNT  or  •cHOOt.o 

^WfO"0  •▼•«««▼ 

•TC".  NtW  YO«K 


^S5f 

C^W- 


JOHI 


^Te  ivan  ‘ -  - 

Jacobson  and 

Burgess-*^ anring  Division 

227  East  Utb  Street 
k1<  TorV  17,  Sew 

Dear  Mr.  ParV: 

We  have  finished  ore  ci 
Marring  Radiar.t  Acoustical 
^rin^rested  to  Vr.ow  that 
factory. 

When  inspecting  J 

YOU  will  recall  that  1  wa 
k  Ltd  lacV  of 

V  in  that  no  floor  epe'*  ^ 
#and  teachers  had 

regard  to  problems  of  heat 

7hcse  advantages  hav. 

^  had  the  pleasure  of  eliml 
Lher  "“‘teri^s  -hen  chil 

vam  and  comfortable  at  a 
was  nearly  ten  ^r  c 

Lads  us  to  believe  that 


ifiaMmiHeiCfiiti- 

eaulJm^ 

1 


WsflJrtd 


Very  truly  yours. 


^ohn  A.  Whitehead 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


A^ioUiUcici^al  P>tod*icil  ^ioUiOM. 
749  East  Park  Avenue  e  Libertyville,  III. 
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OVERVIEW 


Higher  Horizons 

A  j)roo;ram  to  iin|)rov(*  education 
for  pupils  in  l)Iiij;lit(‘cl  ni‘i^hl)orli(H>ds 
of  bitj  cities  recr‘i\»'d  a  lKH)st  from 
the  Ford  P'oundation.  which  an¬ 
nounced  new  'grants  of  $2U),()()()  for 
the  sch(K)l  systems  of  HuHalo,  San 
Francisco,  arid  ^Vashins^ton,  I),  i'-. 

Fliese  hring  to  ten  the  numher  of 
cities  in  the  program.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  $1,027.02.")  in  Foundation 
grants  since  .May.  The  ])rograms  an- 
sup|)orting  attacks  on  high  failun" 
and  dropout  rates,  jjoor  attendant' 
records,  and  low  levels  of  aspiration 
and  achievement  that  cri|)])le  the 
education  f)f  s(  h(K)l  children  in  de- 
|)ressed  neighhorh<M)ds. 

.Most  of  the  sc1kk)1s  involved  in 
the  experiments  are  located  in  “gray 
area"  neighhorh<w)ds  that  lie  hetwe»‘n 
the  cities'  commercial  centers  and 
new  suhurhs.  Other  cities  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  (ihicago,  (develand,  De¬ 
troit,  .Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
hurgh,  and  St.  Louis. 

Public  srhfK»l  authorities  estimate 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  more 
than  three  million  ])upils  in  their 
sch(H)ls  are  handica|)i)ed  by  language 
and  other  factors  in  their  back¬ 
grounds. 

lioard  of  education  in  New  ^'ork 
Clity  is  starting  a  three-year  study  to 
raise  the  educational  goals  and  per¬ 
formance  of  tinderpriv  ileged  chil¬ 
dren.  Fhe  study  hopes  to  find  the 
best  technic|ucs  for  identifying,  moti¬ 
vating,  and  educating  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Higher  Horizons 
Program,  and  for  encouraging  them 
to  aim  for  higher  educational  goals. 


Snapshot  of  Economy 


Dou  tt:  value  of  a  dollar  at  tncauired 
hy  wholesale  and  consumers’  prices. 

Source:  r  S.  Commerce 
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Discriminatory 

The  long  smouldering  controversy 
over  separation  of  church  and  school 
has  again  flared  into  the  open. 

.\  Kennedy  task  force  report  has 
recommended  a  $9.4  billion  four- 
year  scluHvl  aid  program  -most  of  it 
for  the  public  schools.  Clhurch-affili- 
ated  elementary  and  secrvndary 
schools  would  receive  no  aid  under 
the  projKvsal.  However,  federal  loans 
and  grants  wf)uld  be  available  to  all 
colleges  to  finance  building  projects. 
In  addition,  the  loan  forgiveness  fea¬ 
ture  for  teachers  now  training  under 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  .-\ct  woidd  lx?  expanded  to 
include  teachers  going  into  parochial 
schools.  .-\t  present,  only  teachers  en¬ 
tering  the  public  schools  are  eligible 
to  receive  up  to  .50  jx'icent  cancella¬ 
tion  of  their  college  loans. 

Francis  C'ardinal  Spellman,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  New  York  Catholic  schcxil 
building  fund  rally,  assailed  the  pro¬ 
posals  saying  “it  is  unthinkable  that 
any  .American  child  be  denied  the 
federal  funds  alloted  to  other  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  because  his  parents  choose 
for  him  a  God-centered  education." 


Monm»v 


I  'p:  cost  of  livini’  indices  as  measured 
hy  major  goods  and  services. 

Source:  I'.S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


if  the  proposals  are  adopted,  the 
Cardinal  said.  Congress  would  l)e 
practicing  thought  control,  since  a 
child  would  be  comjxdled  to  attend  a 
public  school  in  order  to  share  in  edu¬ 
cation  funds.  Reiterating  the  double 
taxation  argument,  C'ardinal  Spell¬ 
man  said  millions  of  .American  par¬ 
ents  would  be  taxed  more  than  ever 
before  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  but  that  they  could  not  expect 
any  return  from  their  taxes. 

Insisting  that  any  projxvsals  for 
federal  aid  should  include  all  chil¬ 
dren,  regardless  of  what  they  attend, 
the  Cardinal  said;  “By  denying  this 
measure  of  ecjuality  to  church-related 
scluxd  children  and  their  parents,  the 
task  force  proposals  are  blatantly  dis¬ 
criminating  against  them,  depriving 
them  of  freedom  of  mind  and  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  guaranteed  by  our 
(Constitution.” 

Cardinal  Spellman's  attack  brought 
forth  immediate  rebuttals  from  Lu¬ 
theran,  Baptist,  and  Jewish  sjxvkes- 
men.  Rev.  Oswald  C.  J.  HofTman  of 
the  Lutheran  C.hurch-Missouri  Synod 
(which  operates  the  biggest  L’.  S. 
Protestant  school  system)  said,  “F'ed- 
eral  assistance  should  be  restricted 
to  public  schools.” 

“Let  Cardinal  Spellman  speak  for 
himself,”  said  Rev.  HofTman.  “He 
does  not  speak  for  us  Lutherans.  .  .  . 
We  Lutherans  would  not  feel  dis¬ 
criminated  against  if  federal  funds 
were  appropriated  for  public  schools 
only.” 

Rev.  HofTman  also  said  attempts 
to  break  down  church-state  separa¬ 
tion  could  eventually  result  in  the 
loss  of  religious  freedom. 

.A  leading  Baptist  spokesman  called 
the  Cardinal’s  attack  “most  unfortu¬ 
nate.”  Rev.  ^V.  Hubert  Porter,  asso¬ 
ciate  general  secretary  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  convention,  said  the  use 
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The  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  four  boys  can 
learn  metal  working  on  these  same  Di-Acro  ma¬ 
chines — they’re  boyproof  to  the  core! 

And  now  your  school  can  have  these  famous 
five  Di-Acro  machines  at  a  saving  of  $150!  Order 
them  now  in  one  “Package  Deal”  for  only  $1,325, 
compared  to  the  regular  single-item  price  of 
$1,475.  This  is  oftentimes  no  more  than  what 
you  would  pay  for  a  single  machine  in  other  areas 
of  shop  instruction.  Di-Acro  Package  Deal  above 
includes; 

•  Spartan  Model  No.  24  Di-Acro  Roller,  24"  width, 

20  gauge  capacity. 


This  group  of  machines  represents  a  complete  range  of 
metal  forming  processes.  Anything  that  can  be  cold 
formed  in  a  variety  of  materials,  ie. —  sheetmetal,  bar 
and  flat  stock,  tubing,  etc.,  can  be  demonstrated  and 
duplicated  by  your  students. 

Remember,  this  is  just  one  of  eight  Di-Acro  “Package 
Deals”  in  arrangements  to  fit  all  school  needs  and  to  fill 
out  equipment  you  may  already  have.  Every  one  is  an 
outstanding  bargain  on  the  longest  lasting  boyproof 
equipment  you  can  buy! 

Send  coupon  for  full  information— today! 

See  Di-Acro  Machines  in  action  at 
American  Industrial  Arts  Show 
April  4 '7  61.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

You  reflect  the  materials  and 
processes  of  industry  with 

pronounced  die-ack*ro 


DI-ACRO  CORPORATION 

(Formerly  O'NeiMrwm  Mfg.  Co.) 

793  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  Minn, 

□  IMca.sr  wnd  mo  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  your  “l^lcka^»e 
J)eal8’*  for  8ch<M>l  vvorksho|>K. 


*  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  your  project 
materials  for  classrtNtin  usc.^ 


Roundup  (continued) 

of  |)iihli»'  funds  for  tlio  su|)[M)rt  of  any 
sectarian  pur|)ose  is  a  siolation  of  a 
basic  lilterty.  [See  “('.luiicli.  State, 
and  American  Kdiication,"  pai;e  ab.] 

In  a  similar  \ein,  the  New  ^’ork 
hoard  of  Rahhis  has  opprtsed  a  plan 
to  provide  expansion  funds  tf)  ])ri\ate 
colletjes  in  New  \'oik.  The  pioitosal. 
rt'commended  hy  tlie  Ifoard  of  Ke- 
sicnts  and  heinr;  considered  hy  tlie 
Iet;islatui«‘,  wftuld  p.iy  tlu*  sc1kh)1s 
•S2()0  a  year  for  eat  h  stiulent  enrollt'd. 
The  hoaitl  “looks  with  alarm  at  the 
I  (‘tent  effort  to  obtain  public  funds 
lot  pi  i\  at(‘  anti  paiot  hial  scIkkiI  edu¬ 
cation."  .A  ifsolution  atlopteil  by  the 
rabl)is  statt's:  "  The  ieli"ious  school 
cleai  ly  is  established  to  ser\»“  the  set  - 
tarian  puiposes  of  the  sponsorinjn  re¬ 
ligious  e;roup." 

Tight  Squeeze 

The  nation’s  t  lassi  tMuu  shortatte 
has  been  plated  at  1  12. KM)  for  the 
t  urrent  st  luw)!  ye.u  by  the  Offit  t*  t>t 
Ktlucation.  This  is  an  incicase  of 
f).‘^M)()  o\fr  last  Nfar's  shortaye. 

The  shoi  tatje  inclutles  bb.  100  class¬ 
rooms  neetletl  to  relict  (“  tn crciowtl- 
inij  anti  Tb.OOO  tt)  icplace  imsatisfac- 
toi  v  contlitions. 

Salary  Squabbles 

Nuiueious  f)ut  small  teat  her  sal- 
.u  v  incicases  are  the  \()!>iie  this  year, 
actortlins;  to  the  American  Fetlera- 
titui  of  l  eacheis"  IKbO  salary  survey. 
It  also  tliscoveretl  witle  variatitm  in 
salary  schethiles  from  city  to  city  anti 
a  tentlency  to  cut  bat  k  increments 
for'  teachers  with  a  bachelor's  tle<;ree 
itr  order  to  stirrrrrlate  sitrrtrrrer  stirtly. 

l  ire  .\t  t  strr  vey  foittttl  that  the  errt- 
phasis  irr  larger  t  ities  was  tt>  hrre  new 
teachers,  boston,  lor  instance,  of- 
feretl  Ireszinners  with  a  bachelor's 
$720  trtore  than  last  year;  Ltntisville. 
$bl0  rrrtrre;  and  St.  Lotris.  $b00  irrore. 
Other  iircrt'ases  were  srrrall:  $.a0  in 
Cleveland.  $b0  in  Indianaptrlis.  and 
$81  in  Oakland.  Oalif.  Sirrrrter  ,  .S.  Cl., 
offers  a  startini'  salary  trf  $2.79  f  tti 
teachers  w  ith  a  bacheltrr  's  anti  $IT.01 1 
ftrr  a  trraster's — the  Itrwest  salaries  trf 
any  city  reptrrtirrg  in  the  survey. 

.\t  the  other  extrerrre,  Fairbanks. 


.Alaska,  pays  the  highest  startin‘j( 
hachelor's  salary-  -$b,  1.50-  anti  Fair- 
harrks  anti  .Antht)rat;e  tietl  ft>r  the 
hiizhest  starting  rrraster's  salary — 

$b.;ioo. 

l)r.  (h'or^e  S.  Rerrter.  Jr..  .\Fr  re¬ 
search  tlirecttrr,  estirrrates  the  na- 
titrnal  a\erati;e  ])ay  ftrr  Ix'^innint; 
teachers  with  a  If. .A.  is  .$f.l09.  or 
$7b  rrrore  than  last  year's  average. 
.Xverane  ceiliirsi  itr  this  bracket  is 
$b.029.  or  $182  less  than  last  year. 
Oitirrsz  the  srrrall  differetrtial  that  an 


advanced  degree  brings,  he  said: 
"Lack  of  atletprate  reward  ftrr  ad- 
vancetl  tlegrees  is  the  rttajtrr  reastni 
St)  tttany  teachers  fail  tt)  get  tht'trr.” 

Meanw  hile.  ( Ihicagt)  teat  hers,  seek¬ 
ing  a  $.5(M)  actf)ss-the-boattl  raise,  if- 
jected  a  rtrerit  pay  ptoiK)sal.  Petitit)trs 
signed  by  12.b91  teachers  in  tin*  sys- 
tettr  were  presented  to  the  Inrard  trf 
education  asking  them  to  "drtrp  the 
srrbject  at  trnce  anti  for  all  tirrre." 
I  he  signers  ate  said  tt)  repr  esent  8b 
percent  of  the  regularly  certified 
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BEHIND  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


CLASSROOM  SEATING... 


If  rile  T<h!iiy  for  the  Complete  ScholorCroft  Catolog 


Back  of  every  rririt  of  SehnlarLralt  ela>»r<)t)iii  ^eating  are  the  tirariv.  rirairv 
lieiiehts  of  .‘>outliea>terii  Metal  Loirrpanv’s  long  ev[)erienee  as  tire  nation's  largest 
prochreer  of  tufiular  steel  parts.  Faeh  SeliolarC.raft  iiiodel  reflects  years  of  scientific 
engineering  and  su[)erli  craftsmanship.  The  popular  (ihair  Desk  slims  n.  series  \o. 
."rlMt.  comfiines  all  these  advantages:  the  I'l'  diameter  lb-gauge  precision  tapered 
tufiular  steel  is  electric  welded  into  an  integral  unit;  tire  contour  seat  and  liack 
are  natural-finislr  light  nortliern  maple  or  .solid  thermoplastic  material. 


The  Nation's  Largest  Producer  of  Fabricated  Tubular  Steel  Parts 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  OlVISION  •  3925  north  29Th  street  •  north  Birmingham  7  ala 
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Roundup  (continued) 


teachers  in  tlie  jnihlic  schools. 

I'hc  Ohicago  Teachers  Union  also 
hit  out  at  other  plans  for  rewarding 
outstanding  teachers.  Fhey  disap- 
|)roved  of  the  practice  of  local  busi¬ 
nesses  donating  money  to  make 
$1,000  grants  to  teachers  for  “crea¬ 
tiveness  and  elfecti\  eness’’  in  working 
with  their  students.  Similarly,  they 
\()iced  disa]j]tro\  al  of  the  hoard's 
fellowshi]j  program  for  sending  se¬ 
lected  teachers  to  \arious  summer 


school  programs  with  pavinents  of 
$100  a  week  in  tuition  and  expenses. 

In  Oregon,  the  Portland  I’eachers 
I'nion  is  opposing  merit  rating  ])ro- 
posals  and  fighting  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  it  claims  would  wreck  the  state 
tenure  law.  Among  other  things  the 
teacher's  union  opposes  lengthening 
the  probationary  teaching  period  be¬ 
yond  three  years  and  the  abolition  of 
tenure  for  administrators. 

The  PTU  claims  the  impetus  for 
merit  pay  discussions  has  come  from 
the  press  and  a  small  hut  influential 
segment  of  the  community.  It  calls 
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.  .  .  and  healthful  exercise  for 
your  physical  education  classes 


Nissen  Trampoline®  rebound  tumbling  equipment  ! 
can  be  found  in  over  10,000  schools  and  colleges  1 
throughout  the  world.  ! 

We  offer  our  experienced  help  in  developing  rebound 
tumbling  as  an  integral  part  of  your  physical  educa-  : 
tion  program  —  Send  for  your  free  copy  of,  “What 
You  Should  Know  About  Rebound  Tumbling.”  | 

1^  I  C  C  E  TRAMPOLINE*  COMPANY 

I  I  1^1  215  A  Ave.  N.W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


for  the  hoard  to  resist  any  proposals 
for  basing  a  teacher's  salary  on  any¬ 
thing  other  than  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience. 


Never  Too  Late 

■Ml  across  the  country,  more  adults 
than  ever  before  are  going  hack  to 
sc1kk)1.  .\n  estimated  1,')  million  U.  S. 
residents  are  enrolleil  in  organi/ed 
adult  education  programs,  conducted 
h'  either  high  schools,  universities,  or 
churches.  I'he  number  is  growing 
every  year. 

In  Lakewood.  Ohio,  to  prove 
there's  no  age  limit  on  scholars,  free 
adult  classes  are  iM'ing  offered  to  all 
interested  citizens  6,’)  years  of  age  or 
older.  The  school  hoard  gives  a  tui¬ 
tion  break  for  oldsU'is  who  may  he* 
living  on  fix(‘d  incomes.  I'lie  hoard 
points  out  the  added  advantage  of 
giv  ing  older  citizens  some  direct  rea¬ 
son  for  supporting  IcKal  school  fi¬ 
nance  issues. 

Pinellas  (bounty.  Florida  (.St.  Pe- 
tershurg-Ulearw  ater  area) ,  believes 
its  strong  adult  education  |)rogram  is 
OIK'  of  the  reasons  for  good  commu¬ 
nity  su])])ort  of  the  schools.  More 
than  7.000  persons  are  enrolled  in 
adult  classes,  .\verage  age:  18.  Oldest 
student  last  year  was  a  100-year-old 
man  who  was  taking  a  course  in 
.Spanish.  i  He  had  learned  to  type  the 
previous  year.) 

St.  Louis  University  reports  that 
married  |)ersons  with  children  have 
a  better  record  in  evening  classes 
than  younger  single  persons.  Univer¬ 
sity  evening  students  range  in  age 
from  18  to  ,59,  hut  the  best  grades 
are  earned  by  married  women  over 
30. 

Fhe  relationship  between  a  good 
adult  education  program  and  supe¬ 
rior  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
was  underscored  recently  by  Dr.  Fid- 
win  R.  \'an  Kleeck,  Xew  5'ork's  as¬ 
sistant  commissioner  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  Van  Kleeck  told  a  group  of 
Westchester  County  educators  that 
the  adult  education  program  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  good  understanding 
of  the  whole  school  system  by  the 
community. 

.‘\n  ardent  backer  of  this  idea  is 

ayne  11.  Byrne,  newly  installed 
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pirsidfiit  <>l  till'  Xfw  \  <)i  k  Stale  i 
( atizeiis  (lomiiiittee  for  tlie  Public 
ScIhk)1s. 

Byrne  proposed  that  pultlic  sch(M>l 
facilities,  jjarticularly  on  the  second¬ 
ary  level,  he  used  from  the  end  of  the 
resrular  school  day  until  alHuit  mid-  j 
nitrht  for  adult  education  and  com¬ 
munity  colletre  jmi  poses. 

Byrne  called  jrresent  school  utiliza¬ 
tion  practices  an  "ahsmtl  waste  not 
truly  of  money  hut,  escn  more  im-  | 
portant,  of  educational  o])iJortunity.’'  i 
lie  said  it  was  “inexcusable"  to  keep  | 
a  school  building  closed  between  3:!10  I 
in  the  afternoon  and  8  o’clrxk  the 
next  morninir. 

Dissatisfied 

Excessixe  cleiital  work  is  their 
(hief  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  said  a 
sam|jle  of  elementary  scIkm)!  teachers 
in  southern  (California.  Other  causes, 
in  oich'i  ;  suirerxisory  duties  at  school; 
extra  tlulies  after  school;  inade(|uate 
e(|uipment  and  facilities;  inath'ciuate  j 
salary;  faulty  teacher-administrator  I 
relationships;  and  im-lTective  disci-  j 
])linary  policii's.  | 

lnade<|uate  salary  ranked  as  the  j 
chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among 
secondarv  school  teachcus.  Xegatixe 
student  attitudes  and  ex(a“ssi\e  cleri¬ 
cal  uoik  I. inked  next. 

Work  and  Study 

.\  (ooperatixc  work-study  irlan  tor 
slightlv  letarded  youngsters  has  been 
started  in  D.iyton,  Ohio,  schools.  It 
includes  111  juniors  and  senioi-s  with 
iq’s  in  the  .’)<)  80  nmge — about  10 
jrercent  of  the  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment.  “W’e  are  not  doing  this  as  a 
method  of  helping  the  j)upils  earn 
money,"  says  William  Beitze,  super- 
\  isor  of  special  education  in  Dayton 
schools.  “It  is  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.” 

For  a  number  of  years,  Dayton  has 
had  special  classes  for  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  But  when  students  turned  six¬ 
teen,  they  would  drop  out  of  scluxil 
and  get  a  job,  Hoyt  McPheixon.  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  program,  explains. 
“Some  of  them  were  fired  from  six  or 
eight  jobs  a  year  and  eventually  they 
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Here’s  the  new  “compact”,  lightweight,  low-priced  floor  maintenance 
machine  designed,  built  and  equipped  to  squarely  meet 
modern  need  for  both  scrubbing  and  polishing  small  area 
floor  surfaces. 

This  new  Super  Service  Port- Able  13SP  scrubs,  cleans, 
polishes  —  does  everything  any  big  floor  machine  can  do. 
It  brings  to  small  area  duty  the  efficiency  of  the  big  machine 
at  a  fraction  of  big  machine  price.  Anybody  can  use  it  — 
easily  carried  up  and  down  stairs.  It  is  so  handy,  easy  to  use, 
and  economical  of  labor  that  many  are  replacing  big  ma¬ 
chines  with  this  compact  unit  for  multiple  small  and  con¬ 
gested  large  areas.  Now  available  from  your  local  Super 
distributor.  See  it.  Try  it. 


*  I  mm 


•  It  shampoos  tugs,  carpets, 
scrubs  and  polishes  floors 

•  lightweight,  practically  inde¬ 
structible  solution  tank  made 
of  high  impact  Royalite 

•  Complete  13"  brush  equip¬ 
ment  with  standard  alum¬ 
inum  driire  plates 

•  Self-lubricated — no  grease 
leaks 

•  Power -Grip  Nylon  drive— no 
slipping,  stretching  belt 
drive,  no  metal-to-metal 
gears 

•  Fully  adjestable  handle 
provides  operator  comfort 

•  Light,  easily  handled  and 
carried  about 

•  Quiet  —  use  it  at  all  times  of 
day  or  night 


Solution  will  not  spill  from  tank  under 
any  conditions  of  use  or  storage.  Tank 
^  is  completely  non-corrosive! 

-t  WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  AND  SPECIFICATION  DATA 

ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  SUPER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Please  send  catalog  and  data  on  the  new  Super  Service  Port-Able  13SP. 


-ZONE. 


SUCTION^ 
SERVICE 

“PouHr  Suction,  C^oanonc  •  Qua&Cif  l^Soor  Aiaokmot 
>  r  N  c  ■  1*11 

THl  DhAFT  HOhSt  OF  POWER  CLEANING  MACHINES- 


SUPER 


TNI  NATIONAL  SUPiR  SERVICE  COMPANY 


1947  N.  13th  St..  Toledo  2.  Ohio 
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Roundup  (continued) 

would  give  ujj  and  start  getting  into 
trouble,”  he  said. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  pupil 
is  in  school  for  three  weeks  and  on- 
the-job  for  three.  Students  are 
“paired”  and  work  in  rotation,  as¬ 
suring  the  employer  of  constant  help. 
School  officials  work  closely  with  em¬ 
ployers  as  an  aid  in  counseling. 

I  he  Dayton  program  is  patterned 
after  one  started  several  years  ago  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  which  Beitze  believes 
is  the  only  other  such  plan  in  the 
country. 

Fire  in  the  Basket 

Plastic  wastepaper  baskets  may  he 
a  serious  fire  hazard,  according  to  a 
rejjort  in  College  and  University 
Safety  Xezusletter,  ])ul)lishcd  by  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Less  than  twenty  seconds  after  ig¬ 
niting  light  wrapping  pajjer  and  pa¬ 
per  cups  within  a  large  plastic  basket, 
the  basket  will  collapse ;  within  a  min¬ 
ute  the  plastic  itself  will  burn.  pool 


of  liquid  will  form  and  after  30  min¬ 
utes  the  fire  will  burn  so  intensely  it 
will  ignite  any  combustible  material 
within  two  feet,  .\ttempts  to  extin¬ 
guish  with  small  amounts  of  water 
will  produce  an  instantaneous  ffasli 
flame  uj)  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Use  a 
metal  Ixisket,  says  the  Council. 

Time  Off 

.\t  least  25  percent  of  our  teaching 
force  should  be  in  college  at  all  times, 
declares  Dr.  John  Rutherford  Ever¬ 
ett,  chancellor  of  New  York  City’s 
municipal  colleges. 

Dr.  E\erett  projxrsed  that  all 
teachers  be  given  a  sabbatical  leave 
of  one  year  in  every  four  to  attend 
full-time  training  programs.  This 
would  keep  them  abreast  of  the  latest 
innovations  and  })rovide  them  with 
a  constant  momentum  toward  “the 
frontiers  of  knowledge.” 

“In-serv  ice  training,”  Everett  said, 
“should  not  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  tacked  on  the  end  of  a  busy 
day  or  of  summer  institutes.  Rather, 
it  should  be  a  carefully  planned  train¬ 


ing  program  recjuiied  of  each  teacher 
at  least  every  four  yi'ars." 

“It  is  ridiculous,”  he  said,  “to 
claim  that  teachers  learn  enough  in 
college  plus  a  few  hours  scattered 
through  later  years  to  do  an  adeciuate 
joli  dining  a  thirty-  or  forty-year 
teaching  career.” 

.Mthough  Everett  believes  liis  plan 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  on  teachers.  New  York  City 
superintendent  of  schools  John  J. 
riieoliald  sees  impracticalities  in  the 
plan.  He  favors  the  jihilosophy  of  it, 
but  says  it's  difficult  enough  to  im¬ 
plement  the  cuiient  offer  of  a  half 
year's  saliliatical  to  teachers  after 
seven  years. 

On  The  Rise 

Full-time  enrollment  in  Jewish 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
on  the  increasi',  accoiiling  to  the 
Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New 
Yoik.  Nationwide  figures  show  th(‘ 
same  trend. 

E,nrollment  in  Jewish  day  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  New  York  City  was 
u])  lb  percent  in  the  1959-60  school 
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All-puppose  liquid  detergent 


Mop  it  on... 


Cindel 


Let  Cindet  suds  lilt  the  dirt  for  you 

CiNWT  does  more  cleaning  with  less  Q.NOeTdoesacleanerjob— cutslabor 


eilort  and  less  material;  works  in 
hard  or  soh  water. 


costs:  Mop  it  on,  walk  awaV,  come 
back  and  pick  it  up. 


Cl.N0itT  outstrips  them  ail  as  a  wa*  Cinwt  does  the  job  with  no  drag  be- 
stripper.  Cleans  walls,  woodwork,  cause  dirt  particles  shatter.  Kit  and 
tile,  porcelain,  glass,  metal.  ride  high. 


For  free  sanitary  survey  of  your 
premises  ask  your  Dolge  service  man 


GROLIEK 
IS  DOING 
IMPORTANT 
EXCITING 
NEW  THINGS 
ABOUT 

TEACHING  MACHINES 
AND 

PROGRAMMED  LEARNING 

For  information  on  our  school  programs,  address 
inquiries  (on  school  letterhead,  please)  to: 

Teaching  Materials  Corporation 
A  DIVISION  OF  (.ROLIFR  INCORPORATED 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  ^ 
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WiSTPOCT,  CONNfCTICUT 


OVERVIEW 


year.  Enrollments  in  suburban  W'est- 
chester,  Nassau,  and  SufTolk  counties 
jumped  2b. 4  percent  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Hi^li  scli(K)l  enrollment  in  the 
city  increased  5.1  percent. 

Dr.  Uriah  Z.  Engleman,  director 
of  research  for  the  .American  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  Jewish  Flducation.  estimates 
there  were  225  Jewish  day  sc1kk)1s  in 
the  country.  He  said  that  45,(KI0  stu¬ 
dents  attended  the  sc1hk)1s  in  1959  bO 
and  that  enrollment  fittnres  were  np 
5  to  8  percent  this  year.  Eiijeileman 
said  the  increase  is  due  to  imirrose- 
ment  in  the  schools  anti  a  new  nnder- 
standinir  l)y  patents  of  the  need  for 
“continnity  in  Jewish  education." 

For  The  Handicapped 

Handica])ped  secoiulaiy  students 
in  Frt'sno,  (lalif.,  are  heins'  trained 
for  paying  jobs  in  a  work-e.xperiimce 
|)roKram  in  the  local  schools.  The 
plan.  s|K>nsored  by  the  state  tle|)art- 
ment  of  education  and  the  Fresno 
sch(M)l  district,  intoUt's  work  exjre- 
rience  in  the  commnnity.  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  and  stK'ial  anti  lecreational 
activity. 

.Morning  classes  co\er  mathemat¬ 
ics.  lan^nane  arts,  reatlintj.  and  social 
studies  ft)!  atljustment  to  job  needs. 

In  1959.  C'.alifornia  provided  serv¬ 
ices  for  210, 900  hantiica|)|)etl  young¬ 
sters  wht)  wt'ie  etlucahle  and  able  to 
he  rehabilitated.  Essential  aspect  of 
this  program  was  the  exirerience  and 
occu|)atit)nal  training  such  as  that 
pro\  itletl  in  Fresno,  explainetl  Ernest 
I*.  \\  illenherg,  former  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  s|)ecial  education. 

A  Lot  of  Watching 

Fdementary  scIkk)!  ])upils  spentl 
twenty-one  hours  a  week  watching 
television.  High  scIkh)!  students  av¬ 
erage  fourteen  hours  weekly.  I'hese 
\iewing  habits  were  unco\eied  in  a 
study  of  2.000  juipils  in  the  Cihicago 
area  by  Prof.  Paul  Witty  of  North¬ 
western  L'ni\ersity. 

Fhe  study  also  disclosed  that  par¬ 
ents  \i«‘wetl  their  television  screens 
twenty  hours  a  w(“ek  while  teachers 
a\erag(‘d  twelve  hours  weekly. 

Parents,  W  itty  found,  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  concerned  about 


children’s  excessive  viewing  of  \\’est- 
erns  and  frequent  exjx>sure  to  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  students 
giving  “enthusiastic  endorsements”  to 
television. 

Streamlined 

Preparations  are  already  underway 
to  make  this  summer  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  efTective  yet  for 
education. 

Ofhcials  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  have  announced  “significant” 


improvements  in  the  1961  summer 
sessions  to  encourage  students  to  take 
advantage  of  summer  offerings. 

One  innovation  is  a  simplified 
scheduling  and  registration  prtKess. 
Fins  will  he  handled  completely  by 
mail,  including  payment  of  fees, 
eliminating  queues  and  other  incon¬ 
veniences.  With  more  efficient  sched¬ 
uling,  students  may  sign  up  for  classes 
until  the  first  day  of  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion. 

In  addition,  a  new  concentrated 
session  begins  late  and  ends  early 
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NO  REFERENCE  SLEUTHING  NEXT  SEMESTERI 


Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
Make  Student  Facts  Easy  To  Find 


School's  packed— classes  humming— but 
who’s  who  and  where?  There’s  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  find  out  as  quick  as  a 
glance.  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  indexes 
give  you  fingertip  control  of  the  complete 
student  enrollment— serve  as  a  cross  in¬ 
dex  to  home  room  or  class. 

There  are  no  cards  to  re  shuffle- no  lists 
to  re-type  to  keep  reference  day-to-day 


perfect.  Minimum  school  office  personnel 
easily  handles  these  portable  units  with 
capacities  of  350  to  25.000  names. 

Write  Acme  Visible  for  more  facts  about 
fhe  world’s  fastest  reference  equipment 
for  educational  administration.  FREE  de¬ 
tailed  booklets  illustrate  various  school 
record  systems— one  tailored  to  your 
needs.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


AC/NAE 


VI5IBI.E 


ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS.  Inc. 

6203  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet,  Va. 

Please  send  me  FREE  detailed  booklets 
school  record  systems. 

NAME  - - TITLE - 


March,  1961 
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BOOK  STORAGE 


mobile 

DOUBLE-SIDED 
BOOK  CART 


Only  Grade-Aid  effers  these  features; 

•  18  feet'of  open  book  shelvint 
in  a  compact  cabinet  — 

3'  hi|h,  3'  wide,  18"  deep. 

•  Center  separator  prevents  pushing 
books  off  shelves  from  opposite  side. 

•  Double-sides  allow  easy  access  by 
several  students  at  one  time. 

•  Heavy-duty  3"  non-marking  casters. 

•  Rugged  20*gau^e  furniture 
steel  construction. 

•  Tan  or  gray  hi-bake  enamel. 


Save  money!  Enclose  check  or 
money  order  with  coupon  and  we’ll 
pay  all  shipping  costs! 

See  your  Grade-Aid  dealer  or  order 
direct. 

Grade-Aid  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  modular  all-steel  classroom 
equipment,  including  sinks,  counter 
and  wall  storage  units,  wardrobes  and 
mobile  carts.  Catalogs  on  request. 


I  CORPORATION  ov-a  | 

I  46  Bridge  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  | 


Gentlemen;  Please  send  me 


_  Grade- 
□  gray 


Aid  Double-Sided  Book  Carts  in 
enamel  finish  □  tan  enamel  finish" 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed.  (Grade- 
Aid  will  pay  shipping) 

n  Please  bill  me.  (I  will  pay  shipping) 


Name 

School 

Address 


^City. _ _State _  _  I 


Roundup  (continued)  j 

(July  3-28)  so  that  tcacluMs  and  j 
other  professional  people  ran  better 
fit  it  into  their  schedules. 

I'he  Uni\ersity  of  .Arizona's  suni- 
iner  school  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
will  inaugurate  an  honors  program  i 
this  year  with  emphasis  on  Spanish  j 
and  Mexican  culture.  Undergradu-  ! 
ates  of  superior  ability,  particularly  | 
seniors,  will  be  selected  for  the  ])ro- 
grani  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
regular  summer  scIkk)!.  Students  will 
ha\e  the  opportunity  of  living  in 
private  homes  in  Guadalajara. 

Advice 

1  )rastic  changes  have  l)een  ]}roposed 
for  Maryland's  secondaiy  school 
program.  The  state  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  advised  by  its  consultant, 
Prof.  R.  Freeman  Butts  of  Golumbia 
Teachers  Gollege,  to  make  its  school's 
academic  jjrogram  more  demanding. 

Butts  criticized  the  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  "It  wouldn't  hurt  to 
i  think  of  the  junior  high  school  as 
more  fully  a  jiart  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation."  he  said,  and  suggested  the 
board  establish  six-year  secondary 
secjuences  which  would  reduce  and 
jK>ssil)ly  eliminate  the  liieak  between 
junior  and  senior  high. 

Butts  pro]}osed  that  many  courses 
in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics.  science,  and  history  be  mo\  ed 
into  the  junior  high  program  to  make 
room  for  more  college-level  work  in 
high  school.  He  urged  also  that 
classes  in  non-Westei  n  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  be  introduced. 

Uncensored 

I  .Attempts  at  book  burning  have 
I  flared  up  again.  Latest  incident  is  re- 

■  ported  from  Larkspur,  Calif.,  a  sub- 
'  mb  of  San  Francisco,  where  a  Bap- 

■  tist  clergyman  tried  to  have  J.  D. 
j  Salinger’s  The  C, 'atelier  in  the  Rye 

and  John  .Steinbeck's  Of  Miee  and 
Men  removed  from  high  school  li- 
:  braries  and  scIkhiI  reading  lists.  The 
;  cleric  charged  that  the  books  “take 
;  God's  name  and  Christ's  name  in 
I  vain."  The  school  board  voted  unani- 
I  mously  against  him,  making  it  clear 


I 
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Style  h  F.  S-.’fl  I’ortaMe  Chwker  Ka'-k  ( illu>irateiH 
is  ft.  l!  in  limit;  liolds  coat.s  and  hat''; 

wheri’i'T  nmleii  im  hall-lM'arini:*''VAi\d  I'asliT" 

romes  with  or  without  rhin-kx  and  xnap  on  !iiiml»«*f' 
Strongly  ^^oldtsi  of  Miuare  tultiilar.  hoaky  ttaUite  and 
highly  emlfosvfj  fiirnitim*  '•t'**!  Smart  in  iihMlern  fiakinl 
flni-'hes  Give  lifetime  smice  -  never  sak.  freak  or 
sway,  rt  ft  ,  4  ^  Ty  ft.  units  availatde.  as  well  as 
other  effli  lent  spare  savlnit  niuipment  for  every  elmreh. 
>eh«Hd.  cominereial,  indu»trial  and  institutional  ni'tsl 


Write  for  Bulletin  CK-51 


VOGEL-PETERSON  CO. 


RT.  83  &  MADISON  ST.  •  ELMHURST,  III. 
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^U'DaNcE 

C0U"sE|pRs 


A  NEW  HELPING 
HAND  FOR  YOU... 

instructional 
material  centers 


these  lAAC  units  are  easily  adaptable  to  all 
phases  of  guidance.  Pegboard  and  flannel- 
board  panels  are  ideal  for  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tion  and  exhibits.  8  to  10  open  display 
shelves  ofler  accessible  displaying  of  books 
and  guidance  literature.  Freedman  Artcraft 
IMC  units  can  turn  any  area  into  a  complete 
instructional  or  guidance  center. 


FREEDMA 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG 


IRTCRAFT  FffCINFERlNG 
P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlevoix,  Mich.  I 
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tliat  it  would  not  be  intimidated  by 
outside  pressures. 

I  he  case  generated  bigli  public  in¬ 
terest,  if  no  flames.  Several  hundred 
citixens  jammed  the  meeting  rcxtiii 
and  stood  outside  listening  through 
open  windftws  when  the  case  was 
brought  up. 


For  classrooms 


Plans  to  send  more  than  100  ,\mei- 
ican  teadiers  to  .Africa  in  the  next 
s(  h<K)l  year  are  being  worked  out  by  i 
a  girtup  of  foundations  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  along  with  the 
Federal  Cirneniment. 

I  he  project  calls  for  expansion  of  j 
present  proitrams  financed  by  the 
-Atricarr  goverrirtrents  rrnder  which 

I 

fifty  .Atrrericait  teachers  are  now  in 
Niger  ia,  (urinea,  and  (Urana.  Kenya. 
I'ganda.  and  Tanganyika  ha\  e  asked 
for  .American  teachers  and  Cluinea 
has  asked  for  atr  expansion  of  its 
prograrrr. 

l  ire  Nigerian  project  is  a  two-wa\ 
afFair  interrded  to  eijitip  that  coirntr\ 
w  ith  an  adrxjuate  supply  of  secondar\ 
sch(K)l  teachers  within  a  decade.  Ni- 
'ueria  woirld  get  ahoirt  4(K)  teachers 
annually,  two-thirds  frorrr  the  U.  S. 
and  the  rest  frorrr  (Ireat  Hritain.  .At 
the  satrte  time.  hOO  Nigerians  would 
he  sent  o\erseas,  two-thitcls  of  thetrr 
to  the  U.  S.,  to  train  for  teaching. 

rit«*  Clarnesjie  (lorixtration.  the 
Ford  Fourrdation,  C’olutrrhia  Teach¬ 
ers  Cadlege,  The  .African-.Attrerican 
Institirte,  and  the  International  Co- 
ojKMation  .Administration  are  taking 
I  part  in  the  plan. 


Grace  McWayne  School,  Batavia,  III. 
Architects,  R.  A.  Orput,  Rockford,  III, 

, .  auditoriums 


•  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Architects,  Sichmidt,  Gardenand  Erickson. 
Chicago,  III. 

. . .  gymnasiums 


Any  room  in  your  school  con  be 
mode  into  o  Language  Laboratory  in 
minutes. 


•  Shadle  Park  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Architects,  Culler,  Gale,  Martell  and 
Norrie,  Spokane. 


No  permanent  installation — no  con¬ 
struction — all  units  ore  portable  with 
simple  plug-in  connections. 


A  few  more  dollars  invested  initially 
can  save  you  hundreds  in  the  future. 
In  years  to  come  the  quality,  rugged 
strength,  trouble-free  operation  and 
excellent  sound  retarding  qualities 
inherent  in  all  R-W  Folding  Parti¬ 
tions  will  pay  dividends  through  re¬ 
duced  maintenance  and  repair  costs. 
Available  in  a  type  and  size  to  meet 
your  exact  requirements.  Economi¬ 
cally  and  functionally  it  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  best — R-W  F olding  Partitions. 


Approximately  $50.00  per  position, 
Designed  for  use  with  school’s  pres¬ 
ent  Tape  Recorder  or  Sound  System, 


land,  scct^ndary  schcxd  are  doing 
homework  these  days — hut  at  their 
own  request.  Students  had  requested 
that  headmaster  Walter  Rond  give 
them  homework  assignments  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  boredom  of  television. 
Homework  is  not  compulsory. 

.AlK)ut  73  percent  of  the  students 
at  the  school  retpiested  the  assign¬ 
ments  and  ha\e  been  getting  extra 
work  in  F.nglish  and  mathematics. 
Teachers  and  parents  concur  in  joy 
over  the  unusual  turn  of  events.  • 


Developed  by  Switeheraft  —  one 
of  the  top  manufacturers  of 
Quality  Electronic  components. 

Write  or  use  coupon. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

Write  for  Catalog 
No.  600 


SWITCHCRAFT.  INC. 

Language  Laboratory  Division 
5595  N.  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III. 

Send  full  details  on  Language  Loboratory 
Components. 

Nome _  .  ..  ..  _ _ 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
"FOLDING  PARTITION  DIVISION'’ 
526  THIRD  STREET  •  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


School. 


Address. 
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MM  MIe  to  solve 

•  \ 

'(  \\  your  MPR  problems! 


■^'ears  of  experience  in  designing  and  constructing  rugged, 
attractive  and  easily  handled  equipment  for  multi¬ 
purpose  rooms  and  cafeterias  have  resulted  in  today’s 
complete  line  of  Rol-Fol  Folding  Tables  and  Benches: 


(ALL  FOL  . . .  the  table  and  bench  set  that  folds  into  its 
ovsn  wall  pocket  for  storage,  yet  can  be  detached  and 
rolled  anyw  here.  Quick  . . .  economical . . .  space¬ 
saving. 


L  TWO  FOL  . . .  the  folding  table  and  bench  set  that 
folds  into  a  self-contained  unit  for  easy  rollaway  to 
storage.  Provides  25 9r  more  seating  capacity,  stores 
in  same  space  as  conventional  sets. 


O  ROL  FOL  FOLDING  LEG  TABLE . . .  legs  snap  into  sockets 
at  corners  of  free-standing  steel  undercarriage  ...  no 
braces  to  reduce  legroom  at  sides  or  ends . . .  folds 
flat  for  slacking  in  storage. 


ROL-FOL  TOTE  TABLE... amazing  new  rolling  service 
table  that  converts  instantly  to  store  seven  folding- 
leg  tables! ...  easily  rolls  away  to  storage  room. 


.-Ml  these  fine  Rol-Fol  products  feature  Formica  tops 
.  . .  free-standing  load-carrying  steel  undercarriage  . . . 
zinc  lustron  plated  tubular  steel  legs.  For  catalogs  and 
complete  information,  call  your  Rol-Fol  distributor, 
or  write  Roi-Fol  S.srts  Co.,  8467  Melrose  Place, 

Los  Angeles  46. 


Los  Angeles 


The  Voice  of  the  AASA 

Walter  D.  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


Oi  R  mot  (WHS  ARi  clirtTtccl  at  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  of  S(  h(H)l  Administrators  as 
its  thn'e  regional  meetings  get  under  way  this  month.  The 
.\ss(Kiation  has  many  im[X)rtant  contrihiitions  to  its 
credit.  Probably  tin  rno^t  imfioitant  ta<ik  of  the  many 
thr  pi  rfuimi  is  to  un  e  as  the  unifu  d  l  ohe  of  the 

u  hool  administrators  of  thr  nation.  It  cUk's  this  in  many 
ways:  Pronouni ements  on  educational  |K>licy  as  a  sjR)n- 
soring  memhei  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission : 
repot  ts  of  .\ss(H  iation  Committees  also  on  matters  of  |K)1- 
i(y:  resolutions  adopted  hy  the  .Association  at  its  annual 
ineetintis:  official  statements  hy  the  .Association’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  executise  secretary.  In  most  cases,  the  offi¬ 
cial  \  iews  expressed  icpresent  the  great  majority  (^f  schcMtl 
administrators  throughout  the  nation.  I'hese  j)ronounce- 
ments  ate  de\elo|)ed  through  stat(“,  regional,  and  national 
meetings,  and  in  most  cases  are  agreed  ujK)n  only  after 
long  and  searching  discussions  iiuohing  many  of  the 
.Assen  iat  ion's  memlu'is. 

.A  good  illustration  is  the  new  inemhership  policy  which 
aims  to  taise  the  (|uality  of  s(  IkhiI  administration  through 
the  re(|uirement  of  certain  amounts  and  kinds  of  prepa¬ 
ration  before  admittance  to  inemhership.  'Phis  jjolicy  was 
enacted  hv  the  .Association  after  long  months  of  study, 
discussion,  and  publicity. 

.As  1  set'  it.  it  is  most  important  not  only  for  sthool 
adininistratois  hut  lor  ediuation  as  a  whole  to  have  a 
ready  and  authoritati\t'  soice  to  present  \iews  and  deci¬ 
sions  on  matteis  which  concern  administrators.  The  .As- 
stK'iation  has  accomplished  this  task  well  during  the  years. 
In  the  com|jlex  years  which  lie  ahead,  this  voice  must  he 
louder  and  more  far  reaching. 

It  must  not  only  express  the  views  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  on  matters  of  immediate  concern  to  them,  it  also 
must  exjjress  \  iews  on  political,  economic,  scx  ial,  techno¬ 
logical,  and  similar  tiuestions.  'I'he  voice  of  the  schqol 


administrators  of  the  nation  must  be  heard  on  any  and 
all  matters  of  national  im|x)rtance.  For  their  own  wel¬ 
fare  they  cannot  afford  to  be  silent.  A’et  there  is  the  more 
imjKutant  rea.son  that  the  nation  needs  to  know  what  its 
sch(H)l  administrators  belie\e  and  the  stand  they  take  on 
important  national  issues.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  as  a  group  base  been  silent.  I  am  sure  that 
the  considered  \iews  of  the  schcKil  administrators  of  the 
nation  will  lx-  warmly  welcomed  and  listened  to.  and  will 
bate  a  tremendous  influence  on  public  policy  decisions 
w  hich  are  made. 

W  hat  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  the  .Assexiation  after 
careful  deliberation  take  its  stand  and  state  its  position 
clearly  and  boldly  on  any  and  all  issues  important  for 
.America.  1  know  of  no  other  group  in  the  nation  which 
has  ('(jual  ability  to  understand  national  issues,  decide  on 
a  position,  and  voice  its  decisions  and  \  iews.  I  wciuld  ad- 
\(x  ate  that  the  .Assex-iation  authorize  the  establishment  of 
[x>licy  coimnittees  to  study  and  then  rectmunend  the 
stand  sclxKil  administrators  should  take  on  the  e\er  in¬ 
creasing  issues  facing  the  nation.  For  instance,  what  is 
or  ought  to  be  the  .Association’s  position  on  such  issues 
as:  a  disposal  of  surplus  farm  commodities,  (b) 

strengthening  our  relations  with  Latin-.American  states, 
(c  eciual  rights  for  N(*gr(x-s.  (d  medical  aid  for  the 
aged.  (')  rate  of  economic  growth,  (f)  technologs  and 
unemployment,  (g)  resision  of  the  federal  tax  structure, 
(h  i  public  lunising,  (i)  community  planning  and  urban 
renewal,  j)  policy  on  atomic  fall-out  and  results.  What 
group  is  better  (lualified  to  take  a  stand  on  these  and 
similar  issues? 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  .Assexiation  to  make 
its  voice  heard  not  only  on  the  scores  of  issues  which 
affect  the  .Assexiation  directly  but,  etiually  important,  on 
those  issues  of  national  concern  to  us  all  as  .American 
citizens.  • 
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Roy  Saker,  with  West  for  7  years,  to¬ 
day  calls  on  the  MacArthur  School  and 
Taft  J.  li.S.  in  Lake  County,  Indiana. 


A  man  like 

Roy  Saker,  Jr. 

can  be  your  authority 
on  school  sanitation  and 
maintenance  problems 


He  is  one  of  West  Chemical's  457  school  experts 
who  offer  you  free  personalized  technical  service 


REDUCES  FLOOR  MAINTENANCE.  Wax-less  Tredcote®  pets  endorsement  of 
MacArthur  School  Principal  Lloyd  Smith  (right)  as  he  examines  no-slip, 
scuff-resistant  surface.  Sake.r  reminds  Janitor  G.  H.  Jones  that  Tredcote 
requires  no  buffing,  no  stripping —  holds  shine  even  in  heavy  traffic  zones,  with 
no  more  than  damp-mop  touch  ups. 


ELIMINATES  DUST  AND  GERMS.  Super  Westone® 
keeps  gym  floor  in  shape  with  dustless  sweeping. 
Saker  tells  Coach  Fauver  how  it  arrests  dust,  re¬ 
moves  bacteria,  protects  floor  from  discoloration. 


KILLS  GERMS  ON  CONTACT.  Saker  shows  Taft  Prin¬ 
cipal  Smead  how  hospital-proved  Wescodyne®  cleans 
as  it  disinfects,  gives  low-cost  protection  against 
athlete’s  foot,  polio,  strep  and  staph  infections.  After 
washrooms,  lockers  and  classrooms  get  a  going  over. 


A  technical  expert  like  Roy  Saker  can  analyze  your  require¬ 
ments,  help  you  get  more  for  your  maintenance  budget.  He’s 
experienced  at  solving  problems  with  an  efficient  West 
Maintenance  Program.  He  works  with  your  staff  —  gives  free 
instruction,  free  supervision  and  free  periodic  follow-up. 


America’s  foremost 
specialists  in 
school  sanitation 
and  maintenance 


He  can  guarantee  improved  appearance  and  higher  sanita¬ 
tion  standards  .  . .  and  show  you  how’  to  reduce  maintenance 
costs!  For  full  information  write  your  nearest  West  office 
or  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  42-16  West  St.,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal. 


:  chemical 

WVC9l  PRODUCTS  INC. 

I  J 
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OVERVIEW 


FOLDING  GYM  SEATING 

The  first  foldint^  tiymnasiuiii  seat¬ 
ing  to  he  manufactured  from  vinyl- 
coated  steel  is  being  introtluced  hy 
the  s(  IkmiI  ecjuij>in(*nt  di\  ision  of 


Brunswick  Ciorj).  (lalled  the 

new  seating  features  the  \inyl  coat¬ 
ing’s  inijM)rtant  property  of  deaden¬ 
ing  noise  ami  the  luxury  l(K)k  of 
leather,  which  is  further  enhanced 
1)V  color  tones  of  brown. 

The  \’.()..S.  line  is  scratch  and 
abrasion  resistant.  It  is  also  tein|)era- 
ture,  stain  and  burn  resistant  and 
can  he  easily  cleaned  with  ordinary 
detergents. 

.\  safety  slope  front  is  designed  to 
enable  athletes  to  break  their  falls 
before  contact  with  the  seating.  Mov¬ 
able  skirthoard  angles  afford  extra 
space  for  more  comfortable  sixiting 
as  well  as  easier  passage.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  for  single  row  operation.  ])er- 
mitting  any  number  of  rows  to  he 
used  to  intH't  indi\  idual  and  varying 
iccjuirements.  Kach  row  locks  tightly 
and  securely  into  jjlace.  Hrunswick 
(’orp..  School  Equipment  I)iv.,  260.') 
K.  Kilgore  Rd.,  Kalama/cn),  Mich. 
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DRAPERY  FABRIC 

.\  new  contem|X)rary  drapery  de- 
siun.  Eggheads  and  Dumhells,  pro- 
\  ides  a  w  himsical  touch  for  libraries, 
college  lounges  and  dormitories,  in 
a  g(W)d  cr)lor  range  for  almost  any 
decftr.  On  self-lined  rayon  backed 
linen,  also  on  Belgian  linen.  Swatches 
and  descri|)ti\e  information  asaila- 
hle.  Edwin  Raphael  Co..  Inc..  Hol¬ 
land.  Mich. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  STORAGE 

Pictured  is  some  of  the  speciali/etl 
storage  for  the  school  arts  and  crafts 
laboratory,  built  by  .St.  Charles  Mfg. 
Co.  .Special  features  include  the  t(H)l 
storage  unit  on  the  left,  which  is 


lined  with  pegboard.  Two  \ertical 
pegboartl  t(xil  racks  pi\ot  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  easy  access  to  supplies.  .\n- 
other  unit  combines  storage  for  21 
draw  ing  lK)ards  in  one  unit  which  has 
separate  compartments  for  drawings 
and  paper  rolls.  Sliding  glass  dcnirs 
on  upper  storage  \mits  sa\e  time  lo¬ 
cating  paints. 

Hidk  storage  fi)r  clay  is  Imated  in 
bins  near  the  sinks.  CHay  projects  are 


PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


stored  on  long  steel  mesh  trays.  Mois¬ 
ture  is  retained  by  sealing  doors  of 
storage  units  with  neoprene  gaskets 
and  placing  water  in  the  galvanized 
pans  on  the  bottom  of  the  unit.  St. 
Charles  Mfg.  C^o.,  .St.  Charles,  Ill. 
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DORMITORY  FURNITURE 

I  he  modular  components  of  the 
Encore  line  of  metal  furniture  offer 
architects  freedom  in  planning  rooms 
for  maxiinuin  liveability  at  lowest 
[xissible  cost.  Construction  of  hea\y 
•range  steel  means  each  unit  is  true- 
fitting.  warp  and  sag-proof,  regard¬ 
less  of  climate  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  Protectise  tops  for  study  tables 
and  desks,  including  laminated  plas¬ 
tic  on  steel,  are  available.  Roomy 
dresser-type  drawer  units  are  built-in 
and  sound -deadened  as  are  all  com- 
{)onents.  Built-in  garment  closets  are 
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spacious  with  hi^  upper  storage  com¬ 
partments  for  bulky  items.  Mirrors, 
back  boards,  towel  bars  and  necessary 
accessories  may  be  included. 

riie  all-metal  beds  consist  of  com¬ 
plete  combination  bed  frame,  springs 
and  bolster  box  opening  on  spring 
loaded  nylon  roller  for  tjuick  and 
easy  conversion  from  a  full  size  bed 
to  a  comfortable  daytime  lounge, 
riie  comjjlete  KMim  of  furniture,  in¬ 
cluding  bed  co\erings,  is  oll'ered  in 
a  package  j)lan.  Relianct'  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mfg.  Corp.,  101  New  Laredo 
Highway.  San  .\ntonio,  Tex. 
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PRE-BUILT  CLASSROOM 


The  ])re-built  classrtKtm  shown  is 
tlesigned  for  either  temporary  or 
permaiK'nt  use  and  is  easily  mo\ed. 


SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES! 

the  most  versatile  business  machine  in 
the  business  world  DOES  MORE  JOBS! 


It  can  be  converted  later  into  a  lake¬ 
side  cottage  for  faculty,  or  into  an 
efliciency  apartment  frtr  camjtus  mar¬ 
ried  couples.  'I’he  pre-built  units  are 
available  in  sizes  of  10  x  10,  :")0  .x  10, 
60  X  10  f(‘et  or  in  widths  rtf  12  feet 
in  areas  ])ennitting  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  this  size.  Midway  Sales  Corp., 
(irapevine.  Tex. 
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On  Wall  Street,  Michigan  Avenue  . . .  Main  Street  U.S.A.  .  .  .“Thermo- 
Fax”  Brand  Copying  Machines  are  copying  correspondence,  address¬ 
ing  labels,  laminating,  making  statements,  projection  transparencies, 
and  paper  printing  plates.  Also,  systems  papers  for  as  little  as  a 
copy  Plus  many  more  jobs. 

And  all-electric  “Thermo-Fax”  Copying  Machines  are  delivering 
each  job  perfectly  dry  in  just  4  seconds! 

The  “Thermo-Fax”  Copying  Machine  is  the  business  man’s  business 
machine  for  one  sound  reason  .  .  .  does  more  jobs!  See  for  yourself. 
Mail  this  coupon. 


STUDY  HALL  DORMITORY  DESK 


.\n  economically  priced  combina¬ 
tion  study  hall  and  dormitory  desk, 
2r60().  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
school  furniture  line  made  by  Desks 
of  .\meiica,  Inc.  I'his  desk  is  sturdily 
(onstructed  of  solid  birch  and  has  a 
honey  maple  finish,  with  matching 
Formica  top.  .\n  ideal  desk  for  study, 
it  measures  only  32"  x  18”  and  is 
equi])])ed  with  a  large  utility  drawer, 
double  compartment  bof)k  box,  heavy 
duty  leg  stretchers  and  rubber  cu¬ 
shion  glides.  Desks  of  .\merica,  Inc., 
lh  idge|K)rt  6,  Conn. 
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Thermo-Fax 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  DDP-31,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota 
At  no  obligation.  I'm  interested  in  information  about 
how  a  "Thermo-Fax"  Copying  Machine  can  simplify 
the  jobs  mentioned  above. 


I  A  Thermo-Fax 

'v^cofiriNO  eiODUCTS 


Name. 


Company 


Address 


City  Zone..  State  .  _  _ 

r~|  Check  if  you  now  own  a  "Thermo-Fax"  Copying 
Machine. 


jSpoken 

Here 


I  The 

Combination 
Lock  with  the 
"BLUE  DIAL" 


3  Number 

Locking 

Mechanism 


2  Styles  With  or 
k  Without  Key 
1^  Control 


^Stainless 
Steel  Case 


Write  fer 
CATALOG  iso 


GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS...,.,..,,,, 

MERICAN  LOCK  COMPANY 


Playground 

Cushioning 


Safety-Surf  is  an  engh 
Peered  protective  cushion 


protective 
ing  of  one-inch  thick  molded 
rubber,  designed  especially  for  outdoor  use  under  play¬ 
ground  apparatus.  It  minimizes  injuries  from  all  types  of 
falls,  eliminates  permanent  injuries  from  head  fractures  and 
concussions.  Approved  by  Los  Angeles  public  schools.  For 
free  brochure,  circle  OV-278  on  the  inquiry  card. 


today’s  young  Americans  are  learning 
to  talk  and  think  in  “native”  Chinese 
( or  ASY  foreign  language) 
with  a  speed  and  ease  inconceivable  just 
a  few  years  ago  —  thanks  to  the 
advance  of  modern  electronic  Language 
Laboratory  techniques. 

Language  Labs  — a  vital  educational  tool 

Chinese,  French,  Arabic,  English!  Whatever 

the  linguistic  challenge,  educational  leaders 

know  they  can  depend  upon  Rheem  Califone  ^  e*  « 

to  help  them  break  the  "language  barrier.”  , 

SEND  NOW  for  this  FREE  fact-filled  booklet.  \ 

It  contains  complete  information  embracing 

Language  Lab  design,  planning  and  installa- 

tion  —  for  functional  new  Learning  Centers.  _ 

or  for  updating  present  facilities. 


MITCHELL  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  INC.  DEPT.  A 

2120  San  Fernando  Road,  Los  Angeles  65,  Calif.,  CApitol  3-1331 


When  you  think  of  Language  Laboratories 
think  of 


Forrmoat  .\tanufarturera  of  Selective  Audio-Visual  Products  for  Kducatioyi 


RHEEM  CALIFONE  Corp.  Ocpt.  0-3  *  1020  N.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  your  new  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT  CATALOG. 


Address. 


Chicago  9,  III. 


Keep  Pace  With  Rheem  Califone 


> 

\ 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


j 


See  and  hear  a 

CLASSROOM  DEMONSTRATION 


Don’t  be  a  SLAVE 
to  your  mower! 


DOUBLE  WIDTH  SCAFFOLD 

The  Baker  Model  K  steel  seafTold 
ofTers  increased  work  platfonn  area. 
It  is  designed  for  work  at  greater 
heights  and  uses  many  eoniponents 
of  the  standard  unit.  Height  of  the 
single  unit  is  6  feet ;  additional 
heights  may  he  reached  easily  hy 
stacking.  Supplemental  stahili/ing  is 
available  when  needed. 

A  staiiAvay  is  offered  as  optional 
eciuipmcnt.  It  locks  into  position  on 
the  inside  of  the  scalfold  unit  and 
provides  easy  access  to  platform  h  v- 
cls.  Baker-R{K)s,  Inc.,  Dc'pt.  K-826, 
P.  O.  Box  892,  Indianajtolis  6.  Ind. 
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If  grass  cutting  and  trimming  equipment,  labor  and 
servicing  costs  are  high;  turn-in  values  low;  and, 
with  all  your  headaches,  you  still  have  streaks,  rolled 
down,  uncut  grass, — Mister,  you  need  a 


Lifetime 


and  trimmer 


Lockes  with  their  exclusive  “floating** 
action,  “finger-tip**  controls,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  fully  synchronized  chain  driven 
exclusively  designed  reel-blade-cutters, 
overhang  raised  borders  by  1  3;  reduce 
grass  cutting  time  in  half. 


2  Models— Single  and  Triplex 
4  Basic  sizes— 25",  30".  70" 
and  75"  Plain  or  Reverse. 


A  Locke  demonstration  will 
prove  their  versatility,  prac¬ 
ticability  and  economic  value. 
Arrange  for  it  today!  Call  your 
Locke  Service  Dealer.  Buy  a 
“Lifetime**  Locke. 


PORTABLE  KITCHEN  UNIT 

Porta-Kitchen  is  a  movafde,  multi- 
\ise  unit  designed  as  a  supplementary 
demonstration  center  for  homemak- 


Send  for  literature. 


POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 


1361  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  BRIDGEPORT  1,  CONN. 
A  product  of  The  locite  Steel  Chain  Co. 


Linguaphone 


in<r  de])artments  in  tlie  c-lementary 
eradc-s  and  junior  liitjli  schools.  It 
c  an  also  he  used  in  teachers'  lounges, 
ccneral  purpose  looms,  recreation 
rooms  and  for  P  IW  actic  ities. 

.\  three-heat,  1  10-volt  huiner  unit 
is  set  into  a  generous  laminated  work 
surface.  Beneath  there  is  adjustable 
shelf  storage,  tote  tray  storage,  a  rc‘- 
mo\ahle  maple  cutting  hoard,  and  a 
metal  cocc-red  asbestos  heat  resistant 
|)atl.  Educators  Mfg.  C’o.,  P.  O.  Box 
1261.  racoma.  Wash. 
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In  your  own  school,  inspect  this  latest  development  in  audio¬ 
visual  language  training... outgrowth  of  Linguaphone*s  experi¬ 
ence  in  over  18,000  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

This  new  conversational  language  program  makes  language¬ 
learning  more  enjoyable,  language-teaching  much  easier. 
Linguaphone’s  unique  combination  of  nafife  linguists  and  modern 
electronic  devices  makes  possible  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
quality  that  every  nuance  of  pronunciation,  diction,  phraseology, 
and  accent  is  clearly  understandable.  The  synchronized  Tapes  and 
Discs,  Manuals,  and  up-to-date  Workbooks  (by  Dr.  Theo<lore 
Huel)ener)  comprise  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  pro¬ 
gram  available  today. 

Such  an  achievement  must  be  seen  and  heard.  That  is  why  we  invite 
you  to  evaluate  this  new  linguaphone  School-Tape  Program  in  your 
own  classroom.  Moil  coupon  *oday  for  further  information  about  a 
classroom  demonstration,  free  of  oil  obligation. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  SD-395  031,  Radio  City,  N.Y.  20,  N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  SD-395-031. 

Radio  City,  M  Y  20.  N  Y 

(icnilrinen  Scn<i  im*  liinalure  about  Lincuaphonc'v  S<Ium>1-T a|>e 
PioRtain  and  iiio  r  iiifoiinaiioii  about  a  rIassriMttii  deiiionstratioii. 
Ni»  obiication  of  couim- 


FLUORESCENT  BALLAST  LINE 

I  hc  new  Bonu.s  line  by  G.E.  pro¬ 
vides  full  protection  against  the  haz¬ 
ards  associated  with  ballast  end-of- 
life  failure.  The  new  design  also  elim- 


Llnguophono  School  Tapes 
•r#  avahabls  In 
The  4  Most  Popular 
Languagaa: 

Western  Hemtsphere  Spenish. 
French.  German,  and  Russian. 


i 

/- 
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IRWIN 


A  SHAMROCKS 
^  ARE  A  JANITOR’S 
BEST  FRIEND 


RWN 


(and  a  better  buy  for  schools) 


Big  capacity,  light  weight 
and  easy  mobility  make 
Shamrock  Janitor  Wagons  a 
favorite  with  maintenance 
personnel.  Their  low  cost 
and  long-life  construction 
win  the  approval  of  cost- 
conscious  superintendents, 
purchasing  agents.  Sturdy 
collapsible  steel  frame;  re¬ 
movable  canvas  bags  easily 
replaceable.  Furnished  in 
white  and  O.D,  flame  resist¬ 
ant  duck.  A  choice  of  styles 
and  caster  arrangements. 
Write  for  prices. 

SOLD  THROUGH  SHAMROCK 
JOBBERS  EVERYWHERE 


SEAflNB 


NO.  86  ANITOR 


MEESE,  INC. 


MANUFACTURED  IN 
MADISON,  IND,  BY 
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For  Staging  that's  . . . 

'  '  VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  DRAMATIC 

Consult  Pittsburgh 

let  u>  design  a  modern,  dra-  |  CURTAINS 
mafic  stage  setting  that  can  be  |  DRAPERIES 

quickly  and  easily  adapted  to  I  FIATS 

your  every  need.  |  DROPS 

TRACK  •  LIGHTS  I  Curved  Cyclorama  Track 
siAenwAec  I  converts  your  stage  to  any  size 
riAKuwARt  I  nood  —  or  clears  the 

RIGGING  I  stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Free  consultation  or  additional  information. 

3705  No.  Charles  St. 


Dept.  0-3 
Pittsburgh  14,  Penna. 


Send  for  colorful  catalog 
showing  complete  line  of 
Irwin  school  furniture. 

-FAMOUS  FIRSTS” 
for  over 
FIFTY  YEARS 


IRWIN  SEATING  COMPANY 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


1 


/ 


LANGUAGE 

ifffiLABS 


ATLANTA 

CLEVELAND  1310  Seaboard  KANSAS  CITY 

13112  Broadway  Industrial  Blvd.,  N.W.  Ill  E.  10th  Avenue 

BIRMINGHAM  DALLAS  NEWARK 

3605  Third  Ave.  South  1103  Slocum  Street  231  Johnson  Avenue 


^numadu 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

iSO  W.  57th  $T.,  NIW  VOUK  19  N.  Y. 


you  get  all  three 


Cleaner 


Cut  expensive  idle  time 

GRAVELY  Doesn’t  loa^— GRAVELY  VJoAs\ 


When  you  hire  a  man  for  a  full-time  job,  you  expect 
full  time  work.  So  why  buy  one-job  equipment  that 
loafs  until  its  specialty  is  called  for? 

ONE  6.6  hp.  Gravely  Tractor  powers  30  tools! 

Choose  the  tools  to  fit  your  jobs — any  season.  From 
mowing  to  snow  removal,  the  Cravely  Tractor  keeps 
busy  saving  time,  saving  money,  year  after  year. 

GET  THE  FACTS— SEE  THE  PROOF!  See  Gravely  actually 
solving  grounds  maintenance  problems,  saving  money. 
Ask  for  your  FREE  copy  of  “How  To  Cut  Costs  for 
Grounds  \!aintenance.”  Or  better  still,  re- 
quest  a  FREE  demonstration.  Write  Now! 


Disinfectant 


GRAVELY  TRACTORS 

P.O.Box  637-C 


Deodorant 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


Zephene’s  balanced  combination  of  detergents, 
sanitizers,  and  deodorants  in  one  concentrated 
cleaner  provides  all  features  needed  for  really 
thorough  one-step  cleaning.  This  reduces  the 
expense  and  inefficiency  of  buying  two  sepa¬ 
rately  applied  products  to  do  the  job  Zephene 
does  in  one  easy  operation. 

Zephene  speedily  removes  dirt  from  terrazzo, 
ceramic  tile,  marble,  and  all  com{K)sition  floors. 
It  kills  harmful  bacteria  and  destroys  musty 
odors,  making  rooms  and  hallways  more 
pleasant. 

Since  Zephene  is  an  easy-to-use  concentrate, 
it  is  useable  wherever  simple  but  effective  one- 
step  cleaning-disinfecting  is  desired  .  .  .  school 
rooms  or  kitchens  .  .  .  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  locker  rooms. 


INSTANT 

SELECTION 


Full  information  about  Zephene  or  about  Zep’s  line 
of  maintenance  and  sanitation  products  is  avail¬ 
able  without  obligation.  Write  today  to  our  nearest 
office.  Your  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


ADJUSTABLE 

INTERIORS 


FIRST 

in  Maintenance  and  Sanitation 


inatcs  the  need  for  individual  ballast 
fusintf.  Available  in  all  popular  rat¬ 
ings  for  indoor  eoinmeicial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  applications. 

.•\n  important  feature  of  the  line  is 
the  non-resetting  I  hernial  Proti'ctor 
which  de-energizes  the  ballast  before 
it  reaches  the  critical  temperatures  at 
end  of  life  that  may  cause  the  ballast 
filling  compound  to  soften.  .Xnother 
develo|)ment  is  an  improved  (i.K. 
capat  itor  with  a  n(‘w  I  hermal  Link 
designed  to  oxeitome  l  apac  itor  rup¬ 
ture  and  leakage,  (leneial  Llectric. 
S(  henectady  3,  N.V. 
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In  Schools  and  Wherever  Foot  Traffic  is 


ALUNDUM  stair  and  floor  tiles,  which  have  long  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  architects  as  providing  the  maximum  obtainable  combination 
of  non-slip  effectiveness  (wet  or  dry)  and  resistance  to  wear,  are  again 
available  from  Norton  Company.  Installations  the  country  over  have 
proved  conclusively  the  ability  of  ALUNDUM  tiles  to  provide  walking 
safety,  year  after  year,  under  the  most  heavily  concentrated  foot- 
traffic  conditions. 


bound  tumbling  ('(|nipm(‘nt  has  bctm 
chrome  plated  for  maximum  rust 
resistance,  attracti\ent*ss,  and  long 
life.  New  patented  leg  design  and 
many  other  features  are  incor|H)rated 
in  the  line.  Nissen  Trampoline  Co., 
27  .‘\\e.,  S.W.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
I  o\\  a. 
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The  extremely  hard,  tightly  bonded  ALUNDUM  abrosive  structure 
(65-80%  abrasive)  makes  stair  nosings,  vital  walkways  and  ramps 
permanently  non-slip  and  with  a  surface  free  from  grooves  and  corruga¬ 
tions  that  can  catch  heels  and  cause  tripping. 

The  stair  type  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  nosing  for  marble,  PWTTI 
tile,  terrazzo,  concrete  or  steel 
stairways.  The  floor  type  is  de- 
signed  for  use  with  step  nos- 
ings  or  on  any  ramp  or  flat  |  I, 

walking 


FOOD  CONVEYOR 

The  new  Atlas  Model  11  P-1  Food 
Con\eyor  transports  foods  from  cen¬ 
tral  kitchen  to  serving  areas,  and 


Send  for  catalog  on  Norton  products  for 
WALKING  SAFETY.  Ask  for  form  1935A 


ALUNDUM  stair  and  floor  til* 
is  providing  walking  safety 
and  durability  on  stairways 
in  hundreds  of  school  and 
college  buildings. 


NORTON 


NON-SLIP  FLOORS 


provides  a  reserx  e  supply  of  hot  foods 
close  to  serving  counters.  Automatic 
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ALUNDUM  AGGREGATE  tor  Terrozxo  and  Cement  •  ALUNDUM  STAIR  and  FLOOR  TILE 
ALUNDUM  and  CRYSTOLON  Nan-slip  Abrosives 


-wit.. 


Lockei  base  unit 
with  wide  doors, 
hard  maple  top 
and  four  vises. 


Cabinet  locker 
with  double 
sliding,  locking 
doors. 


We  have  a  few 
territories  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified 


AS  I  shop  benches  are  transform¬ 
ing  school  shops,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  into  completely  functional, 
flexible  working  environments, 
and  stretching  shop  equipment 
dollars  doing  it. 

The  many  styles  of  base  compo¬ 
nents,  all  31"  high,  are  completely 
interchangeable  to  meet  altera¬ 
tion  or  expansion  in  shop  arrange¬ 
ment,  when  needed. 

ASI  offers  a  complete  line  of  1,  2, 
and  4-student  benches  for  wood 
working,  metal  working,  arc  and 
gas  welding,  gluing,  stamping, 
and  electrical  work.  All  are  built 
to  deliver  years  of  dependable 
service.  The  line  also  includes 
drafting  and  drawing  tables,  cab¬ 
inet  desks,  stock  carts  and  racks, 
cabinets,  locker  bases,  and  a  full 
line  of  stools  built  for  use  in  all 
school  departments. 

Discover  for  yourself  the  many 
exclusive  features  of  long-lasting 
ASI  shop  equipment.  See  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  economies  it  can 
bring  to  your  shop  in  making 
maximum  use  of  floor  space,  and 
helping  achieve  greater  student 
efficiency.  Equally  important, 
your  local  ASI  dealer  is  trained 
and  equipped  to  service  your 
equipment. 

Fordetailsand  prices 
see  your  ASI  dealer, 
or  write  us  direct. 

ANGLE 
STEEL 

INCORPORATED 

•PLAINWELL  2,  MICHIGAN  .  MU  5-8371 


Creators  of  quality  industrial  shop  equipment  since  1911. 


temperature  control  maintains  foods 
at  proper  temperatures  so  that  foods 
may  be  served  at  peak.  The  conveyor 
has  a  capacity  of  70  quarts,  using 
four  15  quart  pans  and  one  10  quart 
pan,  or  50  quarts  capacity,  using  five 
10-quart  pans.  A  pilot  light  indicates 
when  current  is  on.  Atlas  Div.,  Na¬ 
tional  Cornice  Works,  1323  Chan- 
ning  St.,  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif. 
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STAIR  TREAD 

R.  C'.  Musson's  latest  stair  tread. 
Model  No.  650,  is  safety-designed  for 
inaxiiuuin  resilience,  slip-resistance, 
and  noise  reduction.  It  contains  more 
pure  rubber  and  less  loading  mate¬ 
rial.  Particularly  good  for  dormitory 
use  where  safety  and  absence  of  noise 
an*  factors.  .Available  in  five  colors; 
red.  green,  gray,  beige,  and  black. 
I'he  R.  C.  Musson  Rubber  Co., 
.Akron,  Ohio. 
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CAFETERIA  COUNTER 

I  he  Series  27  line  of  cafeteria 
counters  have  bodies  of  18  gauge 
steel,  enameled  or  stainless  as  pre¬ 


ferred.  Standard  countei's  have  a 
26/2”  wide  top  of  stainless  steel, 
flangc'd  down  flush  against  the  IkkIv 
on  all  four  sides.  .A  new  catalog  with 
illustrations  and  descrijrtions  of  units 
in  the  line  is  now  available.  Duke 
Mfg.  Co.,  2305  N.  Broadway,  .St. 

!  Louis  6,  Mo. 
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MAP  MURALS 

Colorprint's  new  Map  Murals  of 
the  \Vorld,  in  full  color,  are  printed 
on  heavy  stock  with  waterproof  inks 
and  make  an  attractive  highlight  in 
corridors,  offices  and  other  wall  areas. 
Four  sizes  are  available;  112"  x  69", 
86"  X  54",  64"  X  42",  and  50"  x  38". 
American  Map  Co.,  Inc.,  3  W.  61  St., 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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CUT  mss  FASTER... BETTER... 
AT  LOWER  COST  WITH  THE  NEW 


•  5^2  h.p. 

*  4  forward 
speeds,  reverse 

^  Fingertip 
controls 


Engineered  and  built 
for  dependability 
with  Flex-n-Floot 
mower  that  follows 
all  ground  contours 
without  scalping! 


Thousands  in  use  coost  to  coast!  For  free  literature,  write: 


ARIENS  COMPANY  •  277  Calumet  •  Brillion,  Wis. 


rOlDING  CHAIRS 
\ll  •  sterl.  ailMi  |>|; 
mimmI  or  paddrd  sral 
(  ompirir  iinr.  Itimt 
prko.  dis«t>unl' 
Catalog. 

TABU  ond 


THoft/toe 
FOLD-KING 
J'ABLE  LINE 

T.  40%  DISCOUNT 

TO  CHURCHES  A  INSTITUTIONS 

Kilihrn  comtnitter>.  MHial  ifniups.  altratmn!  Direit-from* 
faii<>r>  p^Hr^ — diM'oimts  up  tu  — Irrms.  C  hurchc^, 

VhiMik,  ( Tubs.  l  .tKisrs  and  all  orKani/atinm.  Our  new 
MONKOT  1*NM  FOl  l>KIN<.  TOI  HIM.  B\NQ1KT 
I  \HI  TS  are  unmatilird  hw  «|ualil>,  durahii*t>,  contra* 
ienir  and  handvome  apprarancr. 

Nl  U  — (  omplefrK  autumalk  hick  on  pedeslaK  and  legs. 
"Snaps**  fbrm  riKidls  in  place,  tn  folded  flat.  New  pedestal 
I  and  frame  consIriiclHin. 

{  Mail  coupon,  write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  beautiful  new 
I  catabiK  ^ith  color  pk  lures  of  KoldinK  Tables,  froldinK 
!  (  hairs,  fable  and  (  hair  trucks.  Portable  Partitions, 
'  Bulletin  Ikiards.  f  oMins  Kisers  and  Platforms. 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Please  send  the  new  1961  Monroe  FOLD-KING  Catalog  -  prices,  discounts,  terms.  I 


DPT**!  trucks 

31  I  I  he  leader, 

transportinK.  storing.  SnHM>th 
rolling.  eas>  loading.  See  Catalog. 


Nome  of  church,  ergontiotion 
Moil  to 

Address  _ _ 

City  _ 

We  ore  interested  in  (Tobies,  Choirs,  etc.) 


.  Zone  _  Stote 


I 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


66  Church  St. 


COLFAX.  IOWA 
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NATIONAL 
LOCK... 

Dependable 
protection 
measured  by  generations 


National  Lock  combination  shackle  locks 
are  familiar  to  generations  of  American 
students.  First,  they’re  built  to  last!  Second, 
their  reputation  for  dependability  is 
recognized  in  schools  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  These  popular  shackle 
locks  dial  to  three  numbers  . . .  are 
available  with  or  without  the  masterkey 
feature  . . .  have  steel  construction  . . . 
can  be  locked  even  after  tumblers  have 
been  disarranged.  Control  charts  for  lock 
records,  complete  with  leatherette  binder, 
FREE.  Compare  the  difference! 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for 
FREE  sample  lock. 


JVATMO/SfAM.  KOCU 

INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION,  13  E.  40TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CABLE:  ARLAB 
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School  Planning 
Guide  Book 


pli(al)le  to  a  particular  hiiildint;.  Mi- 
(  hacls  Art  Broii/c  (io.,  Box  titlB,  (a)\- 
inaiton,  Ky. 
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Infrared  Heaters 


PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


Boles.”  Clomprehei)si\e  handbook  co\er- 
ing  the  selection,  six'cification,  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  floodlights.  .Spero  Klectric 
tlorp.,  20500  St.  C'.lair  Ave.,  Cleveland 
17,  Ohio. 
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of  electric  infrared  comlort  lieaters  lor 
direct  radiant  heating  of  school  audi¬ 
toriums,  gymnasiums  and  other  haril-to- 
h<-at  indoor  and  outdoor  areas.  I'ostoria 
C'.orp.,  1200  \.  Main  St.,  Dept.  B7M, 
I'ostoria,  Ohio. 
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Free  Filins 


Curtain  Wall  (iuide 


“Michaels’  Curtain  \Vall  Index.”  A 
working  guide  to  help  the  architect  de¬ 
termine  which  wall  system  is  most  ap- 


Circle  OV-294  on  reply  card,  last  page 


S(  hools,  colleges  and  iMisiness  groups 
can  Iwirrow  a  wide  rauue  of  business 
education  movies  free  except  for  mailing 
chargt's.  .\  list  may  be  obtained  from 
.Modern  ’lalking  I’ieliire  .Serxice,  5  K. 
5-1  St.,  New  5'ork  22,  N.  5’. 
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Soap  Dispensers 

lOtil  C.atalog  shows  complete  line  of 
Bobrick  dispensers  for  lirpiid  soap,  licpiid 
lather,  and  |)ow(lered  soap.  Bitbrick  Dis¬ 
pensers,  Inc.,  1211  Nosiranil  .\ve., 
Brrtoklyn  25,  N. 
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VICRTKX 

INSTALLATION 


lOLI.OW 

ritKK 

aaiooL, 

:ONN. 


School  Furniture 


New  catalog  provides  complete  spei  ili- 
(ations  and  details  on  the  full  litie  of 
.School-quii)  chairs,  desks,  cotiibination 
units  and  tables.  School-quip  Div.,  Yard- 
Man,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Fluorescent  I.ighting 

.\  new  condensed  folder  by  .Smithcraft 
lists  information  on  fixtures,  recessed 
troffers  and  ceiling  systetns.  Light  cur\es 
and  coeflicients  are  included  for  each 
unit  described.  Stnithcraft  Lighting, 
(Ihelsea  50,  Mass. 
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Fdeetrie  Typing  Instruction 

“Llectric  lyping  Methods  for  the 
I'eacher”  is  designed  to  |)ro\ide  the 
teacher  with  detailed  procedures  for 
teaching  electric  typing,  together  with 
best  wavs  to  use  electric  typewriters  in 
the  classroom.  Royal  McBee  (lor|).. 
.S(  hool  l  yitewriter  l)e|>t..  Port  (Chester, 

N.  Y. 
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CJosed  Clircuit  T\  Microscope 
System 


plan 

extra  duty... 
economical  beauty 
into  yonr 
school  ivalls 


Iileal  for  walls,  bulletin  anil  lark 
boards,  lilackout  curtains,  panels, 
doors  and  other  surfaces.  Viertex 
V.E.F.  Vinyl  Fabrics  never  showi 
thumbtack  marks,  scuffs,  digs  or 
-irapi-  And  minimuin  maintenance 
means  extra  savings,  too. 


Combine  long-lasting  beauty  with 
economy  in  your  school.  For  a  host 
of  imaginative  ideas,  write  now  for 
yl  your  copy  of  the  NEW  VICRTE.X 
ically  VEF  SCHOOL  PLAfifflNG  GUIDE 
i  HOOK. 


“Llgeet  (Hosed  C.ircuit  Television  Micro¬ 
scope.”  The  L.lgeet-Sylvania  system  per¬ 
mits  slide  viewing  .simultaneously  by  an 
unlimited  number  of  itcrsons.  The  .sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  the  microscope,  illum¬ 
inator,  TV  camera  and  17"  monitor. 


CARPENTER  &.  COMPANY 

I  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1  •  LOngacre  4-0080 
I  "^lills:  Wharton,  N.  J. 


Viertex  wallcoverinis 
conforming  to  U/L 
spoeilleatloni  now 
arillable  on  rtgaest. 


specify 
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An  Overhead  Projector  is  only  as  Valuable 


turn  your  budget  into 
a  lifetime  investment 


in  the 

Classroom 


Available  with  _ 

your  Keystone 
Overhead  Projec- 
tor- — at  reasonable  ; 

cost — are  these  prc-  ~ 

pared  materials: 

1.  Science  Transparen¬ 
cies—  a  splendid  scries  of 
standard  (3 1-4x4  in.)  slides 
on  Biology,  Physics,  Gen¬ 
eral  Science,  Health,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science. 

2.  Social  Studies  Trans¬ 
parencies,  standard  size, 
314x4  in. 

3.  Map  Slides,  3 '/4  x4  in. 

4.  Polaroid  'I'ransparcn- 
cies,  35.4  X  4  in. 

5.  Tachistoslides  for 
teaching  Reading,  Music, 
Typewriting,  Shorthand, 
.•\rithmetic,  and  Foreign 
Languages. 


KEYSTONE 

Overhead 

Projector 


6  PRACTICAL  USA¬ 
BLE  Handmade  Slides  and 
Transparency  Materials. 
Etched  Glass  Slides  used 
with  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

7.  .And  Other  Uses  — 
projection  of  2  in.  and  2/4 
in.  Slides,  Strip  Film, 
Microscopic  Slides,  Tachis- 
toscopic  Slides. 


The  KEYSTONE  Over¬ 
head  Projector  and  many 
of  the  items  listed  arc 
available  for  purchase  in 
many  states  under  TITLE 
III  of  the  NDEA. 


functional... 

flexible 

lifetime  quality  steel 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Since  1892,  Producers  of  Superior  Visual  .Aids 


MULTI-STUDENT 
DRAWING  UNITS 
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from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 


•  ECONOMICAL; 

•  NO  MAINTENANCE;  last  a  lifetime! 

•  SPACE-SAVING:  3  basic  cabinets  plus 
desks  serve  6  to  1 2  students  at  each 
unit. 


EXCLUSIVE  STACOR  FEATURES; 

•  Open  working  surface 

•  Horizontal  storage  of  boards  up  to 
20”  X  26"  plus  T-Square,  tools,  other 
material 

•  Drawers  have  individual  locks  .  .  . 

are  masterkeyed 

•  Heavy  gauge  steel 

•  Hard-baked  enamel  finish  in  decorator 
colors:  Beige,  Mist-Green  &  Gray 

•  Permanence 

•  Minimum  upkeep 


Here's  a  mower  that's  ideally  adapted  to  school  mowing. The  seK-powered, 
high  speed  units  con  be  towed  by  tractor  or  jeep.  They  ore  easy  to 
transport  from  one  school  to  another  whether  using  just  one  or  a  19 
gong  assembly  of  five  units  for  campus  mowing.  Proven  — low  in  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 

The  unique  flail-type  cutting  principle  directs  the  shredded  clippings 
straight  to  the  ground  with  no  windrowing.  The  possibility  of  the  light¬ 
weight,  free-swinging  blades  throwing  objects  is  practically  non-existont. 
Here  is  mowing  safety!  Safety  for  operator ...  safety  for  the  children. 

A  demonstration  under  your  own  mowing  conditions  will  convince  you 
that  "you  con  mow  with  MOTT  ...  where  others  cannot" ...  smooth 
lawns  or  toll  "mon-size"  weeds. 


Stretch  your  budget!  Specify  STACOR  Lifetime  Quality 
Steel  Drafting  Equipment.  Write  today  for  New  Com¬ 
plete  Catalog,  showing  all  combinations  to  meet 
your  specific  requirements. 


STVACOFl  EQU  I  PM  ENT  COMPANY 

■v  manufacturers  of  lifetime  quality  equipment  for  achools.  libraries  k  Industry 

325  Emmet  Street,  Newark  5.  N.  J.,  Bigelow  2-6600 


You  can  mow  with  MOTT... where  others  cannot 

Details  on  request. 


500  Showmut  Ave.,  La  Grange,  III. 

Address  moil  to:  P.  O.  Box  278-15,  La  Grange,  III. 


L 
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SCHOOL  SOUND  SYSTEMS 

rauland’s  engineering  experience  provides  in  these 
systems  absolute  simplicity  of  operation,  but  with 
the  complete  flexibility  demanded  by  present  day 
school  administration.  Exclusive  features  and  mod¬ 
erate  cost  have  made  rauland  Sound  the  choice 
of  thousands  of  educators,  rauland  systems  are 
still  giving  reliable  service  after  two  decades  of  use. 


FI  * 


Model  S745 

Two-Channel  System, 
Desk  mounting- 
compact  and  eRicient 


a: 

«*••••* 

,  •  •  •  •  • 
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FREE  An  experienced  RAULAND  Engi- 

8CHOOL  *^**''^9  Distributor  is  available  in 
RURVeV  major  city  to  survey  your 

seLJttVBT  buildings  ond  make  practical  recom* 
mendations.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  Send  coupon  or  v^rite  today. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St..  Chicago  18.  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 

□  Have  the  RAULAND  Distributor  contact  us 


.Zone _ State. 


WW 


S800  Series 

Three-Channel  System;  unusual  program 
flexibilily.  capacity  up  to  221  rooms. 

every  desirable  program  facility  and  feature 

•k  Microphones  — announcements  and  programs  from 
multiple  microphone  locations 

•k  Intercom — two-way  voice  conversation  with  any  room; 
privacy  available 

if  Phonograph  distributes  phono  program  (transcription 
player  or  changer);  also  available  for  use  with  tape 
recorder 

it  FM-AM  Radio  selects  any  FM-AM  radio  program  for 
distribution  to  any  or  all  rooms 

★  Optional  Features  —  Disaster  Emergency  Switch; 
program  clock  signals;  telephone  intercom;  light 
annunciation;  remote  controls,  etc. 


Suuarr  or  carved  nose.  "  %•  Oiick  hoot  *dg« 

Black  or  marbleired  colors —  Toped  no»».o 

Red.  Green,  Gray,  Mahogany.  Walnut,  Beige.  Black. 

These  hi«h  quality  treads  are  3/16"  thirk,  thrnush  the  desiun,  and 
full  12"  deep.  Standard  size  Irnqths  iti  stock  are:  24",  30",  36",  42", 
48",  60",  72".  They  are  readily  trimmed  to  exact  step  size  and  easily 
installed  on  wihkI,  metal,  marble,  or  terrazzo  steps. 

MUSSON  HEAVY  DUTY  RUBBER  MATS 
•Solid  or  perforated  mats  for  entrances,  with  pyr.tmid  surface  design 
for  safety  and  easy  cleaning.  Pebble  base  allows  air  circulation  under¬ 
neath.  yo"  or  l-j"  thick  in  Black,  Brown,  Red,  Green,  Gray.  Sizes  up 
to  6'  X  16'  in  one  piece. 

ALSO  ORDER  FROM  MUSSON 

Link  Nfats-  Standing  \fats — Runner  Matting — Vinyl  Stair  Tre.ids. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Factory  Prices 

THE  R.  C.  MUSSON  RUBBER  CO. 


1314  E.  Archwood  Ave. 


Akron  6,  Ohio 
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Pictured  above,  the  TC  Model, 
new  folding  table  in  the  big, 
complete  Metwood  line.  The  slim, 
tapered,  modern  look.  Chrome- 
plated  legs,  V'ib"  Panelyte  plastic 
laminate  top,  famous  automatic 
locking  device.  Write  for  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  TC  and  the  entire 
Metwood  line! 


FREE!  Fund-Raising  Manual  I 
for  Clubs,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  Write  without  Obligation! 

METWOOD  MFC.  CO. 
HANOVER,  PA. 

OVERVIEW 


V. 


STATE 
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Kltrcpt  Optical  ('o.,  Inc.,  838  Smith  St., 
Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 
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Citintrol  CiabliK'ts 

“llaiiiilton  Ciomj)letc  Catiurol  Clabiiiets.” 
Defines  proper  control  in  handling  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  for  .safeguarding  p<'r- 
sonnel  and  maintaining  material  purity. 
Illustrated  with  a  series  of  cabinet  de¬ 
signs  for  specific  applications,  it  also 
lists  a  \ariety  of  component  accessetries. 
Hamilton  Mfg.  Cio.  Dept.  3.")(1,  Two 
Risers,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-511  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Resilient  Floor  Tile 
"(Catalog  IXi-201.”  I'ull-color,  12  page 
catalog  displays  the  styles  and  colors 
available  in  \’ina-l.ux  vinyl  asbestos  floor 
tile,  .\/r<Kk  asphalt  tile  and  .\/phh‘x 
grease-resistant  tile.  .\/ro<  k  Floor  Prod¬ 
ucts  Div.,  L’valde  Rock  .\sphalt  (io., 
P.( ).  Box  .531,  .San  .Antonio  b,  Tex. 
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l.aborator)  Sinks 

“Durcon,  Laboratory  .Sinks,"  as  shown 
in  this  catalog  are  made  of  Durcon 
which  combines  outstanding  mechanical 
strength  with  great  resistance  to  a  wide 
variety  of  corrosive  (hemi<als  normally 
i-ncountered  as  laltoratory  reagents.  The 
line  is  attractive,  light  in  weight  and 
heavy  duty.  'Fhe  Durion  C'.o.,  Inc., 
Box  1019,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 
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School  Hardware 

"Schlage  Hardware  for  SihonU,"  de¬ 
scribed  presents  a  handy  .srdei  tor  chart 
which  shows  the  difTerent  locks  suitable 
to  the  \arious  areas  in  a  school.  Special 
lo(  ks  available  for  use  where  climatic 
conditions  might  cause  corrosion. 
Schlage  Loc  k  C'.o.,  2201  Bayshore  BKd., 
.San  I'rancisco,  (ialif. 
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Rebound  Tumbling;  Text 

“  Fwo  Seconds  of  Freedom,”  by  Frank 
I-aDue  and  James  Nonnal.  Fifth  edition 
of  textl)ook  on  the  fine  art  of  relxiund 
tumbling.  Nissen  'Frampoline  Co.,  21.5 
.\  .\ve.,  N.3V.,  CWlar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Drawing  Portfolios 

.A  limited  quantity  of  prize  winning 
drawing  portfolios  containing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  pencil  drawings  of  six  young 
artists  are  available  at  $.15  each.  A'enus 
Pen  &  Pencil  Corp.,  New  A’ork.  N  .A’. 
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Sliding  Chalkboard  Hardware 

More  flexible  use  of  space  can  be 
achie\’cd  with  Lite-Lift  A’ertical  Sliding 
C^.halklxtard  Hardware  which  permit  use 
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2(CaiUe^/¥URHlTVRE 
for  all 'science  LABORATORIES 


AIL  SCIENCE 
STUDENT'S  TABLE 


CATALOG  NO. 
A-1360-EC 


These  new  |H*rimeter  ty|>e  tafiles  offer  unlimited  design  jKissibilities  and 
arrangements  from  standard  inter*  hangeahfe  base  units.  They  provide 
numerous  advantages  for  new  ronstruetion  design  as  well  as  for  u.se  in 
remofleling  for  ('hemistry.  Physics.  Hiologv  and  (leneral  .Sr  ience  lal)oratories. 
Our  reprEsentative  engineer  will  be  pleased  to  disc-uss  your  requirements 
anrl  .show  you  the  entire  line  of  Peterson  furniture  that  has  lieen  the  choice 
of  leading  e<lu<ators  and  industrial  furniture  us<‘rs  for  more  than  6.')  years. 

Write  Dept.  1232  lor  Brochure  Number  12.  It's  Free. 


LEONARD  PETERSON  &  CO.,  INC. 

1222  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 
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WOOD 

FOLDING 

PARTITIONS 

provide  "walls" 
that  meet 
changing  needs 


PELLA  WOOD  FOLDING  PARTITIONS  help  schools  to  keep  pace  with  demands 
for  multiple  use  of  the  same  floor  space.  These  massive  and  substantial  space 
dividers  are  available  for  any  opening  width  and  heights  up  to  20'  — 1".  Stable 
core  panel  construction  prevents  warping.  Patented  steel  spring  hinging 
assures  easy,  dependable  operation  throughout  years  of  rugged  use.  Available 
in  6  genuine  wood  veneers; 

WHITE  ASH  •  OAK  •  AMERICAN  WALNUT  •  PHILIPPINE  MAHOGANY  •  BIRCH  •  PINE 


. THIS  COUPON  ANSWERED  WITHIN  24  HOURS - 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  Ml-S,  Pella.  Iowa 

Please  send  literature  on  PELLA  WOOD  FOLDING  PARTITIONS 

and  name  of  nearest  PELLA  distributor. 


WOOD  FOLDING  PELLA  ALSO  MAKES  QUALITY  WOOD  FOLDING  DOORS.  WOOD  CASEMENT  AND 
PARTITIO  NS  MULTIPURPOSE  WINDOWS,  WOOD  SLIDING  GLASS  DOORS  AND  ROLSCREENS 


AND  RACKS 


of  citlu'i-  rlialkhoard  or  tackboard  mate¬ 
rial  of  any  thickness.  For  use  in  new  or 
old  l)uildins[s.  Uniciiie  Halanre  I)iv., 
S.  H.  Pomeroy  C'.o.,  41  Matjee  .\ve., 
Stamford,  (lonn. 
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Tiiitinc;  Clolors 

All  tyiies  of  interior  or  exterior  ])aints 
may  be  tinted  (|iii('kly  and  easily  by  the 
addition  of  new  all-purpose  tintin^  col¬ 
ors.  C.olors  are  fade-resistant  and  dura¬ 
ble.  .Adelphi  Paint  &  (iolor  \Vorks,  Ine., 
O/one  Park  IT,  X. 
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rranscription  Players 

“(iataloi;  702"  describi-s  and  tiic’es  ent>i- 
neeriiiii  specifications  on  new  lloi'cn 
portable  transcription  players.  I{oi;en- 
Presto  l)i\  .,  of  1  he  Siei’h'f  (!or|).,  P.  (). 
box  .')00,  Paramus.  X'.  ). 
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Film  Ciataloi; 

"1  he  F'nicpie  Ciontribiition''  presents  full 
courses  of  lt)2  liltns  in  phcsics  atid  IbO 
films  in  chemistry,  an  introcluctorv  hu¬ 
manities  si'fies  on  dramatic  literature,  a 
new  (iti-film  bioloiry  pronram  and  a  new 
French  lanmiatte  ])roi;ram.  I'.ik  yc  lo- 
paeclia  Hritatmica  1  ilms,  Wilmette,  111. 
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.School  Shop  I'uriiaee  F.cjuijtmcnt 
‘■Planninii  Your  .School  Shop  with  Sun¬ 
beam  Furnace  F<pii|)ment"  is  a  catalot; 
of  heatinir  treatini;  erpiipment  to  aid 
those  concerni’d  w  ith  planniiur  tiew  sho|) 
facilities  or  expandinsj  |>resent  ones. 
Sunbeam  Fcpiipment  i'o.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Incinerator  Bulletin 


Want  Green, 
Heavy  Turf? 


wheels.  Both  models  feature  22*  diameter 
aerating  wheels  weighing  168  lbs.  each. 
Wheels  are  individually  suspended  to  as¬ 
sure  maximum  penetration  at  adjustable 
depths  up  to  4  inches.  3  styles  of  tines 
available— Coring,  Slicing,  Renovating. 

Your  Renovaire  can  be  tractor-pulled 
at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Will 
cover  15  to  30  acres  per  day.  Moving 
from  job  to  job  is  easy,  too — hydraulic 
lift  raises  wheels  full  7  inches  off  ground. 

Write  for  full  details  and  name  of  your 
Ryan  dealer. 


You'll  grow  strong,  deep-rooted  grass 
when  you  aerate  and  renovate  large  turf 
areas  with  the  Renovaire. 

Ideal  for  restoring  turf  on  athletic 
fields,  golf  courses,  parks,  playgrounds, 
civic  centers  and  even  farm  pastures.  This 
heavy  duty  machine  is  made  with  a  husky, 
welded  tubular  steel  frame  and  rides  on 
automotive  type  wheels  with  full  pneu¬ 
matic  tires. 

Your  choice  of  2  models — Monarch — 
8  feet  wide  with  12  aerating  wheels,  or 
the  smaller-Chief — 4 Vi  feet  wide  with  6 


LANDSCAPING  EQUIPMENT  CO 

871  EDGERTON  ST.  •  ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


■■Bulletin  Xo.  18a  iiuiiires  and  de- 
seribes  the  various  t\|)es  of  Morse 
Boult;er  ini  inerators,  with  d.ita  useful  to 
art  Intel  ts  atid  entjineers.  Morse  Bouliier, 
Itir.,  Dept.  Itid.  8(1  Fifth  New 

York  11,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-522  on  reply  card,  last  page 
■Microscope  F.xperiments 
‘■Miirosrope  Fxperitnents  for  Fletnen- 
tary  and  High  St  hools.”  .SI. (Id.  Simple 
and  eoneise  experiments  for  obsersing 
|)lant  and  anitnal  life  with  a  microscope. 
Festa  .Mfg.  C:o.,  10128  F.  Rush  St.,  FI 
Monte,  Ckilif. 
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FTducatlonal  I'ilm 

“'File  White  House:  Fast  and  Present.” 
IGtitni.  A  review  of  the  White  House's 
historical  past  desigtied  to  stijiplenient 
the  teaching  of  U.  .S.  history  at  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  and  high  .schtiol  level, 
(itironet  Itistructional  Films,  6.3  F.  S. 
Water  St.,  Cdiicago,  111. 
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There  is  a  Caddy  designed 
to  do  your  job  better  No 
rehandling  —  cuts  labor 
cost!  Durable,  economical 
and  attractive  . .  .Welded 
stainless  steel  and 
rounded  interior 
corners 


CADDY-VEYOR 
with  Nylon  Belt 


j  T402 


For  complete  information  write  for  catalog  No.  61-0 


SECAUCUS.  NEW  JERSEY 


, 


OVERVIEW 


Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 


I'hc  business  reply  card  covers  productt  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  editorial  reviews  in  thb 
issue.  The  key  (OV  number)  is  found  above  the  advertisement  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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Huntington  Laboratories  . 

.  85 

Leslie  Laboratories  . 

70 
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Irwin  Seating  Company  . 
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Linguaphone  Institute 

Locke  Steel  Chain  Co.,  The 
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Junkunc  Brother*  . . 
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Meese,  Inc.  . 
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Metwood  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Kewaunee  Technical  Furniture 

Minnesota  Mining  and 

Manufacturing  Company  34, 
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Company  . 
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Mitchell  Manufacturing  Company 

79 

Keystone  View  Co.  . 

.  115 

Mitchell  Rubber  Products,  Inc.  . 
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Monroe  Company,  The  . 
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Lennox  Industries  Inc . 

14.  15 

Montgomery  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
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OVERVIEW 
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Mott  Corporation 

115 

Musson  Rubber  Co.,  The  R.  C. 

116 

Myrtle  Desk  Company 

74 

N 

National  Chemsearch  Corp. 

120 

National  Lock  Company  . 

113 

National  Super  Service  Company, 
The  . 

97 

Natural  Slate  Blackboard  Co. 

72 

Neubauer  Manufocturing  Co. 

88 

Neumade  Products  Corp. 

110 

Newcomb  Audio  Products 

Company 

82 

Nissen  Trampoline  Company 

96 

Norton  Company 

111 

P 

Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Leonard 

117 

Pittsburgh  Stage,  Inc. 

109 

Powers  Regulator  Company,  The  40,  41 

Prott  and  Lambert,  Inc. 

73 

R 

Rauland-Borg  Corporation 

116 

Rheem  Califone  Corporation 

107 

Richards-Wilcox  Manufacturing 
Company 

101 

Rol-Fol  Table,  Inc. 

102 

Rolscreen  Company 

117 

Royal  McBee  Corporation 

12 

Ryan  Landscaping  Equipment  Co. 

118 

s 

Schoolco,  Inc. 

43 

Science  Electronics,  Inc. 

70 

Simoniz  Company 

9 

Southeastern  Metals  Company 

95 

Spitz  Laboratories,  Inc. 

38 

Stacor  Equipment  Company 

115 

State  Industries,  Adjusteze 
Furniture  Division 

84 

Switchcraft,  Inc. 

101 

T 

Tauber  Plastics,  Inc. 

76 

Teaching  Materials  Corp. 

98 

[  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.  69 

[  Tucker  Manufacturing  Ca. 

84 

i  U 

U.  S.  Stoneware 

18 

i  V 

1  Vega  Electronics  Corporation 

23-28 

1  Victor  Animatograph  Corp. 

76 

1  Viewlex,  Inc. 

84 

1  Virco  Manufacturing  Co. 

77 

j  Vogel-Peterson  Co. 

100 

1  W 

1  Warvel  Products  Corp. 

70 

j  Webster  Electric 

44 

'  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc. 

104 

1  Z 

Zep  Manufacturing  Corporation 

110 

Kewaunee  Technical  Furniture  Company 
Statesville,  North  Carolina 

Kewaunee  Manufacturing  Company 
Adrian,  Michigan 


Doubting  Thomas  tries 


INSIDE  OUT  TEST 


on  Kewaunee  Furniture  .  .  . 
substantiates  reputed  superior  quality 


I  ho  saEtarioiis  sa\ant.  c oiuliu  iiiii;  the  infallihlo  Kowaiinoc 
"INSIDI,  ()l"I  ILSI."  i>;  ()l  )\  ioiisK  a  tiijinoiu  ol  our 
•irtist's  iniat;iiiati()ii.  .\t  \ criholcss,  ho  humorously  |)<TSoni- 
lios  (housaiuls  of  soioiitists.  c  homist^  and  doctors  who  ha\  (‘ 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Kowauuoo  scioiititic 
otiuipmoiu.  \\  hilo  oiils  a  few  lia\c  first  hand  know  lod^o  of 
the  many  ohscuro  details  which  comhino  to  form  the  finest 
technical  furniture  manufactured,  the  rest  instincti\ fly 
reali/c  that  it’s  the  fulfillment  of  “their  heart's  desire.’’ 


When  you're  looking  at  laboratory  furniture  .  .  .  look  at  it 
from  the  “inside  out”  .  .  .  study  its  construction  and  then 
buy  Kewaunee  with  assurance. 

Our  local  representati\  e  w  ill  "latlK  call  but,  if  you  prefer, 
we'll  send  a  complete  catalogue. 


*IIi!’h  productivity  u  ith  mod¬ 
ern  streamlined  manufacturing 
methods  provide  top  quality 
furniture  at  minimum  cost. 
Look  for  these  important 
structural  features  when  evalu¬ 
ating  equipment. 


.\  larfjc  selection  of 
furniture  is  con¬ 
stantly  stocked  to 
provide  30  day  de¬ 
livery. 


See  Kemtech  Stock  Furniture  at  the  Educational  Conventions 


General  Sales  Office 

Kewaunee  Technical  Furniture  Company 
3005  W.  Fron*  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Circle  OV-203  on  reply  card,  last  page 


To  keep  your  soliools  spotles.s, 
see  the  man  from  National 
('hemseareh.  He’ll  he  glad  to 
give  you  on-the-spot  assistance* 
with  your  cleaning  problem. 

To  cut  Hoor  cleaning  time  in 
half,  he’ll  recommend  ('Hh]M- 
SEAR(  H  ( 'ON(  'ENTR  ATE.® 

The  cleaner  that  lets  one  man 
do  the  work  of  two  .  .  .  and  do 
it  better!  ('hemsearch  ('oncen- 
trate  is  safe  for  all  washable 
surfaces  .  .  .  eliminates  scrub¬ 
bing  and  rinsing!  Penetrates  deep 
into  ])ores,  floats  dirt  to  the  sur¬ 
face  for  easy  removal.  Write*  for 
free,  descriptive*  bre)e*hure*. 


“YOUR  SPOTLESS 

SCHOOLS  ARE  THE 
PRIDE  OF  THIS 

COMMUNITY.” 

nfiTion^[HEmsEflR[Hc... 


2417  Commerce  Street.  Dallas.  Tenas 
Of‘;:es  in:  Los  Anqe  es  •  St  Louis  •  New  York 
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